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Art.  I. — Pauperhui  and  Poor  Laws.  l\y  Robert  Pasliley,  Esq.,  Queen’s 

Counsel,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London : 

Longman  and  Co. 

2.  Firsty  Si'comly  Thirdy  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  lhard. 

If  the  condition  and  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
England  and  Wales  are  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  writers  on 
crime,  ])aiipeiisin,  and  national  education,  there  is  only  one 
possible  conclusion — namely,  that  the  English  working-classes 
are  the  most  brutal,  ignorant,  pauperized,  and  criminal  in  the 
civilized  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  reference  be  made  to 
queen's  speeches,  and  the  responses  of  ])arliament  to  the  same, 
to  hustings  addresses,  and  after-dinner  s])eeches  on  great 
])ublic  occasions,  or  to  works  touching  on  the  national  industry, 
wealth  and  ])ower — the  Ebiglish  ])eo])le  are  the  most  loyal, 
energetic,  frank,  and  virtuous  of  the  world’s  races.  Could 
Hohismith’s  Citizen  of  the  World,  the  sagacious  Lien  Chi 
Altangi,  come  again  amongst  us,  like  another  Kip  Van 
Winkle,  though  after  a  longer  slee]>,  he  would  be  still  more 
puzzled  than  on  his  first  visit,  to  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of 
the  national  character.  No  Frenchman  was  ever  more  per¬ 
plexed  with  the  multifarious  sounds  of  our  vowels  than  our 
good  citizen  would  be  with  the  conflicting  testimony  of  official 
aiul  non-official  statists  —  of  ])arliamentary  blue  books  —  of 
‘  moral  and  educational  statistics,’  of  writers  on  the  progress  of 
the  nation,  and  of  the  whole  class  of  advocates  for  and  ayainst 
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a  system  of  national  education  !  A  celebrated  county  nuinler, 
the*  eluiinpion  of  the  leaK'ue,  lias  declared  that  the  \vorkiiig! 
classes  of  England  are  the  most  ignorant  and  uneducated  of 
civilized  peojile — almost  (pioting  the  words  ot  the  ‘  f’anihrid^e 
Travelling  Ihiehelor’— Miiting  in  1S-1(» — ‘  that  we  have  the  most 
uneducated  and  demoralized  jieoplc  in  Kuro])e.’  The  in>pec- 
tors  of  schools,  headed  by  Mr.  Eletehcr  and  Mr.  Symonds,  join 
in  the  cry,  and  draM  even  a  blacker  and  more  revolting  ])ieiure 
of  Jhighiiurs  sons  of  toil.  It  requires  some  courage,  indeed, 
to  liazard  a  public  disbelief  ‘  in  the  disgusting  and  nauseating 
details  which  are  given  of  the  brutality,  licentiousness,  and 
wickedness  of  the  mass — and  noM’  comes  a  queen’s  counsel, 
who  speaks  from  long  and  extensive  experience  relative  to 
‘  Pauperism  and  the  I’oor  liaws,’  who  gravely  and  deliberately 
assures  his  readers,  that  ‘  three  millions  of  our  ])eople  belong  to 
an  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable  pauper  class,  and  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  still  lar(/er  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
which  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  less  ignorant,  degraded  and  miser¬ 
able  than  themselves  !’  If  these  witnesses  are  true — alas  for 
England  !  If  knowledge  and  morality  are  the  essential  condi¬ 
tions  of  national  wealth  and  ]>o\ver — and  who  doubts  it? — then 
is  England  on  the  wane,  and  ere  long  will  go  down  to  dis¬ 
honour  and  degradation  in  the  scale  of  nations,  lint  are  they 
true  ?  A  bold  unhesitating  denial  is  liazarded  !  As  a  class, 
the  witnesses  are  chargeable  with  partial  and  narrow’  conceptions 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  and  w  ith  the  prejudice  arising 
from  their  ])artieular  studies  and  ])rofessions.  AH,  too,  arc 
chargeable  with  the  gross  logical  error  of  delineating  a  jieojile 
by  portraying  all  that  is  bad  in  their  character,  and  ignoring 
all  that  is  good  ;  veritying  the  words  of  (iuetelet,  that  ‘  hitherto, 
to  estimate  the  morality  of  a  peo])le,  had  actions  only  have  been 
examined words  which  need  ring  in  every  man’s  ears  everv 
moment  he  ])eruses  the  productions  of  the  class  of  writers  de¬ 
scribed,  if  he  would  not  be  deluded,  by  the  very  iteration  ol 
the  foul  calumny  on  the  national  character,  into  the  behet  tliat 
it  is  sober,  though  most  sad,  truth. 

Hut  reerimiuation  is  neither  argument  nor  proof.  It  has 
been  said  that  these  witnesses  have  narrow’  and  jiartial  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  class  which  they  describe. 
There  is  not  one  who  belongs  to  the  class  so  described,  and 
nearly  all  belong  to  classes  removed  by  association  and  profes¬ 
sion  troni  direct  contact  with  the  people.  True,  they  may 
examine  schools  of  infants  and  juveniles,  and  draw’  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  such  education  as  is  given  is  worthless,  because  in 
their  fright  and  terror  at  the  august  sight  of  a  clerical  government 
insj)cctor,  the  little  urchins  give  absurd  answ'crs  to  questions 
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almost  as  absurd  in  the  mode  of  putting  them.  True,  they 
luav  question  criminals  on  the  amount  and  character  of  their 
ceiieral  information  and  education^  and  infer  the  quality  ot  a 
whole  people  from  these — its  scum  aud  ofl-scouring — or  they 
mav  practise  in  the  criminal  courts,  or  on  poor-law  appeals,  and 
having  only  the  vicious,  the  helpless,  or  the  vagabond  classes  in 
their  immediate  vision,  conclude  that  all  behind  are  like  them  ! 
Actualli/f  this  is  the  mental  process.  The  e<lucated  and  refined 
classes  are  rendered  incompetent  judges  of  the  true  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  mass,  by  the  very  refinement  of 
their  own  character.  The  exterior  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  the 
working  class  revolt  and  ollend  a  too  fastidious  sensibility,  and 
thus  prevent  a  true  judgment.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  the  owner  of  some  princely  domain  express  his  unqualified 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  ‘  manufacturing  districts,’  just 
because  of  the  physical  contrast  of  green  lawns,  and  smooth 
lakes,  and  stately  woods,  and  the  sweet  sounds  and  scents  of 
the  country,  with  the  smoke,  the  dirt,  and  the  Babel  noises  of 
large  towns :  ignorant,  or  regardless,  that  in  connexion  wdth  the 
latter  there  is  indomitable  energy,  untiring  industry,  prudent 
thrift,  general  kindliness,  and  large  intelligence.  In  one  word, 
few’  men  are  so  much  under  the  influence  of  what  Bacon  calls 
‘  Idols  of  the  Den,’  as  your  merely  literary  or  professional 
classes.  They  live  apart  from  the  toiling  mass,  and  very  much 
in  an  imaginary  world — imaginary  in  the  sense  that  their 
notions  of  what  society  is  are  just  the  reilex  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  arc  immediately  surrounded.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst.  One  and  all  join  to  ignore  all  the  good  elements  of 
charactcM*  in  the  working  classes.  Rarely,  in  the  pages  of  the 
class  ot  writers  alluded  to,  is  the  admission  to  be  found  of  any 
one  virtue  or  excellence  in  the  w  orking  classes.  Their  kindness 
to  each  other  in  periods  of  distress  iind  j)rivation,  their  frank 
manliness,  their  independence,  their  industry,  and  their  general 
res])ect  tor  law’  and  order, — all  count  for  nothing  with  men 
who  have  before  their  mind’s  eye  only  the  criminal  records,  or 
the  statistics  of  poor-law  relief !  They  think  of  England’s 
workmen  only  in  connexion  with  gaols  and  workliouses, 
.umd  they  are  visited  with  a  kind  of  monomania,  which 
traustorms  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  habiliments  of 
the  several  classes  of  workers  into  the  badge  of  the  criminal 
or  the  pau])er. 

But  enough,  in  the  general,  on  a  phase  of  our  literature 
relative  to  social  statics  and  economics  which  it  is  hoped  will 

extravagance  of  its  statements  and 
allegations,  refuted  and  contradicted  as  those  are  by  the  daily 
experience  of  actual  life.  Details  will  now  be  gone  into,  so 
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far  as  ])an])crisin  is  concerned — those  details  having  refe¬ 
rence  to  Mr.  Pashley’s  elaborate  proof  (so  supposed)  of  the 
wide-sj)read  and  desolating  character  of  English  panperism. 

Mr.  Pashley  commences  his  elaborate  and  nnquestionahlv 
able  work  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  character  and  extent  of 
English  panperism,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  bespeaking 
the  more  earnest  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  general  subject 
of  jM)or*law  legislation ;  though,  as  no  remedy  is  i)ro])oun(le(l 
for  the  evil,  but  simply  and  solely  a  mitigation  of  the  cost,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  relief,  the  elaborate  proof 
of  the  length  and  depth  of  pauperism  seems  a  little  out  of 
place. 

The  first  stej)  is  to  state  xchat  Mr.  Pashley  avers  ‘  as  the 
extent  of  pau])erism.’ 

lie  asserts  (page  8)  that  for  the  last  ten  years  1,000,000  |)cr- 
sons,  on  an  average,  have  been  constantly  cJiargeahle  to  the  poor- 
rates.  This  number,  he  correctly  enough  argues,  represents  a  still 
larger  number,  who,  for  longer  or  shorter  })criods  in  each  year, 
are  so  chargeable.  On  various  data,  Mr.  Pashley  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  (])age  \'\)  that  three  millions  of  persons  receive 
relief  throughout  each  year.  On  other  data  he  concludes  that 
able-bodied  adult  males  are  relieved  during  the  year. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  his  ‘  facts  and  figures,’  the  follow¬ 
ing  would  seem  to  be  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  the  population 
forming  the  terrible  army  of  3,()00,()()()  pau])ers  : — 

Adult  Males .  090,000 

Adult  rcmales . 1,200,000 

Children .  1,050,000 

Total .  3,000,000 

Now,  it  must  be  es])ecially  noted  that  these  three  millions  of 
ipaupers,  ‘  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable,’  re])rcsent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  I’ashley,  a  still  larger  ‘  class,  little,  if  at  all,  less 
ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable  than  themselves.’  Some  men 
are  fond  of  strong  language;  they  delight  to  feel  moved  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  move  others,  by  vivid  and  startling  jiicturcs. 
This  is  excusable  in  the  pages  of  Dickens  or  Punch,  hut  utterly 
out  of  place  and  indefensible  in  a  work  wliich  ])rofesses  to  give 
the  anatomy  of  a  great  and  fearful  social  disease.  It  is  not 
enough  to  follow  out  a  series  of  figures  which  appear  to  result, 
and  that  necessarily  and  inevitably,  in  a  definite  quantity.  Tliat 
quantity  ought  to  be  subjected  to  inde])endent  tests  and  a  com¬ 
parison  with  collateral  circumstances  ere  it  be  admitted  as 
a  ilemonstratcd  thing ;  and  such  testing  will  often  develop  a 
Haw  in  the  series  of  figures  which  otherwise  w'ould  remain 
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ululotecttMl.  What  Mr.  Piisliley  has  not  done  will  now  be 
supplied. 

Tilt*  luiiubcMs — three  millions — relate  to  Kn‘j;land  and  Wales. 
Taking  the  population  in  1851  at  1 7,1)7JV»8(>,  the  following 
would  be  the  proportions  of  adults  and  juveniles  of  both  sexes, 
snjiposing  those  proportions,  in  1851,  to  be  the  same  as  in 
1^41 

Adult  Mules.  Adult  Femules.  Mules  under  20.  FeinaU'u  under  20. 

4,GG7,700  5,050,010  4,118,230  4,137,271 

It  is  well  known  that  few'  |)ersons  of  the  middle  or  upjier 
classes  are  ever  chargeable  to  the  ))oor*rate.  i'hey  must  be 
twcluded,  therefore,  in  any  estimate  of  the  ))roportions  which 
the  several  classes  of  jtaupers  bear  to  the  total  population  of 
each  class.  Xow,  it  is  a  moderate  calculation  that  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  jiojiulation  consists  of  the  tw  o  classes  indicated  ;  and 
thus  we  have,  as  the  sum  of  the  working  classes — 

Adult  Mul(‘S.  Adult  FoninU's.  Mnlos  under  20.  Fenialeu  under  20. 

3,734,208  4,044,813  3,204,502  3,300,817 

Dividing  these  numbers  by  Mr.  Pashley’s  aggregate  number 
of  paupers  of  each  class,  the  following  proportions  come  out: — 

One  iu 

IVoportiou  of  adult  male  paupers  to  total  popuhition  .  .  5*4 

,,  atlult  females . 3’2 

„  males  and  females  under  20 . G*3 

Total  paupers  to  total  population  .  .  4*7 

It  is,  ])erhaps,  suflicient  to  say,  in  reference  to  these  inevitable 
rcsnlts  of  Mr.  Pashley’s  figures  and  statements,  that  there  are 
not  halt  a  dozen  men  in  the  kingdom,  at  all  conversant  with 
poor-law  statistics,  who  do  not  know'  absolutely  that  no  such 
j)roportions  exist  betwixt  the  total  jwpulation  and  those  who, 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  are  yearly  chargeable  on  the  ])oor 
lutes.  So  far,  esjiecially,  as  the  factory  districts  are  concerned, 
the  projiortions  are  ridiculously  untrue.  I’here  are  w  hole  classes 
ol  artisans  who  hardly  ever  come  upon  the  rate,  and  mill-owners 
may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  Jiancashire  and  the  \VT*st 
Hiding  of  V  ork,  cm])loying  from  500  to  almost  as  many  thousands 
of  hands,  who  would  be  startled  by  the  assertion  that  a  ]no- 
portion  of  one  in  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  were  chargeable 
yearly  to  the  ])arish.  Periods  not  seldom  occur  in  which  every 
)>crson  ot  tolerable  skill,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  in 
icqnest,  and  that  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  in  succession  ; 
and  yet,  during  such  periods  even,  the  number  of  persons  on 
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any  one  day  receiving  relief,  as  paupers,  shall  be  from  700,000 
to  800,()0(),  or  even  more !  The  infrequency  of  a]>plications 
for  relief  from  large  sections  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
large  number  of  ])ersons  at  one  time  on  the  ])oor  rate,  is  onlv 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  main,  those  who  are 
chargeable  are  such  as,  from  various  causes,  are  for  long 
periods  on  the  list;  or,  as  respects  the  able-bodied,  arc  tem- 
j)orarily  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  are  consequently 
unable  to  work. 

Mr.  Pashley  states,  that  he  has  made  extensive  inquiries, 
through  the  clerks  of  a  great  many  unions,  on  the  specific 
point  of  the  average  periods  during  which  relief  is  given  to 
individual  paupers,  and  on  the  answers  of  the  parties  named, 
and  other  grounds,  he  concludes  that  the  number  of  distinct 
individuals  annually  relieved  is  about  three  millions — upwards 
of  three-fold  the  number  relieved  on  any  given  day.  This  is  a 
frightful  fact — if  fact  at  all ;  but  other  and  more  reliable 
evidence  will  have  to  be  furnished,  before  we  admit  it  into  the 
category  of  known  and  demonstrated  things.  That  evidence  is 
attainable  b^ne  machinery  of  the  poor-law  board  and  of  the 
unions,  and  is  so  important  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
attain  it.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  record  the  length  of  time  each 
individual  is  in  the  receipt  of  relief  in  each  union,  and  if 
relieved  twice  or  oftener,  at  intervals,  the  fact  should  be 
noted.  Then,  if  age,  sex,  occupation,  and  birth-place  be 
noted,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  thrown  the  paujicrs 
on  the  rates,  the  causes  and  extent  of  pauperism  would  be 
ascertained;  and  what  is  of  vast  importance,  the  extiuit  to 
which  it  pervades  particular  classes  and  sections  of  the  ojiera- 
tive  body  would  be  clearly  demonstrated.  Tutil  this  is  done, 
and  done  it  ought  to  be,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
industrial  and  social  economy  of  the  working  classes  w  ill  reject 
as  absurd,  and  utterly  improbable,  a  calculation  which  brands 
as  a  pauper  nearly  every  fifth  man,  every  third  woman,  and 
every  sixth  child,  of  the  class  in  question. 

^Icanwhile,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  poor-law  reports 
goes  far  to  show  that  some  undebicted  fallacy  pervades  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Pashley  and  others. 

In  the  Fourth  Annual  Rejiort  of  the  Poor-law'  Hoard  (page 
113)  there  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  jicrsons 
of  all  classes  who  received  relief,  on  the  1st  of  .lanuarv  and  the 
1st  of  July  respectively,  each  year  from  184J)  to  \^^y2. 
following  is  a  very  condensed  abstract  of  the  same : — 
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Paupers. 

Adult  males — In  and  out-door,  able  bodied  .  .  35,41)1 

„  ,,  not  able  bodied  127,838 

Per 

ceutago. 

4-4 

15-8 

Per 

centage. 

Total  adult  males . 163,201) 

20*2 

Adult  females — In  &  out-door,  able  bodied  .  .  01,211 

„  „  „  not  able  bodied  230,388 

11-3 

21)-3 

Total  adult  females .  327,500 

40*6 

Children  under  10 — In  &  out-door,  able  bodied  .  21 1,48.5 
„  „  „  ,,  not  able  bodied  85,711 

2(’.-l 

10(5 

Total  children .  207,100 

36*7 

Adult  females — Wives  of  criminals,  soldiers,  See.  5,507 
Children  of  ditto . 14,704 

Total . 2(»,3()1 

2-5 

2*5 

Total .  808,155 

100*0 

1000 

The  first  remark  wliich  this  table  suggests  is,  that  the  able- 
bodied  male  adults  chargeable  to  the  rates  on  any  one  day  is 
only  •1’4  jier  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  paupers,  and  that 
adding  the  class  ‘  not  able-bodied,’  the  proportion  of  adult 
mule  ])aupers  to  all  paupers,  is  40*4  per  cent.  Ikit  Mr.  Pashley 
supposes  that  able-bodied  adult  male  ]niuj)ers  are  not  charge¬ 
able  to  the  rates,  on  the  average,  more  tlian  two  months,  and 
therelore,  that  the  total  number  of  this  class  annually  relieved, 
is  six  times  greater  than  the  number  relieved  on  any  given  day. 
It  so,  then  in  1854,  there  will  be  414,7(>(),  or  1  in  17,  of  the 
total  number  of  adult  able-bodied  males  of  the  oj)crative  class 
chargeable  to  the  rates.  This  number,  Mr.  Pashley  argues, 
(j>age  10),  measures  the  dvjicicnnj  of  cmjdoument ;  in  other  words. 
It  IS  ‘  want  of  work,’  which  makes  them  paupers,  and  prevents 
their  becoming  ‘  useful  members  of  society.’  The  correctness, 
or  error,  of  this  statement  is  easily  ascertained.  The  table 
already  referred  to  shows  the  following  figures  : — 


Able  bodied  adult  males  relieved  Jan.  1, 1852,  in-door,  . 

»  „  „  out  of  work 

Chargeable  on  account  of  accident,  sudden  sickness,  S:c.  1 
of  self,  or  some  member  of  the  family . J 


0,082  *8 

4,108  -5 

24,071  3*1 


Total 


35,401  4*4 


^'upposing  the  able-bodied  resident  in  the  workhouses  to 
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be  there,  because  of  ‘  want  of  work,’  and  multiplying  the  total 
number  of  the  two  first  lines  of  figures  by  (>,  there  is  a  result 
of  (>  1,7  10,  who  for  two  months  each,  annually,  are  chargeable 
to  the  rate  ;  being  one  in  fifty-seven  of  the  total  number  of 
adult  males  of  the  working  classes.  It  appears,  furiber,  that 
the  jnoportion  of  this  class  of  paupers  to  all  paupers  relieved 
on  a  given  day,  is  only  1*3  per  cent  ,  and  to  the  ])aupevs 
relieved  in  one  year,  ^  l  j)er  cent.  The  ])ro])ortion  of  those 
relieved  on  account  of  accident,  sickness,  or  iidirmity  of  self  or 
family,  is  3*1  per  cent,  of  the  paujicrs  relieved  on  a  given  day, 
and  3  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  relieved  in  one  year.  Here, 
then,  is  the  measure  of  ‘  want  of  work’ — namely,  1*3  j)cr  cent, 
at  any  one  moment,  and  the  measure  of  disahiUty  to  work,  at 
any  one  moment,  3*4  per  cent.,  as  rcs])ccts  able-hodud  adult 
males.  There  remains  the  adult  males  mIio  are  7iot  able- 
bodied,  in  number  according.  to  the  same  table,  T21,o(>l.  Of 
these  a  large  j)roportion  will  be  old  and  infirm,  and  incapable 
of  much,  if  any,  work.  1U‘  that  as  it  may,  they  constitute  lifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  ]>au]H‘rs  always  under  relief,  and  su]>])osing 
the  total  number  relieved  annualJi/  Xo  be  ISO, 000  (and  that 
number  is  reijuired  to  fill  uj)  Mr.  Pashley’s  three  millions  of  all 
classes  of  ])auj)eis),  the  ])ei*  centage  to  all  paujiers  would  be 
sixteen  ])er  cent.  The  following  table  Mill  place  these  con¬ 
clusions  in  a  clear  jioint  of  vicNv  : — 


Paupers, — Able  bodied  adult  males. 


For  want  of  M'ork. 


bv  Acriitent,  Sickucss, 
.Vc.  of  Sfir  «'r  Fiiiiiily. 


IVrcoiifago 
to  all 
raupors, 

Itclievcd  in  one  day  .  1*3 

Itelievcd  in  one  vear  .  2*1 

% 


IVrcrntnge  to 
total  prop,  of 
Adult  Malt'S, 

•3 

P7 


IVn-rntiigo  IVrn'iifago  to 
to  all  total  I'fop.  of 

I’aupcrs.  ^lalf  Adults. 

31  1 

5-0 


When  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  main,  the  subsistence  t'f 
adult  females  and  the  children  of  the  Morking  class  depends 
on  the  employment  of  the  adult  males,  it  must  be  considered 
ns  somewhat  consolatory,  that  of  the  latter  class,  1  in  3  It)  is 
on  the  rates,  from  Mant  of  Mork  ;  and  1  in  lol 

from  disability  of  one  kind  or  other.  As  Mr.  Pashlcv  l>uts 
the  jwoportions  (page  19),  1  in  17  of  the  total  ))oj)ulation 
of  adult  males  would  seem  to  be  paujiers  icantirtf/  emjdoymcnt. 
True,  Mr.  Pashley  virtually  states  that  such  is  the  ])roportion 
of  the  total  immher  of  itidiridu(d,^  of  this  class  relieved  iti  one  year, 
to  the  total  popidation  of  that  class  ;  but  he  virtuallv  ]U)ints  his 
readers  to  the  contrary*  inference,  when  he  compares  tlu‘  ndiole 
number  rclievetl  in  one  year,  at  an  average  of  two  months  lor 
each,  with  the  j>roj)ortions  of  a  section  of  the  Austrian  army 
to  the  j)opulation  of  the  countries  to  Mhich  it  belongs ;  and 
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thence  concludes,  that  ‘  if  panperism^  like  sohlierismy  wore  a  badge 
or  uniform y  paupers  would  he  met  with  in  Kngland  as  often  as 
soldiers  in  Justria.'  It  is  a  miserable  aritlimetic,  however, 
which,  hccausc  the  population  of  a  ])ortioii  of  Austria  and  its 
soldiers  respectively,  are  identical  in  number  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  annual  number  of  ])au])ers  in  Juigland, — therefore 
paupers  are  as  numerous  in  luigland  as  soldiers  in  Austria — 
althougli  in  Austria  the  soldiers  are  such  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  j)au))ers  in  Kngland  arc  ])aupers  only  for  two  months 
in  each  year.  'J’ruc,  at  some  time  in  each  year,  there  arc 
chargeable  tx)  the  rates  as  many  adult  males  in  hhigland  as 
there  are  soldiers  in  Austria, — but  a  right  logic,  and  a  correct 
aritlnnetie,  both  re})udiate  the  conclusion — that  therefore 
])auperisui  in  llngland  is  co-extensive  with  soldicrisin  in 
Austria.  It  is  statements  like  these,  loosely  made,  that  have 
frightened  the  ])eople  of  this  country,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses  and  their  daily  experience,  into  the  belief 
that  one  in  live,  six,  or  seven,  of  the  total  population  is  a])auper. 
h  cannot  be  too  strongly  ])ut,  or  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
true  measure  of  the  pauperism — or,  in  other  words,  the  destitu- 
tion  of  the  people,  is  its  daily  incidence,  as  iesj)eets  the  po))u- 
lation,  and  not  its  annual  one.  It  is  a  miserable  logic,  which 
confounds  the  liabili/g  of  a  population,  at  some  time,  to  become 
chargeable  to  the  rates,  with  the  actual  and  constant  pressure  of 
tliat  ]U)pnlation  on  the  rate. 

Passing  to  the  other  items  of  the  table  (l)age  '207),  it  ap])ears 
that  the  pro])ortion  of  jible-bodied  adult  females  daily  charge¬ 
able  to  the  rates,  is  11*3  per  cent.,  and  of  adult  females, 
able-bodied,  20*3  ]>er  cent. ;  that  children  constitute  30*7  })er 
cent.,  and  the  families  of  criminals,  soldiers,  sailors,  &c.,  2'5 
I>er  cent. 

It  aj>pears,  then,  that  four-fifths  of  the  total  jiaupers,  dailg 
ckargeutfley  are  females  and  children ;  and  ado])ting  another 
method  of  analysis,  the  following  figures  come  out: — 


Adults — males,  able  bodied  . 
a  h'lnales,  able  bodied 

Total  able  bodied  adults 
Adult  males  not  able  bodied  . 
n  females,  not  able  bodied  . 


^  hildrou  under  10,  able  bodied  . 

>1  ,,  not  able  bodied 

t>lher  classes . 2*5 


Percent to 
all  Paupers. 

.  4.4 

I’ereenla^je  to 
all  Paupers. 

.  11.3 

15-7 

.  15-S 
.  20-3 

45-1 

.  20- 1 

2G-1 

.  lo  r, 

10-0 

.  2-5 

2.5 

Total  . 


100-0 


100-0 
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It  seems,  then,  that  able-bodied  adults  constitute  only  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  and  that  the  adults 
not  able^bodicdy  constitute  15*1  j)cr  cent.  If  to  the  latter  be 
added  the  children,  not  able-bodied,  and  the  wives  and  children 
of  criminals,  &c.,  then  it  appears  that  58  -2  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  pauperism  of  the  nation  has  reference  to  the  class — not 
able-bodied.  How  far  that  term  is  co-extensivc  with  decrepi¬ 
tude,  or  with  bodily  and  mental  infirmity,  there  arc  no  suilicient 
means  of  determining  ;  but  the  poor-law  retunis  do  furnish  the 
means  of  determining,  ‘proximatehjy  what  proportions  are 
chargeable  to  the  poor-rate  from  causes  quite  a])art  from  the 
‘  want  of  work,’  or  ‘  the  ignorance,  brutality,  and  demoralization 
of  the  country.’  Adopting  another  method  of  analysis,  the 
table  (page  207)  gives  the  following  result: — 


ProperiioH  of  the  undermentioned  Class  of  Paupers,  Januaiy,  1S52. 


Class. 

1.  Adults  of  both  sexes,  able  bodied  and  not  able  bodied 
Adult  males,  chargeable  on  account  of  accident,') 

cy  sickness,  or  intinnity . J 

Adult  females — wives  of  same . 

^  Children  of  same . S 


Tor  cent. 

4r0 


14*5 


^  f  "Widows . 5’S 

*  \  Children,  dependent  on  same . 14‘S 

4.  Orjihans . 

5.  Otlier  children . 

r».  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children . 

7.  Illegitimate  children . 

8.  T.unatics . 

9.  ramilies  of  criminals.  See . 


2()G 

4-G 

0*9 

•4 

1-7 

1*^ 


lOllO 

It  np])cars,  then,  that  whilst  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  is  that  of  adults,  class  1, 
having  in  a  great  measure  for  its  immediate  causes  (dd  age, 
sickness  or  infirmity ;  3l)*7  per  eent.  of  that  pauj)erism  is  that 
of  widows  and  their  children,  and  orphans,  (classes  2,  .i,  and  4) 
having  for  its  immediate  causes  the  iintimelv  decease  ot  one 
parent,  or  of  both  ;  and  being,  therefore,  attriiiutable  rather  to 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  than  to  ‘  ignorance,  iinjirovidence, 
or  vice.’  It  may  be  true,  that  the  death  of  one  or  both  ])arcnts 
may  have  had  its  remote  cause  in  dissipation  or  vice,  and  that 
the  chargeability  ot  widows  and  children  frequently  arises  Ironi 
their  own,  or  their  deceased  jiarents’  improvidence  ;  still,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  classes  2,  *‘3  and  4, 
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arc  chargeable  to  the  rate  because  of  misfortune,  rather  than 
of  luoriil  fault. 

From  the  preeecling  analysis  and  considerations  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  seem  legitimately  deducible  : — 

First. — That  the  pauperism  of  England  and  Wales,  in  years 
of  ordinary  good  trade,  is  only  in  a  very  small  degree  attributable 
to  the  insufficiency  of  employment. 

Seconfi, — That  the  non-able-bodied  paupers  constitute  the 
great  charge  on  the  rates,  and  that  of  these  a  very  pre))on- 
derating  proportion  consists  of  persons  more  or  less  incapaci¬ 
tated  to  work,  or  unable  by  their  individual  exertions  (as  in 
the  case  of  widows  and  orphans)  to  provide  their  whole  sub¬ 
sistence. 

Third. — That  there  is  no  sufficient,  or  even  probable  evi¬ 
dence,  which  will  warrant  the  assertion,  that  all  pauperism  is 
attributable  to  the  ‘  ignorance  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
people.’ 

Fourth. — That  looking  to  the  large  proportion  of  paupers, 
who  must  be  chargeable  to  the  rates, /hr  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  one-tiflh,  or  even  one-sixth  of  the  working  classes, 
arc  annually  chargeable  for  a  period  of  more  or  less  duration, 
to  the  rates. 

One  other  and  distinctly  different  test  may  be  applied  to  the 
estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Pashley  and  others,  as  to  the  extent  of 
])auperism — namely,  the  relation  of  the  sum  paid  as  poor-rate 
to  the  whole  earnings  of  the  o]>evative  class.  It  is  a  moderate 
calculation,  that  the  actual  workers  of  the  oj>erativc  classes 
divide  amongst  them  120,00(),()00  sterling  per  annum.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  estimating  their  w’ages  at 
But  tm  the  lower  calculation,  the  money  actually  ex])ended  in 
the  relief  of  the  ])oor,  in  the  year  1851,  would  be  e([uivalent  to 
one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  earnings  of  this  class.  Putting 
the  wages  and  the  poor-rates  together,  as  the  wdiole  income  of 
the  class,  the  o]>erative  finds  twenty-four  parts,  and  the  rest  of 
society  one  part  of  the  same — no  very  frightful  ])roportion,  or 
such  a  proportion  as  warrants  the  silly  cry  that  tlie  jioor-rates 
will  swallow’  up  all  rent  and  profits ;  and  especially  wdicn  it  is 
considered,  that  under  any  jiossiblc  and  realizable  conditions  of 
society,  there  will  ever  be  the  thriftless,  the  incompetent,  the 
aged  and  infirm  ;  and  lastly,  widows  and  oqihans  who  liave 
nowhere  else  to  look  to — but  to  ])rivate  charity  or  the  poor- 
rate. 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  pauperism  may  now’  be  dismissed  ; 
not,  however,  without  the  expression  of  a  hoj)c  that  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  details  as  to  dietary,  cost  of  paupers,  election  of  guar- 
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(lians,  and  the  thousand  other  little  matters  about  wliicli  the 
l)0(»r-hi\v  board  concerns  itself,  and  torments  the  otlicials  of  the 
various  unions  in  the  kingdom,  will  not  prevent  its  obtainin*' 
such  statistics  of  the  extent  and  character  of  pauperism  as  have 
been  indicated  in  page  and  which,  once  ascertained,  would 
solve  many  a  vexed  (piestion  ;  and  what  is  almost  as  desirable 
would  save  the  j)ublie  from  the  infliction  of  much  pain  and 
alarm  arising  from  the  exaggerated  guesses,  for  they  are  nothin<» 
else,  of  most  of  our  writers  on  ‘  Ibiuperisin  and  I'oor  Laws? 
The  preceding  observations  on  Mr.  Pashley’s  book  refer  exclii- 
sively  to  they/r^/  chapter.  Of  the  following  nine  cha])ters  it  will 
sufliee  for  the  j)urpose  of  this  article  to  say,  that  while  tbev  are 
deej)ly  interesting  to  the  legal  or  philosoj  hlcal  student  of  the 
poor  laws,  they  will  not  much  aid  the  practical  administrator  or 
the  legislator  of  the  present  day  in  the  reform  of  j)oor-la\v 
abuses  and  evils.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  by  this  remark, 
to  de])reciate  the  two  chapters  on  the  extent  of  ])au])erism  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  respectively.  To  do  justice  to  those  eha])ters  would 
re(piire  a  sejuirate  notice,  and  some  elaborate  details — the  more 


so,  as  on  one  or  two  salient  aspects  of  the  subject,  dissent  would 
be  recorded  Irom  Mr.  l*ashley’s  conclusions.  One  only  can  he 
noticed.  On  ])ages  .)*2  and  o:3  statements  occur  relative  to  the 
<liflerent  duration  of  life  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  having 
lefeiamee  to  I’aris,  and  also  to  liOndon,  and  luigland  generally. 
Mr.  Pashley’s  statement  as  to  England  is,  that  the  gentry,  iu- 
<duding  children,  die  at  the  average  age  of  41,  tradesmen  at  ‘io, 
and  labourers  at  *22.  'J4u‘  inlerence  which  Jh)  out  of  100  persons 

^^ould  draw  from  this  statement  is,  that  the  average  age  at  death, 
and  the  average  duration  of  life  in  these  classes,  as  shown  hy 
the  statistics  ot  cities  and  rural  districts  respectivelv,  are  iden¬ 
tical.  Mr.  Pashley  seems  to  assert  this,  and  if  so,  he  has  fallen 
iult»  one  ot  those  statistical  ]>itfalls  which  are  ever  and  anon 
ingulling  those  who  are  better  jurists  or  classics,  than  statists. 
1  he  a\erage  age  at  death  ot  those  who  die  in  London,  or  Liver- 
poi»l,  oi  .Manchester,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  who  die  at 
Ciie.it  Mallow,  or  Hlandtord,  or  .Mahon,  on  the  other,  is  no  iu- 
dice  whatevm-  of  the  comparative  of  life;  simply  because 

t  u  ‘Uei age  age  at  death  is  governed  ]>rimarilv  by  the /rnyw- 
tious  oj  the  apes  in  each  locality,  and  only  secondarily  by  causes 
"  lunciions,  and  shorten  life.  If,  in  Liver- 

number  of  ])ersons  of  both  sexes,  iVoni 
'.I  V  ]U’eponderate  relatively  to  the 

lo  e  population,  over  tlie  numbers  of  the  same  ages  in  .Marlow 
or  .Malton,  it  will  necessarily  hapiien  that  deaths  will  be  more 
ittpient  in  t  le  lormer  places,  and  the  average  ages  will  be  le^s, 
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bfcansc  in  ilio  former  the  married  con])les  Nvill  bo  correspoiul- 
in*dv  more  numerous,  and  the  ehildren  in  j^reater  ratio  to  the  total 
population  ;  though  without  giving  the  most  remote  warrant 
to  tiie  conelusion,  that  taking  a  given  number  of  ])ersons  of 
the  name  (Kfe  in  eaeh  locality,  the  whole  duration  of  life  will 
be  diU’erent.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  in  ])raetiee  to  measure  the 
ilunition  of  life  in  ditrerent  localities  by  the  averntje  a(je  (it  deaths 
no  reference  being  made  to  the  elements  of  the  j)0])iihition,  as 
to  the  proportions  of  the  ages,  lint  on  this  point  we  must  not 
enlarge.  Mr.  Neison  will  set  Mr.  l\asldey  right  if  he  will  consult 
Ins  contrihutions  to  the  •  Statistical  Magazine.’ 

her  analytical  purposes,  Mr.  l^ashley's  work  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections — the  statistical,  comprising  the  three  first 
chapters;  the  historical,  embracing  cha])ters  iv.  to  xiii.  both 
inclusive;  and  the  critical  and  suggestive,  consisting  of  chap- 
urs  xiv.  to  xix.,  in  which  results  of  poor-law  legislation  are 
developed,  certain  ])lans  of  change  or  reform  are  examined,  and 
the  author’s  ow  n  plan  as  to  the  law*  of  settlement  and  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  rate  are  ])ropounded. 

The  fu  st  seven  chapters  under  the  second  division  have  already 
been  alluded  to  and  dismissed  ;  the  remaining  three  demand 
a  brief  notice  ;  not  because  they  arc  unimportant,  but  because 
most  persons  who  concern  themselves  about  ‘  ])auperism  and 
})oor-laws’  arc  tolerably  familiar  with  paujier  legislation  and  its 
results  from  1800  to  the  present  time.  No  one  disputes  the 
fuel  tliat  the  cliangc  made  by  the  law’^  of  18di  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  cheek  the  frightful  ])rogrcss  of  demoralization 
which  the  old  law*,  or  rather  a  vicious  administration  of  it, 
was  spreading  throughout  the  country,  chiedy  amongst  the 
labourers  in  agriculture.  The  changes  made  in  the  law  (in 
ls;U  )  no  doubt  greatly  cheeked  the  mischief  ])roduced  by  the 
older  system  ;  nevertheless,  ‘  it  was,’  says  Mr.  l^ishley,  ‘  little 
more  than  an  improvement  in  administrative  machinery,  and 
merely  provided  means  of  insuring  a  due  ])erformancc  of  that 
duly  of  relieving  the  ])00r,  the  neglect  of  which  had  been 
attended  by  great  injury  to  all  classes.’  The  hnv  of  settlement 
ami  removal,  however,  was  little  altered  by  the  legislation  of 
1831,  although  the  commissioners  re])orted  strongly  in  favour  of 
a  great  alteration  in  it.  Chapters  xii.  to  xiv.  are  mainly  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  what  is  now  the  law  of  settlement  and  re¬ 
moval,  and  will  amply  repay  a  careful  ])crusal.  They  do  not 
admit  even  of  a  very  condensed  abstract  here.  It  must  be 
assumed,  for  the  pur])ose  contcmjdated  in  further  comments  on 
the  subject,  that  the  law’,  as  it  now’  stands,  is  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex,  involves  parishes  in  great  uncertainty  and  expense,  ren¬ 
ders  it  exceedingly  diflicult  for  the  labourer  to  acquire  a  settle- 
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incut  at  all,  causes  great  practical  injustice,  as  betwixt  opkn  and 
CLOSE  parishes,  and  is  a  grievous  hardsbij)  to  the  working 
classes,  on  whom  it  operates  just  as  the  corn  laws  operated  on 
commodities  of  use  and  necessity— that  is,  to  prevent  the  free 
and  natural  circulation  of  the  commoditi/  they  have  to  (lis])ose 
of — that  is,  their  labour,  More  esj^ecially  the  retention  of  the 
law  of  ‘  derivative  settlement,’  coupled  with  the  new  restrictions 
on  ‘  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,’  have  had  this  ctlect ;  for 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  if  an  order  for  a  ])au|>er's 
removal  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  place  of  biitli  of 
father  or  grandfather^  may  be  quashed  by  proving  the  hirtli- 
])hice  of  a  more  remote  ancestor,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  tlic 
issue  must  be  to  force  back  labour  from  the  places  where  it  is 
in  demand  to  places  where  it  is  not  wanted ;  in  other  words,  to 
interfere  with  its  free  circulation.  The  law,  in  fact,  prevents 
emigration  from  the  agricultural  districts  to  the  manufacturing, 
and  from  one  agricultural  parish  to  another,  thus  limiting  most 
injuriously  the  equal  ])artitiou  of  labour  according  to  the  demand 
for  it  in  the  several  seats  of  industry,  manufacturing  or  agricul¬ 
tural. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  it  is  the  migliiy 
change  in  the  distribution  and  localizing  of  employment,  elfected 
by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  manufacture,  and  the  means  of 
transit  and  exchange,  which  have  rendered  the  old  law  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  removal  so  inapt  and  unsuitable  to  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  society'.  The  law  restricts  the  labourer  when  needing 
relief  to  the  j)lace  where  he  was  born,  or  where  some  ancestor, 
more  or  less  remote  from  him,  was  born,  and  with  which  j)lacc 
lie  has  no  connexion  or  relation,  except  the  natal  one,  in  place 
of  giving  him  a  right  to  relief  in  the  place  where  his  industry 
has  for  years  been  exercised,  and  to  whose  wealth  and  growth 
that  industry  has  largely  contributed.  For  the  last  eighty  years, 
a  steady  tide  of  immigration  has  set  in  to  the  scats  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  from  the  purely'  agricultural  countries  of 
I'ngland  and  Wales.  lmj)rovemcnts  in  agriculture  have  led  to 
the  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  economy  of  labour,  and  co- 
temporancously,  science  has  mightily  augmented  the  produc¬ 
tive  power  of  the  nation  as  respects  every  article  of  clothing, 
furniture,  or  luxury — from  which  conjunction  of  circumstances 
it  has  happened  that  the  food  of  the  people  has  vear  by’  year 
required  a  diminished  proportion  of  labour  to  produce  it — and 
there  has,  consequently,  been  a  y'early  increasing  proportion 
ot  labour  available  to  produce  other  articles  of  use,  comfort,  or 
luxury,  distinct  from  food.  It  has  necessarily  followed,  that,  as 
respects  large  masses  of  labourers — aye,  and  of  shopkeepers  and 
merchants  loo — located  and  naturalized  in  the  towns — they  have 
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setileineiitin  some  remote  and  obscure  country  parisli,  just 
because  tliev  were  born  there  ;  and  noney  where  the  whole  energy 
of  mind  and  body  have  i’or  a  life  been  exercised,  and  with 
which  they  have  fur  stronger  and  more  numerous  ties,  industrial 
and  social.  So  long  as  manufactures  were  conducted  on  what 
was  called  the  domestic  system — in  which  the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  loom  were  interchangeable  with  the  ])lough  and  the 
sickle,  the  distribution  of  labour  ^was  pretty  uniform — in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  average  of  jiarishes ;  and  the  labourer  worked  and 
died  in  the  parish  of  his  birth.  It  is  altogether  different 
now.  The  rural  ])arishes  throw  ofl'  every  year  more  or  less  of 
their  younger  ])opulation,  who  resort  to  the  towns,  and  becomo 
an  integral  part  of  their  ])opulation ;  and  these,  if  the  law'  of 
setilciuent  is  to  be  altered  in  conformity  with  the  altered  rela¬ 
tions  of  society,  should  be  their  ptfrishes.  To  this  conclusion  Mr. 
Pashley  had  come.  After  discussing,  in  chapters  xvii.  and 
xviii.,  various  plans  suggested  to  obviate  the  acknowledged 
evils  of  the  existing  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  and  also 
the  inequalities  and  anomalies  in  the  rating  of  parishes ;  he 
gives,  in  chaj)ter  xix.,  a  condensed,  but  lucid  exposition  of 
his  own  plan,  w  hich  is  as  follows  ; — ‘  That  the  law'  of  settlement 
be  wholly  rei)ealed ;  that  the  various  provisions  for  raising  and 
aduiiuisteriiig  relief  to  the  poor  be  consolidated  into  one  statute  ; 
that  the  yearly  sum  needed  for  such  relief  continue  to  be  raised 
by  ])aroehial  rates  on  real  property  ;  that  two-thirds  of  this  sum 
be  raised  by  a  ])ound-ratc,  equal  throughout  the  whole  country  ; 
and  the  remainder  by  a  further  pound* rate,  raising  in  every 
j)arish  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  actual  expenditure  of 
such  parish.’ 

Two  great  and  sweeping  changes  are  involved  in  this  pro- 
))Osal : — 

1.  'I  hat  the  right  to  relief  shall  be  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  accident  of  birth,  or  any  other  arbitrary  rule  of  settlement, 
the  destitute  poor  having  an  undisputed  claim  on  the  poor  rate 
ot  the  parish  in  which  their  destitution  has  arisen. 

2.  That  an  aj)proximation  shall  be  made  towards  a  national 
rate,  without  imj)airing  the  motives  to  economy  and  caution  in 
the  local  administration  of  the  funds  so  raised,  or  contracting 
the  range  of  municipal  or  union  self-government. 

I'o  the  first,  assent  has  already  been  given.  The  old  law  is 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  jiresent  condition  of  society,  restricts  the 
Irecdom  of  the  labourer,  more  especially  the  agricultural  labourer ; 
gives  vast  facilities  for  closing  some  ])arishes,  and  throwing  a 
most  unequal  and  unjust  charge  on  others,  and,  in  the  w'ords  of 
the  lamented  Peel,  ‘  subjects  the  ])oor  to  great  annoyance  and 
^'Ulfering;  and  not  only  inilicts  great  injustice  on  the  rural  dis- 
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tricts,  but  gives  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  every  just  and  lumiauc 
man.’  The  plan  is  in  accordance  with  suggestions  thrown  out 
from  time  to  time  hy  able  men  M*ho  have  sat  on  connnissious 
of  inquiry  into  the  oj)cration  of  the  poorla>vs  ;  hut,  like  all  pro¬ 
positions  for  reform  which  go  to  the  root  of  an  evil,  the  ]>ro- 
posed  change  shocked  too  many  ])rejudices,  and  interfered  too 
much  with  tlie  easy-going  habits  of  officials  to  find  inueh  favour. 
Too  few  persons  also  were  made  uncomfortable  and  uneasy  hv 
the  existing  law  (always  cxce])ting  the  poor  themselves)  to  excite 
a  movement  of  sufficient  force  to  carry  so  swcejiing  a  change: 
for  it  is  now  an  established  fact  in  the  jisycliology  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mind,  that  it  is  never,  or  rarely,  incited  to  systematic  and 
vigorous  action  in  political  or  social  reforms,  unless  the  evil 
to  be  removed  dij>s  into  the  purse  too  dcejily,  or  makes  the 
physical  man  uncomfortable. 

Mr.  Pashlcy  examines  briefly  the  current  objection  against 
the  entire  removal  of  the  la>v  of  settlement,  that  it  wouhl  lead 
to  a  kind  of  vagabondism  amongst  the  working  classes, — num¬ 
bers  of  them  strolling  about  the  country,  knoM’ing  they  had  a 
borne  everywhere,  and  anywhere.  No  doubt  some  restless  and 
idle  s])irits  would  do  so,  though  it  may  fairly  be  ilouhtcd 
whether  the  existing  vagrant  law  docs  not  give  verge  enough 
for  these.  Recent  experience,  too,  has  shown  that  for  such 
there  is  a  ready  and  most  simple  check.  Mr.  Rnller's  minute 
of  August  1th,  11^  IS,  prescribing  a  certain  dietary  for  vagrants, 
a  sejiarate  Mard,  the  administration  of  a  hath,  and  a  complete 
change  of  clothing,  has  had  a  marvellous  effect  in  diminishing 
applications  at  the  vagrant  offices.  The  ‘  Second  Annual 
Ib  port  of  the  Poor  law  Hoard,’  pp.  H5 — IdS,  gives  anijdc 
details  from  the  l^oor-law  inspectors  of  the  good  eH’ccts  of  these 
regulations.  Mr.  Earnall,  inspector  of  a  district  comjnising 
Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  the  bhast  Riding  of  York,  and  ])arl 
of  Eincoln  and  Stafford,  shows  that  the  average  diminution  of 
in-door  ami  out-door  vagrants  in  1848 — J),  was(»f>.\  ]K'r  cent.,  so 
effectual  did  the  simple  test  of  Mr.  Rullcr  ])rove,  that  test 
involving  the  discovery  i>f  pccuniarg  resonrees,  if  the  vagrant 
bad  anv,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  undoubtedlv  have. 
Rut  if  no  such  simple  means  existed  of  detecting  imposture 
and  vagabondage,  it  would  be  monstrous  folly  and  gross  injus¬ 
tice  to  prevent  tliC  free  circulation  of  labour  because  a  traction 
of  the  operative  classes  might  abuse  the  privilege  (say  right) : 
and  let  it  be  especially  noted,  that  the  vvhole  argument  against 
making  a  working  man’s  parish  co-extensivc  with  the  kingdom, 
rests  on  the  stupid  and  calumnious  sup])osition  that  the  1  Miglish 
operator  is,  what  all  who  know  the  class  must  decjily  regret  to 
And  Mr.  Pashley  describing  as  being  the  character  of  at  least 
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three  or  four  millions  of  them,  ‘  ignorant,  degraded,  and 
miserable.’  It  is  })ast  comprehension  how  men  who  have  the 
fact  patent  before  them  every  day  and  hour,  that  in  no  land  are 
the  results  of  industry  so  large,  should  persist  in  asserting  that 
the  producers  are  the  most  ‘  ignorant  and  degraded  of  civilised 
nations.’  If  they  are  correct,  then  ignorance  and  immorality 
are  no  harriers  to  material  national  progress ;  or,  to  put  the 
converse,  intelligence  and  virtue  are  not  essential  to  it.  The 
final  eonelusions  from  such  premises  need  not  he  elaborated. 
Sulhee  it  to  say,  if  true,  there  is  no  harmony  and  no  necessary 
connexion  betwixt  moral  and  material  well-being.  If  so, 
Solomon  was  a  fool  ! 

But  tlie  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  if  unaccom- 
])jinie(l  by  such  a  re-arrangement  of  the  poor-rate,  as  would 
jnoxiinately  e(pialise  its  incidence  throughout  all  the  parishes 
of  Kngland  and  Wales,  would  inllict  considerable  injustice  on 
the  rate-])ayers,  and  would  hermetically  seal  some  parishes 
against  any  future  charges.  The  exein])tion  which  such 
])arishos  now  enjoy  from  the  burden  of  rates  in  consequence  of 
ilie  systematic  removal  of  old  cottages,  and  the  ])revention  of 
the  erection  of  new  ones,  would  be  eti’ectually  removed  by  a 
national  rate  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  charge  in 
laigland  and  Wales,  and  which  would  further  have  the  good 
cll’cct  of  relieving  those  open  }>arishes  on  which  a  most  unfair 
pressure  is  thrown  by  the  owners  of  ])roperty  in  the  close 
juuishes,  by  the  ])racticc  of  clearances. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  ])ro]iosal  apjiroximates  to  a 
NATio.NAL  UATK,  and  that  if  it  should  be  found  in  practice  to 
neutralise  the  motives  to  a  judicious  and  economical,  but  still 
humane  administration  of  the  ])oor-rate  funds,  and  if  besides 
it  sliould  undermine  and  destroy  the  ])rinciplo  and  ])ractice  of 
self-government,  its  evil  would  be  far  greater  than  its  good. 
Once  withdraw  the  vigilance  of  local  and  interested  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  rate,  make  the  fund  a  ])tiblic  one,  accessible  to 
all,  and  derivable  from  the  whole  nation,  administer  it  through 
])aid  otlicials,  and  a  central  board,  and  lavisli  expenditure  will 
he  the  order  of  the  day'.  Pauperism  will  be  unblushing,  inso¬ 
lent,  and  exacting,  and  the  morals  of  large  sections  of  the 
working  classes  will  be  seriously  deteriorated.  Mr.  l*ashley 
anus  to  combine  a  just  distribution  of  the  ])ecuniary  ])ressurc 
of  the  rate,  with  the  preservation,  intact^  of  all  the  motives  to  a 
vigilant  administration  of  it,  by  providing  that  one-third  of  the 
bum  recpiired  for  the  relief  of  the  ])oor  in  each  ])arish  or  union, 
shall  he  raised  by  a  separate  local  rate.  lie  evidently  assumes 
that  considerations  of  economy  and  ])ersonal  interest  will  be  n» 
cflcctual  in  securing  local  supervision  and  watchfulness,  when 
N.S. — VOL.  IV.  u 
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all  that  can  be  economised  is  one-third  of  the  actual  s\mi  ex-  I 

pended  in  any  given  parish.  Now  the  average  rate  for  Knglaud  i 

and  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  Is.  (>d.  in  the 
pound.  Mr.  Pashley  holds  that,  as  respects  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  the  rate-payers,  the  control  over  an  expense  of  (id. 
in  the  pound  will  be  as  effectual  as  the  control  over  Is.  (id.  in 
tlie  pound.  His  position,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  self- 
evident  one,  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  logical  fonmilac, 
and  no  moral  axioms  on  which  to  decide  the  point  at  issue; 
for  there  does  seem  to  us  great  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
on  the  known  fact  that  a  pressure  of  Is.  (>d.  in  the  pound  on  a 
man's  pocket  makes  him  look  sharp  after  its  outlay,  it  is  de¬ 
monstrable  or  probable  that  a  pressure  of  6d.  in  the  ])ound  will 
do  the  same  thing.  We  cannot  estimate  the  intensity  of 
motives  of  the  class  under  consideration,  and  determine  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  impulse  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
scale  of  charge.  It  may  happen  that,  as  in  the  case  of  mag¬ 
netism,  the  impulse  ceases  altogether  at  a  given  ])oint ;  and  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  vanishing  point  is  7d.  in  the  pound, 

Mr.  Pashley’s  jdan  would,  in  effect,  destroy  all  local  control, 
and  hand  over  the  administration  of  the  wliolc  poor-rate  to  a 
central  board,  and  a  whole  army  of  greedy  and  rajiacious 
officials,  to  the  great  waste  of  the  public  money,  to  the  (lestruc- 
tiou  of  the  spirit  of  self-government,  and  the  serious  injury  of 
the  working  classes.  The  plan  is  w’orth  careful  and  serious 
consideration.  That  it  will  soon  or  hastily  be  adopted  is 
altogether  improbable ;  the  danger  is  that  it  may  be  summarily 
dismissed  without  due  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Pashley  to  say,  that 
it  would  bo  most  unfair  to  him  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  his 
work  by  the  degree  of  dissent  from  some  of  Ins  positions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  notice  of  it.  It  must  be  repeated  that  the 
object  of  this  notice  is  confined  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
whole  subject  taken  up  by  the  author.  A  large  jiortion  of 
what  he  has  written,  and  ably  wTitten,  too,  is  matter  for  the 
legal,  rather  than  the  general  critic,  and  for  the  philosophic 
investigator  of  the  changes  in  social  relations  from  one  gener¬ 
ation  to  another,  and  their  causes.  Except  to  such,  many  of 
his  chapters  are  uninteresting,  not  because  they  convey  no 
political  or  moral  lesson,  but  because  the  lesson  is  too  recondite 
and  occult  for  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude,  in  one  sense  of 
that  term,  is  found  in  all  grades,  aye,  even  in  our  halls  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  justice.  Referring  to  those  chapters  which  relate  to 
existing  social  relations,  and  the  actual  character  and  operation 
of  tlie  laws  relative  to  poor-relief,  settlement,  and  removal, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Pashlev’s  know’ledge  is 
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minute  and  accurate.  lie  also  displays  great  acuteness  in 
detecting  not  merely  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  but,  what  is 
a  proof  of  still  higher  intellectual  power,  great  sagacity  in  fore¬ 
seeing  the  hnal  incidence  of  the  many  schemes  of  Poor-law 
Reform  which  have  been  propounded  of  late  years.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  to  discover  the  defects  of  actually 
working  machinery ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  forecast  the 
working  of  machinery  planned  only  on  paper.  The  eye 
measures  the  one  ;  jlhe  mind,  by  an  abstract  process,  resting  on 
a  thorough  conception  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  forces, 
calculates  the  other. 


Art.  II. — Le  Robimon  Chrelwi.  Tar  Madame  Le  Prince. 

Paris  ;  1851. 

In  this  extraordinary  book  we  have  a  story  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  >vretched  character  of  infidelity.  The  unreasonable 
doctrines  of  what  is  styled  rationalism  arc  dealt  with  by  a 
master  pen.  The  author  chooses  a  new  scene  of  adventure,  and 
basing  her  plot  on  the  favourite  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  has 
written  a  narrative  of  intense  excitement,  but  all  directed  to  a 
noble  puqiosc.  Instead  of  criticising  her  production,  we  may 
more  profitably  employ  a  few  pages  in  laying  the  substance  of 
it  before  the  reader. 

Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  great  thoughts,  and  forms  the  cru¬ 
cible  in  which  our  reflections  become  refined  and  purified. 
Great  minds  have  loved  it,"  because  by  the  force  of  fancy,  what 
is  loveliness  to  others  is  not  such  to  them  ;  for  shapes  and  forms 
of  beauty  people  the  copse,  the  woodland,  and  the  vale,  which 
breathe  inspiration  upon  them  as  they  pass,  and  plant  the  first 
germs  of  those  ideas  which  are  destined  afterwards  to  burst  in 
superior  grandeur  upon  the  world.  But  to  the  young  the  charm 
of  solitude  is  the  boundless  thought  of  independence  it  infuses. 
To  be  responsible  to  none,  to  be  sole  sovereign  of  a  territory, 
sole  possessor  of  its  productions,  to  live  in  perpetual  excitement 
and  apprehension  of  danger,  such  is  the  fascinating  ambition 
which  inspires  the  boy  when  he  peruses  the  adventures  of 
‘Robinson  Crusoe.’  Hence  the  popularity  which  has  ever 
attended  works  of  this  description  ;  and  numerous  are  those 
which  have  appeared  in  emulation  of  the  great  original. 

The  trials  and  sufferings,  however,  of  the  Christian  Robinson, 
lead  but  to  one  result — his  conversion  from  unbelief  to  belief. 

u  2 
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Thrown,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  dangerous  society  of  Voltaire 
and  the  disci])les  of  his  school,  he  imbibed  their  notions,  and 
became  reckless  of  his  own  opinions  and  their  expression.  His 
state  of  mind  was  such  as  few  can  conceive.  Supported  by  false 
philosophy,  buoyed  up  by  unstable  conjectures,  he  lived  in  per- 
petual  excitement,  scarcely  daring  to  project  his  fancy  forward, 
haunted  by  desire  to  know  something,  yet  fearing  to  know  the 
truth.  His  mind  presented  a  hideous  blank,  dark  thoughts  over¬ 
whelmed  his  soul,  and  retreating,  left  a  desert  covered  with 
wrecks  and  shattered  fragments  of  all  to  which  his  spirit  odcc 
clung,  and  the  degrading  idea  of  annihilation  bounded  his 
existence  to  the  brief  span  which  experience  has  set  as  the  limit 
of  human  life. 

The  pride  of  this  creature's  heart  refused  to  recognise  the  truth 
of  Christianity  ;  he  was  a  miserable  sceptic,  and  was  in  per¬ 
petual  perturbation.  The  soul  of  man,  in  its  passage  through 
this  transitory  state,  requires  a  resting  place  on  which  to  repose 
its  weakness.  It  refuses  to  be  content  with  pleasures  which 
result  from  the  mere  indulgence  of  earthly  appetites  and  pas¬ 
sions.  It  shrinks,  as  the  sensitive  plant  recoils  from  the  touch 
of  man,  each  time  that  we  are  led  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
spiritual  and  divine  portion  of  our  nature.  The  God  that 
called  all  things  into  existence  implanted  in  our  hearts  a 
yearning  for  something  purer  than  the  delights  of  this  world 
to  distinguish  and  elevate  us  above  other  portions  of  the 
creation.  He  gave  us  thought,  and  the  power  of  arranging 
thought  with  order  and  metliod,  and  the  faculty'  of  project¬ 
ing  our  imaginations  into  a  future,  which  is,  in  other  words, 
the  hope  of  immortality  ;  of  noiinshiiig  a  never  fully  to  be 
satisfied  desire  of  eternal  life,  which,  acting  as  a  beacon 
through  oiir  mortal  existence,  beckons  us  forward,  and  teaches 
ns  how  best  \\c  may  attain  to  it.  And  this  insatiable  desire  is 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  by  which  mankind  and  states  must 
stand  or  fall.  They  must  be  led  by  it  to  glory,  or  crumble  to 
ashes.  Each  earthly  fabric  that  has  risen  without  it  has  fallen, 
the  most  glorious  efforts  of  human  genius  have  perished,  the 
expansions  of  the  finest  intellects  have  been  dimmed  without  its 
presence. 

To  understand  the  story  of  Robinson,. for  such  wc  must  call 
him,  it  is  needful  to  reflect  on  his  early  career.  In  Paris  he  had 
mingled  in  every  description  of  society;  tlie  lofty  and  inspiring 
oratory  of  Mirubeaii  and  Lamcth  fired  his  enthusiasm  ;  llobes- 
pierre  subdued  him  b\’  the  (ire  of  his  genius.  Into  these  ranks 
lie  entered,  and  was  \velcomed ;  but  venturing  to  protect  the 
cause  of  tlie  Girondists,  he  w’as  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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vengeance  of  Robespierre,  to  fly  from  France.  England,  the 
universal  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  was  open  to  receive  him,  but  it 
created  for  him  no  home.  His  thoughts  were  his  w  orst  enemies, 
continually  urging  him  hither  and  thither,  lashing  him  like  scor¬ 
pions  into  perpetual  excitement ;  his  faith  in  holy  and  spiritual 
things  was  shaken  ;  and  instead  of  repelling  the  assailant,  he 
took  it  into  his  bosom  and  nourished  it. 

The  vast,  intricate,  and  subtle  theories  of  metaphysics  spread 
before  him,  his  mind  was  too  weak  to  follow^  out  their  investi¬ 
gation,  to  trace  them  back  to  their  one  origin.  All  we  know, 
all  we  behold,  the  study  of  the  stars,  the  planetary  system,  the 
dim  glimpses  we  obtain  of  other  worlds,  of  j)lanets  inhabited  by 
beings  like  ourselves,  confused  and  bewildered  him  ;  and  paus¬ 
ing  on  the  threshold  of  research,  he  retreated  with  his  mind 
overpowered,  and  his  reflective  faculties  apj)arcntly  annihilated 
by  the  intricacies  of  philosophy. 

It  is  but  too  often  that  a  superficial  glance  at  metaphysics 
leads  to  this  result;  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whose 
care  the  task  of  instructing  the  young  is  confided,  to  impose 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  either  bending  their  wdiole  powers 
of  thought  and  reflexion  upon  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  faithfully  j)ursuing  it,  or  of  leaving  it  alono 
altogether.  The  young  student,  eager  to  grasp  his  subject  at  once, 
to  embrace  it  in  its  wdiole  extent,  glances  hither  and  thither,  and, 
imagining  he  perceives  on  its  surface  a  few’  discrepancies  and 
inconsistencies,  not  being  able  at  a  glance  to  reconcile  all  that  he 
beholds,  hastily  retreats  with  a  disordered  and  shattered  state 
of  mind  from  whose  ill-regulated  thoughts  spring  a  series  of 
douhts  and  hesitations,  which  ultimately  lead  to  loss  of  faith  and 
dependence  on  a  higher  ])ower.  I'hen  comes  a  ])ause.  A  re¬ 
action  sj)eedily  takes  place;  the  soul,  not  having  its  natural 
resource  to  fly  to,  steals  about  in  its  nakedness,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none.  Man  shatters  by  one  w’eak  impulse  of 
thought  the  great  and  glorious  system  on  which  the  theory 
of  the  universe  is  founded,  without  being  able  to  raise  up 
another  in  its  stead.  In  vain  does  he  seek  to  sup])ly  a  wiser 
and  nobler  reason  for  the  things  that  be.  Each  day  his  own 
weakness  becomes  more  felt,  as  w  ell  as  his  incapability  to  soar  up¬ 
wards  and  look  dow  n  ujmn  the  world,  and  com])rehend  the  causes 
which  maintain  its  balance.  And,  because  of  such  results  we  say, 

IS  far  better  for  man  to  rest  in  ignorance  of  these  things, 
than  to  go  only  so  far  in  the  study  of  them  as  to  unsettle  his 
thoughts  upon  higher  and  more  important  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Religion  is  as  necessary  to  our  veal  haj)piness  as  light  is  to 
our  existence.  Without  dependence  on  some  higher  and  nobler 
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influence  than  his  own,  how  weak  is  man !  And  this  )>rinciple 
is  developed  throughout  every  part  of  creation.  The  little  child 
must  have  the  support  of  its  mother ;  without  her  care  it  pro¬ 
longs  its  existence  with  difficulty ;  the  motlier  of  that  child 
requires  the  support  of  a  husband  ;  that  husband  is  dependent 
on  the  community,  without  whose  direct  or  indirect  assistance 
he  cannot  procure  the  means  of  daily  existence.  All  mankind 
are  indissolubly  linked  together;  all  created  things  draw  nourish¬ 
ment  one  from  the  other  ;  the  fishes  of  the  sea  find  sustenance 
from  small  ones  of  their  own  speeies ;  the  plants  require  the 
shelter  of  hills  and  ofttimes  the  shade  of  trees  ;  the  stately  oak 
is  fed  by  the  rain  and  the  moist  earth  ;  the  coral  must  be  washed 
by  the  great  ocean ;  the  diamond  nestles  amidst  rougher  stones; 
the  bird  seeks  a  home  in  the  friendly  copse  or  lonely  dell ;  the 
flower  must  have  its  proper  warmth  and  light ;  and  light  is 
regulated  by  Him  from  whom  it  flow’s.  Hence,  if  w’e  examine  all 
things,  we  shall  find  all  creation,  all  material  things,  united 
in  one  grand  chain,  one  of  whose  links  cannot  be  broken  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  whole. 

Robinson  now  joined  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  starting  upon  an 
expedition  through  the  Arctic  Sea.  We  pass  over  the  details  of 
the  voyage  until  the  vessel,  on  the  point  of  return  home,  is  sud¬ 
denly  surrounded  by  frozen  water,  and  detained  amidst  a  mass 
of  floes ;  the  cold  was  intense,  and,  alternating  between  hope 
and  fear,  exposed  to  tempests,  and  speculating  on  the  danger 
which  threatened  if  detained  in  these  seas,  and  surrounded 
by  the  bergs,  the  crew’  of  the  Ptolemy’  passed  a  monotonous 
time.  After  a  sojourn  of  many-  weeks  amidst  the  frozen 
waters  diversified  only  by  the  sound  of  cracking  Hoes  as 
they  swept  past  the  vessel’s  side,  the  supposed  appearance  of 
land  a-head  was  hailed  with  joy’  by’  the  w  hole  crew.  A  boat 
was  let  dow  n,  which  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
supposed  land  w  as  a  belt  of  bergs,  slowly  but  surely  advancing 
upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  glasses  its  undulating  motion  on 
the  surface  of  the  horizon  could  be  clearly’’  discerned.  To 
retreat  was  their  first  impulse ;  and  a  faint  breeze  which  now 
spning  up  took  them  on  a  few’  knots,  when  suddenly’  the  wind 
was  hushed,  the  sails  flapped  against  the  mast,  and  a  sort  of 
stagnation  passed  over  the  face  of  everything.  Their  very 
breath  seemed  congealed  ;  and  so  intense  was  the  cold,  that, 
forgetful  of  the  danger  likely’  to  come  to  the  vessel,  even  the 
men  on  the  look-out  were  compelled  to  descend  below’.  The 
few’  waves  that  had  hitherto  washed  the  vessel’s  sides  sank,  and 
&  leaden  silence  proclaimed  that  the  sea  w’ns  one  vast  frozen 
mass.  Strange  fears  of  abandonment  in  that  voiceless  solitude 
stole  over  the  hearts  of  the  crew’ ;  the  surrounding  of  the  ice, 
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the  blockade  of  their  vessel  was  so  sudden  that  they  had  scarcely 
in  imagination  prepared  for  it,  and  now  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  watch  the  grandeur  of  their  ice-bound  territory,  and  hope 
for  the  appearance  of  water  faintly  oozing  up  between  the  Hoes 
and  bergs.  For  months  this  state  of  things  continued  ;  but 
gradually  a  mildness  seemed  to  steal  over  nature,  and  they  were 
enabled  once  more  to  appear  upon  deck,  and  look  out  for  the 
excitement  of  the  chase. 

One  day  whilst  the  crew  were  taking  their  ordinary  recreation 
of  walking  up  and  down,  a  group  of  large  bears  made  their 
appearance  within  gun-shot  of  the  vessel,  which  they  at  last 
were  so  hardy  as  to  advance  to  attack.  Foxes,  rein-deer,  &c., 
were  successively  seen,  and  flights  of  birds  swept  above  their 
heads  too  high  to  ascertain  their  species.  These  facts  induced 
the  supposition  that  there  was  some  island  near  at  hand,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  jiermission  was  accordingly  given  to 
the  stidf  to  go  on  a  hunting  expedition.  At  first  the  greatest 
cliscij)liiie  was  maintained.  The  lieutenant  was  desired  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  upon  his  charge,  to  sec  that  they  did  not  stray 
out  of  sight.  By  degrees,  however,  they  expanded  im]}erccp- 
tibly  into  small  groups,  as  the  strict  discipline  at  first  observed 
was  relaxed,  and  further  apjiroach  upon  the  island  seemed  to 
inspire  them  with  security.  Robinson,  at  the  head  of  one  or 
two,  advanced  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flight  of  birds,  and 
hastening  on  without  looking  back,  called  out  to  his  companions 
to  follow.  Onward  he  wxnt,  and  at  length  shot  down  one  of  tho 
birds,  which,  how’ever,  wounded  as  it  Nvas,  rose  to  continue  its 
flight,  but  soon  fell  dead.  Proud  of  his  capture,  Robinson  turned 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  but  found  himself 
utterly  alone.  Crying  out  their  names,  no  answer  but  the  echoes 
of  his  words  was  heard.  A  fear  of  being  surrounded  by  the  bears 
was  at  first  his  only  apprehension,  since  he  felt  certain  that  the 
moment  he  was  missed  others  would  be  sent  in  search  of  him  ; 
but  ns  time  stole  on,  and  his  cries  and  volleys  continued  un¬ 
noticed,  his  distress  became  great.  A  small  barrel  of  rum,  his 
sword  and  gun,  constituted  his  stock  of  wealth  ;  and  overcome 
with  fear,  he  stole  hither  and  thither,  bending  down  his  ear  to 
the  earth  to  listen  for  some  sound  to  break  the  dread  silence. 
The  night — a  long  night— passed  at  length,  and  the  sun  rose 
upon  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  frozen  territory,  but  it  aided  him 
no  more  than  the  stars  had  done  before.  Another  day  was 
spent  in  wandering  to  and  fro,  in  scanning  the  horizon  in  every 
direction  through  his  spy-glass,  to  discover  traces  of  the  vessel, 
but  nothing  around  gave  him  hope.  No  sign  of  life  disturbed 
die  grandeur ;  all  was  still,  deserted  ;  and  his  own  wildly- 
throbbing  heart  seemed  the  only  thing  that  did  not  rest. 
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The  vast  ocean  was  quiet  and  glassy.  A  frozen  hand  had 
passed  over  and  stilled  its  waves.  Vast  broken  substances 
reared  themselves  from  its  surface,  forming  mountains,  and  hills 
and  hillocks,  from  which  darted  irregular  ])eaks  and  arms  of 
frozen  water.  During  this  time  his  barrel  of  rum,  the  bird  he 
had  slain,  and  the  pure  snow  that  glistened  around,  had 
formed  his  sustenance  ;  but  the  desire  of  sleep  after  a  wakiu" 
so  unnaturally  prolonged,  now  became  so  strong  that  he 
saw  no  resource  but  to  lie  down,  and  accept  the  death 
which  this  exposed  slumber  should  bring  to  him.  But 
courage  and  the  desire  of  life  inspired  him  once  again.  Ho 
rose  from  the  earth  with  a  bound,  and  continued  his  course,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  a  safe  retreat  for  the  night.  At  length, 
following  the  track  of  some  foxes,  he  came  to  a  fissure  in  the 
mountains,  which  presented  to  his  view'  two  openings.  Into  one 
of  these  he  fired  the  contents  of  his  gun,  and  five  or  six  foxes 
immediately  crept  out  on  the  other  side  and  made  oil*.  Into 
this  place  he  succeeded  in  creeping;  and  when  within,  a  bit  of 
twine  dipped  in  rum  served  him  for  a  torch.  Here,  wrapping 
himself  in  the  skin  of  a  deer  he  had  ])reviously  killed,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  more  than  eleven  hours,  as  he 
discovered  by  consulting  his  watch.  The  next  morning  beheld 
his  temporary  home  crushed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and 
underneath  it  were  buried  his  gun,  his  barrel  of  rum,  the  rein¬ 
deer’s  skin,  &c.  These  losses  w  ere  great.  They  left  him  with  a 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  knife  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  bears,  and  to  procure  himself  food.  Regrets,  how  ever,  were 
vain,  and  he  once  more  set  out  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
traces  of  his  vessel.  Faint  tremblings  of  the  earth,  and  a  sound 
in  the  distance  as  of  thunder  tremulously  muttering  at  broken 
intervals,  inspired  him  with  the  fear  that  he  was  standing  on 
a  volcanic  isle,  a  fear  that  was  but  too  soon  realised  !  At  some 
little  distance  a- head  he  Vieheld  a  dark  mass  spreading  over  the 
snow-covered  ground  which  attracted  his  attention.  Advancing 
rapndly  towards  it,  he  discovered  a  troop  of  polar  dogs  surround¬ 
ing  the  carcase  of  a  huge  bear.  The  animals  took  to  flight  on 
his  approach.  The  creature  had  been  lately  w  ounded,  and,  as 
it  proved  upon  examination,  by  guns;  and  had  evidently  crawled 
thither  from  some  spot  at  no  great  distance  to  breathe  out  its 
last.  By  the  lingering  twilight  he  still  saw’  the  track  of  blood 
distinctly  marked  on  the  glistening  snow’.  Hope  fired  him  once 
more.  Following  the  dark  traces,  he  hastily  jiroceedcd,  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  should  be  able  to  discover  his  friends.  Night,  how¬ 
ever,  fell,  and  about  midnight  he  came  upon  the  spot  where  the 
combat  must  have  occurred.  Three  bodies,  freshly  skinned,  lay 
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around.  Certainty  that  he  was  not  far  distant  from  those  he 
go  anxiously  sought  to  join  animated  him,  and  with  a  light 
heart  he  awaited  the  dawn,  that,  following  still  the  tracks  of 
blood,  he  might  come  upon  the  ship.  Early  as  light  shone 
upon  his  path  he  advanced,  and  as  the  morning  fog  cleared 
awav  he  beheld  the  white  sails  of  the  ship  gleaming  in  the 
gun.  They  were,  however,  sj)read,  and  intently  watching,  he 
perceived  that  they  were  in  motion,  fdled  with  a  light  breeze, 
and  were  steadily,  slowly,  bearing  her  away.  1 1  is  heart  seemed 
about  to  break  with  its  fearful  agony.  He  had  seen  her  for  the 
last  time!  His  companions  had  then  quietly  deserted  him ! 
With  a  cry  of  despair  he  rushed  forward,  and  flung  himself 
upon  a  small  berg,  which  he  hoped,  driven  by  the  waves,  might 
overtake  the  rapidly  disappearing  ship.  For  a  time  his  ice  boat 
rose  and  fell  on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  and  faint  hopes  kept 
him  from  the  last  agony  of  des])air ;  but  ere  long  it  ceased  to 
move,  and  he  knew  it  had  struck  upon  some  strand.  When  he 
strained  his  eyes  athwart  the  strange  sen,  he  discovered  no  sign 
of  the  shij) ;  the  bergs  alone,  in  their  grand  threatening  aspect, 
travelled  and  rocked  on  the  waves,  and  he  once  more  felt 
himself  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  his  position. 

A  series  of  snrtbrings  and  of  protracted  struggles  between 
hope  and  despair, convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  action;  and 
the  chance  sustenance  he  had  hitherto  relied  on,  save  birds, 
and  the  uncooked  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  inspired  him  with  the 
natural  desire  of  providing  something  better  to  satisfy  himself. 
Cinders,  sulphureous  incrustations,  ravines,  and  basaltic  rock, 
convinced  him  of  the  nature  of  his  island  ;  and  as  escape  from 
it  seemed  impossible,  he  resolved  to  find  for  himself  a  habita¬ 
tion.  Excavations  and  grottoes,  formed  by  volcanic  stones, 
served  liim  for  a  home ;  and  selecting  one,  he  set  about  clear¬ 
ing  it,  and  soon  converted  it  into  a  broad  open  hall.  Here  he 
located  himself,  and  spent  his  time  in  reconnoitring  his  terri¬ 
tory.  In  one  part  of  the  island  he  discovered  an  anchor,  and 
portions  of  her  cable,  which  ])roved  that  some  wreck  had  taken 
jdacc  within  a  few  years.  Proceeding  further,  he  came  upon  a 
rivulet  gushing  from  beneath  a  mass  of  lava,  and  rendering  the 
earth  close  upon  its  banks  green  and  fertile.  Other  signs 
strewn  around  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  some  village, 
once  fdled  with  human  beings,  but  now  completely  engulfed 
beneath  the  surface.  Searching  about,  he  at  length  found  the 
earth  give  way  under  his  feet,  and  was  himself  precipitated  some 
considerable  distance  down.  Here  he  discovered  a  grotto,  evi¬ 
dently  formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  strewn  with  signs  of  its 
former  inhabitants — dried  fish,  cooking  utensils,  and  rough  beds. 
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decorated  the  apartment;  and  the  state  in  which  all  these  things 
still  existed  proved  that  much  time  had  not  elapsed  since  their 
occupation. 

A  fearful  eruption  overtook  him  as  he  was  journeying  back 
to  his  grotto.  A  muttering  sound  arose  as  from  the  midst  of 
tlie  sea,  whose  waves  rushed  to  land  with  such  violence  as  to 
engulf  the  border  of  the  island.  They  were  like  mountains, 
lashing  each  other  and  foaming ;  tall  bergs  rocked  to  and  fro, 
and  the  mountain  on  which  Robinson  stood  participating  in 
llio  general  disorder  of  nature,  opened  in  the  centre,  and  rolled 
down  vast  portions  of  her  rocks  to  the  ocean.  Blood-red  clouds 
swept  over  the  sun,  and  waves  rose,  all  coloured  as  with  ruby 
(lames,  to  meet  the  overhanging  and  lowering  horizon,  while 
streams  of  fire  burst  ujiward  from  the* sea,  casting  a  lurid  glare 
upon  the  surrounding  scene.  Gradually  these  sounds  became 
hushed  and  the  convulsions  stilled  ;  and  when  the  morning  rose, 
a  few  streams  of  smoke  slowly  curling  ujiward,  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  tempest,  save  that  an  infant  islet  rested  on  its 
green  waving  bosom,  born  from  the  commotions  of  the  night. 

A  few  weak  efforts  at  procuring  himself  sustenance  by  smoking 
the  birds  he  had  killed,  and  amusement  by  wandering  in  and 
out  of  his  grotto,  diversified  the  early  days  of  his  sojourn  on  the 
volcanic  isle.  Each  day  the  lingering  hope  of  being  discovered 
inspired  him ;  hut  as  it  grew  more  faint,  he  became  habitu¬ 
ated  to  his  position,  and  inspired  with  courage  to  con¬ 
front  it.  His  first  experiment  was  to  manufacture  salt  by 
evaporation,  since  without  that  preservative  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  a  store  of  provisions  against  the  winter.  After  much 
labour  and  pains,  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  In  the  buried 
grotto  he  discovered  some  few*  utensils,  some  tools,  foxes’  skins, 
a  wooden  box  full  of  pointed  bones,  probably  intended  for  the 
oints  of  arrows,  and  a  few  other  useful  articles.  Fishing,  now, 
y  means  of  skins  cut  into  strips,  constituted  his  principal  em¬ 
ployment,  I'he  first  day  that  he  threw  his  strange  line  over  the 
water  he  was  very  fortunate ;  but,  inspired  by  this  success,  he 
set  his  line  by  nighty  fully  anticipating  that  on  the  morrow  he 
should  rise  to  a  plentiful  harvest.  What  was  his  inortili- 
cation  at  discovering  that  the  skins  had  dissolved,  or 
been  washed  away  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  so  that 
there  remained  notliing  but  the  stakes  by  which  they  were 
fixed  to  the  earth,  bresh  endeavours  upon  the  hair  of  the 
fox,  by  twisting  it  inw*ards,  proved  no  more  successful,  and  he 
oiind  himselt  compelled  to  renounce  this  mode  of  fishing. 

lance  directed  him  to  a  hollow',  how'cver,  filled  with  crabs  and 
lobsters.  The  number  of  these  fish  was  enormous  they 
ormte  a  complete  incrustation,  and  he  procured  more  than 
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would  suffice  for  many  days*  food.  The  next  day  other 
fish  made  their  appearance,  and  in  a  short  time  llobinsoii 
had  dried  and  salted  enough  to  serve  him  for  twelvemonths. 
His  next  care  was  to  collect  within  his  grotto  fuel  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  procuring  warmth  in  the  winter,  which  was  partially 
supplied  by  a  hot  spring  which  bubbled  up  within  his  little 
dwelling.  Besides,  condemned  to  a  long  sojourn  there, 
he  knew  that  he  should  require  some  means  of  employing 
his  time,  so  that  he  might  not  find  it  to  hang  wearily  upon  his 
hands.  The  next  want  that  made  itself  felt  w^as  that  of  oil ; 
how  else  should  he  procure  a  light  during  the  long  hours  of 
darkness  inseparable  from  a  winter  in  these  ice-bound 
regions  ?  The  scheme  at  first  sight  presented  little  prospect  of 
accoin])lishinent ;  but.  the  strong  necessity  for  its  being  carried 
into  effect  suggested  the  means.  He  set  about  constructing  a 
raft  from  ])iece8  of  wood  and  reindeer  skins,  which  he  formed 
into  balloons,  and  set  up  his  large  cloak  for  a  sail.  This  little 
bark  he  launched  upon  the  water,  and  in  it  went  on  a  famous 
fishing  expedition.  Herring  floated  in  such  abundance  around, 
that  he  came  home  laden  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Depositing  these  in  a  sheltered  sjmt,  dry  at  low  tide,  but  fre¬ 
quented  by  large  fish  when  it  was  high,  he  continued  to  entice 
thither  the  sea-wolf,  sea-cow,  and  other  amphibious  creatures 
from  which  oil  was  capable  of  extraction.  These  animals 
having  the  greatest  horror  of  sulphur,  Robinson  collecting  a 
large  quantity,  and  propelling  himself  forward  over  the  water  in 
his  raft,  strewed  considerable  quantities  over  its  surface.  With 
dismay  the  creatures  snuffed  and  reared  their  heads,  and  fled 
exhausted  towards  land  in  such  vast  numbers  that,  following  up 
his  victory,  he  pursued  and  easily  overtook  and  killed  more 
than  were  sufficient  for  an  enormous  supply  of  oil.  Some  he 
destroyed,  for  their  skins,  with  which  he  ])roposed  to  construct 
flasks  to  contain  the  oil  he  should  manufacture  from  their  flesh ; 
the  intestines  of  others  would  do  instead  of  glass,  to  spread  over 
the  aperture  that  admitted  light,  and  their  bones  would  make 
cooking  utensils,  or  arms  for  liunting. 

The  oil  made,  the  wood  collected,  the  fishes  dried,  he  saw 
himself  protected  against  darkness,  cold,  and  hunger ;  therefore, 
while  fishing  still  occupied  his  attention,  he  found  leisure  between 
the  intervals  further  to  explore  the  cajiabilities  and  resources 
of  his  isle.  Some  discoveries  which  betrayed  the  shocks  to 
which  it  had  been  subject  inspired  him  wdth  dread,  but  others 
proved  causes  for  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  He  came  one 
day  upon  a  little  stream  of  fresh  water,  whose  borders  were  faintly 
strewn  with  green  verdure.  Fine  grasses  struggled  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  a  few  other  plants  peeped  out  from  crevices  in  the 
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rock.  Even  this  little  spot  of  green,  in  the  midst  of  the  colduesg 
and  desolation  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  came  to  him  like 
an  oasis  bursts  upon  the  sight  of  the  traveller  as  he  journeys 
through  wild  wastes  and  desert  tracks.  Each  blade  of  grass, 
each  trembling  plant,  was  stored  vvith  a  thousand  me¬ 
mories.  One,  he  had  watched  budding  into  life  in  that  far 
off  valley  when  his  tiny  hand  was  grasped  by  a  mother,  whom 
he  could  look  up  to  and  meet  love  and  encouragement  in 
her  eye ;  another  had  flourished  in  his  father’s  meadows ; 
another  had  been  washed  by  the  waters  of  his  native  well- 
loved  river.  In  an  instant  he  had  overleaped  space  and 
time  ;  he  had  abandoned  these  ice-bound  retreats,  and 
sought  the  warm  precincts  of  a  home  rendered  dear  and 
sweet  by  absence,  and  the  impossibility  of  beholding  it.  No 
gentle  sound,  no  voice  broke  the  stillness  ;  yet  what  is  that  ? 
He  listens  ;  a  soft  low  murmuring,  like  the  lullaby  of  childhood, 
floats  upon  his  ear ;  he  bends  down  his  head  ;  he  almost  fancies 
his  cheek  presses  the  soft  bosom  of  his  mother.  No,  ilobinson, 
it  is  the  gentle,  low,  and  broken  voice  of  the  rivulet  that  ever¬ 
lastingly  makes  its  music  here ;  it  is  a  link  between  thee  and 
others  who  are  listening  in  like  manner  to  similar  sounds  else¬ 
where,  but  it  is  no  mother’s  voice  \  The  thousand  joys  of  child¬ 
hood,  its  security, its  pleasurable  griefs,  his  brilliant  youth  career, 
the  com])auionship  of  man,  the  bustle  of  discussion,  the  stormy 
revolution,  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  orator,  the  vast,  the 
ennobling  sentiments  of  ambition,  what  w  ere  they  ?  Uemein* 
brretl  amid  these  silent  caverns,  these  sulphureous  odours,  these 
streams  of  lava,  these  hillocks  of  ice,  these  still  waters,  these 
gigantic  l>ergs,  they  seemed  like  attributes  of  another  world  ;  and 
Uohinson  woke  from  his  memories  and  felt  himself  the  sole,  the 
solitary  sovereign  of  an  untenanted  land,  where  ])eople  had 
passed  away,  and  which,  perha])s,  while  nations  were  rising  to 
greatness  or  crumbling  to  decay  in  the  far  distant  universe,  would 
remain  untroflden,  save  by  that  solitary  human  being,  cast  like 
a  reed  upon  its  strand.  Softened  and  armed  by'  these  memories, 
Uohinson  jirayed  earnestly,  and  looked  upward  for  ])rotectiou 
hi  meekness  and  humbleness,  as  he  had  in 
c  nldhood  gently  reposed  on  the  protection  of  the  mother’s  eyes 
that  had  bent  over  and  so  often  watched  him. 

o  protect  and  nourish  this  little  verdant  spot  w’as  his  con¬ 
stant  care.  Every  evening  he  w’atered  the  grass  and  ])lants, 
anc  constructed  on  either  side  a  sheltering  bank,  composed  of 
cine  ers,  winch  kept  off  the  winds  and  cold.  Ileyond,  a  little 
Rpacc  8  *ercd  by  overhanging  hillocks,  but  now’  buried  beneath 
a  mass  o  cinders,  was  discovered.  Here  a  few  raspberry  plants 
jumper  trees  were  faintly  struggling  for  life,  and  mosses  and 
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lichen  straggled  here  and  there  upon  the  calcined  earth.  A  few 
small  trees  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  converting  this  spot 
into  a  garden,  altliough  the  raj)id  a])proacli  of  winter  gave  him 
little  lime  to  develop  its  resources  that  year. 

Large  flights  of  birds  now  made  tlieir  appearance,  journeying 
towards  the  south,  and  while  they  proclaimed  the  coming  of 
the  cold,  ins])ired  Robinson  with  the  most  melancholy  feelings. 
He  beheld  them  happily  swec])ing  through  the  heavens,  close 
to  the  very  clouds,  onward  to  those  regions  where  he  could  not 
go.  Those  senseless  beings,  those  creatures  that  find  no  delight 
save  in  material  impulse  and  sensations,  could  travel  to  scenes 
which  were  a  thousand  fold  endeared  to  him  by  their  distance. 
I’erhaps  one  of  these  winged  things  would  flutter  near  his  wife, 
mourning  his  absence  on  the  far  Alps  ;  ])erha])s  would  form  the 
amusement  of  his  little  children,  who  would  clap  their  tiny  hands 
and  watch  its  circuits  in  the  air,  and  laugh,  and  be  all  uncon¬ 
scious  that  their  father  had  sat  in  utter  hopelessness,  and  watched 
that  same  bird  wing  its  way  unheedingly  abroad  to  those 
spots  of  happiness,  while  ho  must  remain  behind  to  mourn  and 
watch  their  happy  flight  through  the  cloud-built  heavens. 

Robinson  made  himself  a  bow  and  some  arrows,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  down  some  of  these  creatures,  but  by  the  time 
his  bow  was  completed  they  had  become  less  numerous,  though 
troops  of  falcons  hovered  on  the  heights,  apparently  wailing 
the  approach  of  the  birds.  Some  of  these  he  shot,  but  his 
object  was  to  catch,  not  destroy  them,  and  he  succeeded  at 
length  in  capturing  two,  which  he  conveyed  to  his  grotto.  He 
one  night  j)laced  a  lamj)  In  front  of  an  aperture  in  his  dwelling, 
in  the  hope  that  the  light  might  attract  some  birds  to  it,  but 
thougli  he  watched  for  hours,  nothing  came,  so  he  retired  to 
bed.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen  soundly  asleep  before  he  was 
roused  by  a  loud  cry  above  his  head,  followed  by  a  shower  of 
<lust  and  cinders,  which  extinguished  his  lamp.  Tlie  two 
falcons  trembled  with  agitation,  and  fluttered  incessantly. 
Another  cry  they  now  made  was  heard,  accom]»anied  by  a  loud 
snort  close  above  his  head;  the  aj)erture,  though  not  large 
enough  to  admit  a  bear,  was  still  sufficient  to  awaken  alarm. 
Relighting  his  lam]),  he  saw  the  same  endeavours  at  enlarging 
the  orifice  above  continued,  and  he  discovered  that  the  wolves 
and  hyenas  were  busily  engaged  in  seeking  a  method  of  descent 
U})on  their  ])rey.  When  Robinson  saw  who  his  strange  visitants 
Were,  he  smiled  at  his  own  terror,  and  set  about  tantalizing  them 
by  throwing  them  scraps  of  food,  which  irritated,  instead  of 
satisfying,  their  hunger.  In  order  to  be  the  better  enabled  to 
securo  them  ultimately,  he  enlarged  the  opening,  so  that  they 
were  induced  to  insert  therein,  first  tlieir  lore-paws,  then  their 
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hind-legs,  then  their  noses,  pei*forniing  between  eacli  endeavour 
restless  manoeuvres,  and  giving  utterance  to  wild  cries  ot  anger. 
When  he  had  prepared  his  nooses,  Robinson  stealtliily  placed 
them  so  as  to  secure  their  legs  by  one  pull,  and  no  sooner  did 
a  proper  opportunity  occur  than,  hastily  drawing  it,  he  secured 
them  both,  to  their  infinite  rage.  In  the  morning  he  killed 
them,  and  put  aside  their  skins  for  his  own  use,  while  the 
flesh  he  preserved  for  his  falcons.  Whilst  snaring  these  birds, 
and  striving  to  tame  them,  a  thought  suddenly  struck  him, 
which  he  immediately  put  into  execution.  He  tore  a  leaf  from 
his  pocket-book,  wrote  a  letter  on  it  with  his  blood,  describing 
his  position,  and  attaching  it  to  the  largest  hawk,  set  him  free, 
with  a  faint  hope  that  it  might  reach  some  spot  where  his  letter 
might  find  a  response.  With  a  strange  wild  throb  of  hojie  he 
let  loose  the  beautiful  bird,  and  watched  its  glad  flight  through 
the  air,  as  it  dipped  and  rose,  and  seemed  to  dance  on  the 
tiny  clouds  for  very  joy  that  it  had  its  loved  freedom  again. 
He  watched  its  course  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  soon  it  grew 
as  a  speck  on  the  far  horizon,  smaller  and  smaller,  until  his  eye 
rested  on  vacancy.  His  wdnged  messenger  had  tied  :  bis  silent 
prayer  for  rescue  had  careered  through  the  heavens,  but  would 
that  bird  seek  the  habitation  of  man  ?  would  it  rest  in  his  home, 
and  send  back  an  answer  speedily  } 

To  fortify  himself  against  the  ensuing  winter  more  strongly 
was  now  the  care  of  our  hero.  From  a  rough  natural  cavern  he 
had,  by  hewing  away  large  masses  of  rock,  converted  bis  grotto 
into  a  habitable  dwelling.  The  roof  showed  no  opening  save 
the  fissure  by  which  the  hyenas  had  peeped  in,  and  a  door  in 
front,  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  ascended 
without  and  within  by  natural  steps  in  the  rock.  And  ibis  at 
once  protected  him  against  the  snow,  and  partly,  wild  beasts. 
One  aperture  in  the  wall  admitted  light,  and  permitted  him  to 
gaze  forth  upon  the  expanse  of  frozen  w  aters,  and  at  night  upon 
the  spangled  firmament,  and  served  also  as  a  look  out  to  mark 
the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Through  this  also  he  obtained 
snow,  to  serve  him  as  drink,  since  the  hot  spring  within  was  of 
too  mineral  a  nature  to  answer  this  purpose.  I’he  smoke  from 
his  fire  evaporated  through  the  window’,  and  over  the  door,  when 
the  real  chimney  was  blocked  up  by  snow.  In  the  furthermost 
recess  of  the  grotto  were  ])iled  his  logs  for  the  winter ;  those 
intended  for  other  use  were  placed  in  another  pile.  His  flasks 
of  oil  were  ranged  to  the  left  on  a  bed  of  hay,  covered  over 
with  dried  bones.  His  victuals  occu])ied  the  right  of  the  grotto, 
with  smoked  birds,  dried  and  salt  fish,  that  resembled  most  the 
flesh  of  animals,  in  one  place;  parcels  of  a  few’  vegetables,  moss 
for  medicinal  purposes,  veroni(jue  for  tea,  seeds  of  the  j)lants 
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whoAC  budding  and  growth  he  had  watched  were  ranged  in 
different  compartments,  while  tlie  birds  taken  in  the  autumn^ 
quarters  of  the  sea-cow,  and  various  plants,  were  stowed  away 
in  various  places.  Then  there  were  besides  various  liquids, 
oil,  vinegar,  or  that  w’hich  served  him  for  such,  a  sort  of  beer, 
his  juniper  wine,  and  the  raspberry  wine  he  had  manufactured 
from  the  wild  raspberries.  A  few'  miscellaneous  articles  com¬ 
pleted  his  stores,  and  here  with  his  falcon  he  w'as  to  pass  tlie 
long  winter  months.  His  clothes  had  sufl’ered,  as  might  be 
expected,  during  his  vicissitudes ;  but  these,  by  ingenuity  and 
skill,  he  trusted  to  repair,  ere  the  summer  and  the  time  for 
action  came. 

Once  within  his  domicile,  secure  from  the  wild  confusion 
without,  protected  against  the  heavy  falls  of  snow  that  wreathed 
the  summits  of  the  tottering  bergs,  and  crested  the  frozen 
hillocks,  yet  not  shut  out  from  their  view',  Robinson  set  indus¬ 
triously  to  work.  His  time  w’as  now  his  own.  He  had  provided 
against  his  material  wants  ;  he  had  laid  up  a  store ;  there  w’as 
no  need  either  to  hunt  or  to  fish,  and  his  hands  required  em¬ 
ployment.  The  first  thing  he  did  w  as  to  fashion  a  cross,  the  rude 
symbol  of  his  religion,  and  before  it  he  ofi’ered  up  in  sincerity', 
prayci*s  of  deep  earnestness.  To  construct  tools  w'as  his  next 
attempt,  out  of  the  anchor  which  had,  as  it  seemed,  been  cast 
so  providentially  in  his  way.  Various  implements,  after  great 
jiatience,  were  constructed,  and  then  the  grand  object  of  his 
ambition  was  commenced — tlie  formation  of  a  boat.  With 
what  dim  object  this  was  undertaken,  w’hethcr  with  a  faint  view 
of  future  deliverance,  whether  he  intended  to  confide  his  slight 
bark  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  or  whether  it  was  to  serve  him 
as  an  aiiiuscmcnt,  or  the  means  of  extending  his  researches,  he 
scarcely  owned  to  himself.  Earnestly,  how  ever,  he  set  to  work, 
and  in  his  regular  employment  the  hours  Hew  by,  and  his 
w  inter  retreat  ceased  to  display  itself  in  all  its  monotony'.  His 
mind  w  as  becoming  reconciled  to  his  condition,  and  the  more 
so  as  his  work  jiroceeded.  In  six  weeks  a  canoe  w'as  formed, 
rude,  perhaps,  but  com)>act,  strong,  and  complete.  A  wheel¬ 
barrow',  clothes  for  himself,  made  out  of  the  skins,  boots,  &c., 
employed  next  his  attention,  and  the  winter  insensibly  glided 
away  in  these  interesting  occupations. 

Work  alternated  with  lighter  amusement.  The  taming  of  his 
hawk  was  his  recreation  ;  and  the  creature  learnt  to  love 
him  so  well  that  it  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  his  master’s 
sight.  A  bond  of  companionship  was  established  between 
them.  Both  had  been  born  to  freedom,  but  both  learnt  almost 
to  forget  that  there  was  a  great,  a  peopled,  a  happy  w'orld  be¬ 
yond,  for  which  it  w  ere  vain  to  sigh.  The  presence  of  the  bird 
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softened  Robinson’s  solitude  ;  and  he  loved  it  as  those 
only  can  know  who  have  been  forced  to  seek  in  a  dog  the 
friendship  denied  them  by  human  beings.  A  guitar  foniad 
from  cord,  and  a  wildly-shaped  piece  of  wood,  helped  to  ])ab8 
away  the  evening  hours.  In  the  morning  he  would  htand  at 
his  little  window,  and  watch  the  scenery  spread  before  him. 
Now  the  drifted  snow  would  pile  itself  in  hillocks  over  the 
frozen  seas,  now  it  would  be  strown  like  a  soft  carpet  over  the 
ice.  Occasionally,  thick  columns  of  smoke  curled  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  a  slight  shock  of  distant  thunder — a  faint  trem. 
bling  was  felt  which  seemed  to  speak  the  insecurity  of  all  around. 

The  eruption  came  at  length.  Robinson  one  night  was 
watching  at  his  window,  unable  to  retire  to  rest  from  tlio  trem¬ 
blings  of  the  earth  which  every  instant  made  themselves  felt. 
The  roar  of  the  crater  was  loud  and  incessant ;  vast  columns  of 
smoke,  red,  yellow,  and  grey,  rolled  over  the  sea,  and  soon  the 
fiery  lava  gushed  upward  and  eonverted  the  darkness  into  a 
strange  glare,  neither  day  nor  night.  This  continued  until  the 
inid-cvening,  when  increased  throes  caused  the  eruption  to 
reach  his  cavern,  where,  kneeling  before  the  cross,  he  trem¬ 
blingly  prayed  for  protection  and  mercy.  A  feeling  of  desola¬ 
tion  stole  over  him,  when  a  shock  more  violent  than  any  pre¬ 
viously  felt  made  the  grotto  creak  and  groan  ;  and  ])resently 
a  huge  mass  of  rock  gave  way,  and  his  provision,  his  oil,  all  his 
victuals  were  buried  beneath.  For  days  he  suli’ered  tlie  tor¬ 
ments  of  hunger,  and  llien  sought  nourishment  from  the  skins. 
I'hen  his  poor  falcon  was  destined  to  be  killed,  and  he  gave 
with  pleasure  the  blow  which  deprived  it  of  life,  since  he  spared 
it  a  thousand  butl’erings  aiubhgonies,  yet  in  store  for  it  had  it 
lived. 

I'he  winter  gradually  stole  away,  and  Robinson  issued  forth 
and  brought  down  his  canoe  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  was 
one  evening  occupied  in  ])nlting  it  together,  when  he  thought 
he  perceived  upon  the  horizon  a  sail ;  through  his  sjn  -glass,  he 
soon  discovered  a  vessel,  her  sails  furled,  at  a  little  distance  off. 
What  tuniultuons  hopes  agitated  his  breast !  he  fired  a  })ile  of 
wood ;  he  shouttul,  he  made  every  possible  sign,  but  he  could 
not  reach  it  without  his  boat.  'I’his  he  had  taken  to  pieces. 
Hastily  putting  it  together,  he  took  another  glance  at  the  ship. 
1  here  she  lay,  and  her  masts,  her  rigging,  her  sails,  the  very 
aailors  were  distinctly  revealed.  The  boat  was  launched  on 
the  great  ocean,  calm  as  a  lake ;  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  and 
while  full  of  eager  hope  and  exjiectation  of  deliverance,  the 
sails  tluttered,  the  vessel  moved,  it  glided  off,  it  became  more 
indistinct— it  was  gone  ! 

*1  his  was  the  last  delusive  hope  that  ever  disturbed  Robinson 
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in  his  retreat.  When  the  l)itterness  of  tlio  (lisap])ointment  was 
over,  he  returned  quietly  to  his  employment,  mended  his 
habitation,  cultivated  his  garden,  tamed  some  young  fawns, 
and  sought  in  constant  occupation  to  distract  his  thoughts  for 
ever  from  the  earth.  Gradually,  as  years  ])assed,  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  became  like  dim  clouds  on  the  far  horizon, 
the  brilliant  scenes  of  youth  as  they  never  had  been,  the 
goinuls  of  earth  as  nought,  the  voices  of  man  as  of  no  more 
value  than  silence,  and  the  passions  of  the  world,  love,  ambi¬ 
tion,  hope,  joy,  and  sorrow  as  empty  sounds!  Instead,  he 
loved  the  green  herbs  by  the  rill  side,  the  plants  and 
flowers  became  his  children,  the  graceful  fawn  his  companion, 
the  cracking  of  the  mighty  bergs,  and  the  roar  of  the  wild 
beasts  his  daily  sound,  the  great  solitudes  his  world,  and  his 
busy  thoughts  of  future  life  and  immortality  filled  up  the  void 
in  his  bosom. 

Gradually  his  early  mists  and  errors  had  faded  from  his 
eyes.  He  gave  free  vent  to  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  and 
chastened  by  affliction,  purified  by  solitude,  and  ennobled  by 
sorrow,  he  knelt  before  God,  indeed  and  in  truth  confessing 
his  sins,  and  petitioning  for  mercy. 

So  Uobinson  died  in  his  lonely  grotto.  A  whaler  from 
England  found  his  body  and  buried  it  among  the  green  grass 
he  had  reared.  The  flowers  cherished  and  planted  by  his  own 
hands,  perhaps,  there  bloom  around  his  grave,  and  his  requiem 
is  ever  sung  by  the  babbling  brook  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves. 

We  have  refrained,  on  account  of  our  space,  from  dwelling 
as  long  as  we  might  on  the  progress  of  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  or  upon  the  many  improbabilities  of  the  story.  Inhere 
are  many,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  narrative  these  will  be  for¬ 
given  and  forgotten. 


Abt.  III. — Minnoirs  of  the  Life  and  TJyUings  of  Thomas  ChahiierSj 

LL.D.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Ibiv.  William  Hanna,  LL.H.  \ol.  . 
Edinburgh;  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  1852. 

We  return  with  considerable  pleasure  to  the  ‘  Life  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,’  the  last  volume  of  which,  embracing  the  history  of 
the  most  eventful  portion  of  his  course,  has  recently  appeared. 
In  1834,  new  literary  distinctions  were  conferred  upon  the  man 
whose  reputation  had  become  co-extensi^’c  with  the  Englisli 
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tonf^uc.  The  Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  numbering  ho 
many  of  the  illustrious  and  the  good  among  its  associates, 
admitted  Dr.  Chalmers  to  iu  fellowship,  than  whom  no  one 
had  ever  been  enrolled  among  that  learned  fraternity  more 
worthy  of  the  honour.  At  the  commencement  of  the  same 
year,  also,  he  received  an  intimation  from  the  secretary  to  the 
French  Academy  tlnit  he  had  been  elected  a  Corres])on(ling 
Member  of  the  lloyal  Institute  of  France,  ‘the  proudest  of  hig 
literary  honours.*  In  the  summer  of  tlie  following  year,  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  a 
Doctor  of  Laws,  a  dignity  which  that  ])roiul  and  exclusive 
University  had  never  before  conferred  upon  any  Scottish 
clergyman.  Although  honours  crowded  upon  him,  and  the 
public  voice  was  unanimous  in  his  fame,  the  remarkable  sim* 
plicity  of  his  character  was  never  more  conspicuous  tlian 
during  the  years  in  which  the  most  eminent  guilds  of  letters 
enrolled  him  among  their  fellows.  Calmly  and  earnestly  he 
ptifsiuMl  his  heavenward  way,  allowing  no  earthly  dignities  to 
withdraw  his  thought  or  to  dim  his  sight  of  those  eternal  glories 
which,  as  the  objects  of  hope,  the  lledeemer  has  ])laced  before 
tlic  eyes  of  all  who  ‘  light  the  good  fight  of  faith.’  No  ambi¬ 
tion  could  lure  him  from  the  8im])le  path  of  duty,  and  if  be 
failed  «»ccasionally  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  inconslaut 
world,  he  received  the  guerdon  of  the  faithful,  that  peace  of 
soul  which  it  belongs  not  to  man  either  to  give  or  to  take  away. 
Mingling  often  in  the  harassing  perplexities  of  ccclesitistical 
agitation,  and  taking,  too,  a  leading  and  <a  painful  ])art  in  some 
of  the  ndigiouH  (piestions  of  the  day,  he  yet  had  leisure  to 
nurture  that  higher  life,  which  is  superior  in  all  its  relations  to 
the  material  and  the  temporal,  and  to  ‘  work  out  his  own  salva¬ 
tion,*  to  carry  on  his  education  preparatory  to  the  citizcnsliip 
of  the  heavenly  world.  Truly  he  wrote,  towards  the  close  of 
life,  when  surveying  the  rugged  path  by  which  he  had  attained 
to  fame,  ‘  that  the  bustle  of  too  active  and  varied  a  sphere  of 
exertion  is  adverse  to  the  growth  of  personal  and  spiritual 
Christianity.*  It  was  not  in  the  agitated  assembly,  nor  on  the 
arena  of  philosophical  discussion,  that  the  true  character  of 
ChaliniTs  was  discernible ;  but  they  only  rightly  knew’  the 
goodness  and  devotedness  of  the  man  who  sat  by  his  hearth, 
who  observed  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  his  home-life,  and 
who  learned  that  no  small  portion  of  each  day  >vas  j)nsscd  by 
him  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  Word,  and  in  communion  with 
that  Divine  Spirit  who  acknowledges  and  loves  the  homage  of 
the  earnest,  trustful  heart. 

In  1H89,  the  first  spark  of  ecclesiastical  discord  fell  upon 
materials  which  liad  long  been  preparing  for  a  conflagration 
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—that  strife  in  which  Chalmers  took  no  ignoble  port,  and 
which,  in  the  issue  produced  disastrous  results  to  the 
Scottish  Establishment.  It  happened  that  a  magistrate  at 
Kihiiamock  had  been  deprived  of  his  office,  as  an  elder  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  his  taking  the  chair  at  a 
uieeting  which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  union  of  the  church  with 
the  state.  He  appealed  for  redress  to  the  various  church- 
courts,  all  of  which  concurred  in  the  legality  and  propriety  of 
his  suspension,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  petitioned  parliament 
to  reinstate  him.  The  conservative  party  loudly  clamoured 
for  the  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
which,  to  quote  the  words  of  its  advocate,  Sir  George  Clerk, 

‘  did  not  refuse  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  were 
Cffisar’s,  but  it  would  not  allow  of  any  interference  with  its 

spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  rights . which  constituted 

tlie  independence  of  the  church-government  of  Scotland.* 
Most  noteworthy  in  this  matter  is  the  true  animus  of  the  state- 
church,  which  is  of  the  same  temperament,  equally  self-seeking 
and  haughtily  intolerant,  whether  itbe  clad  in  prelatical  lawn,  or 
in  the  sombre  cloak  of  Geneva ;  for  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  all  religious  establishments  endowed  by  the  state. 
They  flatter  and  fawn  before  the  imperious  Caesar  w  ho  sustains 
them,  but  their  inner  spirit  is  that  of  a  supercilious  autocracy. 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  for  some  years  laboriously  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  church-extension  in  Scotland. 
Keasoning  from  the  number  of  those  who  attended  the  public 
ministrations  of  religion,  he  concluded — and  his  positions  were 
often  fallacious — that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
people  were  not  only  without  the  pale  of  the  Kirk,  but  were 
utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  crying  want  of  the  time  was  a  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  national  churches. 

Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  this  matter  no 
doubt  intended  well.  They  longed  to  see  their  fatherland 
adorned  with  a  sufficiency  of  crow’ded  houses  of  prayer;  but 
they  sadly  lacked  judgment  in  their  zeal.  Their  enthusiasm 
sometimes  resembled  fanaticism.  Their  orthodoxy  w^as  larger 
than  their  charity;  and,  in  their  earnestness  to  subserve  religious 
interests,  they  seemed  almost  to  ignore  all  religionists  except 
those  of  their  own  party,  and  loudly  to  decry  all  who  were  not 
M  eager  as  they  to  extend  the  cords  and  to  strengthen  the 
stakes  of  that  Kirk  wdiich  has  been  as  little  remarkable  for  the 
catholicity  of  its  sentiments  as  for  the  enlightenment  of  its 
Like  many  other  illustrious  men,  who  have  had  a  lofty 
mission  to  fulfil  and  a  noble  destiny  to  accomplish,  Dr.  Chal- 
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iners  was  far  removed  from  that  moderation,  in  observing  which 
he  had,  without  doubt,  better  subserved  the  religious  interests  be 
so  zealously  and  manfully  advocated.  I'hat  he  accomplished  h 
noble  work— and  which,  had  he  not  already  attained  to  a  high 
literary  distinction,  would  have  rendered  his  name  great  in  the 
annals  of  his  country — we  readily  admit ;  but  we  aver  that  he 
would  have  done  more  and  better  for  the  Scottish  establishniem 
had  he  pursued  a  quieter  course  of  action,  and,  above  all,  had 
he  not  repeatedly  obtruded  the  afl'airs  of  the  Kirk  in  those  high 
jdaces  in  which  she  has  ever  been  regarded  with  dislike.  So 
loud  on  all  sides  was  the  cry  for  retrenchment,  it  was  iinpossihle 
that  the  government  could  comply  with  Dr.  Chalmers’  demand. 
Necessity,  and  not  dissenting  influence,  as  Dr.  Hanna  ungrace¬ 
fully  remarks,  compelled  that  refusal.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  fellow  clergymen  were  tories,  and  toriee, 
too,  of  a  very  deep  dye,  nor  that  the  Melbourne  ininistrv  had  a 
daily  decreasing  majority  to  keep  in  hand,  and  a  majority,  wc 
may  add,  whom  the  pro])osar  to  endow  the  Kirk  would  have 
speedily  converted  into  a  troublesome  minority  ;  but,  it  is 
probable,  the  government  were  with  very  good  reason  dotibtful 
of  the  necessity  of  the  church-extension  which  was  so  loudlv 
clamoured  for,  and  sceptical  of  the  statistics  which  were 
adduced  by  the  petitioners  to  show  cause  for  such  extension. 
At  the  very  time  when  the  clamour  was  loudest  in  relation  to 
the  supposed  spiritual  destitution  of  large  portions  of  Scot¬ 
land,  it  was  notorious  that  many  churches  were  but  indifferently 
attended,  excepting  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  in  which 
there  had  been  an  unprecedented  increase  to  the  population. 
Indeed,' the  church  of  Scotland  required — speaking  generally 
— an  improved  order  of  ministers  equally  wdth  new  places  of  wor¬ 
ship.  In  many  of  her  pulpits  the  perfunctory  clergy  droned  forth 
their  discourses,  which  were  surcharged  with  a  highly- flavoured 
orthodoxy,  but  which  were  withal,'  cold,  formal,  and  dreary  as 
the  grave.  Much  of  the  preaching  was  mechanical  and  lifeless. 
II  ere  and  there  one  heard  the  earnest  and  thrilling  eloquence  of 
Chalmers,  Gordon,  Candlish,  and  a  few  more  ;  but  often  the 
genius  of  dulncss  presided  in  the  pulpits,  and  what  was  heart¬ 
lessly  .spoken  was  heartlessly*  received.  But  the  subsequent 
discussions  and  dissensions  in  the  church  produced,  in  ft  ^^ty 
few  years,  a  far  different  state  of  things  ;  just  as  tempests  in  the 
atmospheric  economy*,  by  their  very*  agitation,  prevent  the  form¬ 
ation  of  those  noxious  vapours  which  otherwise  stagnation 
would  produce. 

After  events,  probably  to  a  considerable  extent,  modified 
or  mitigated  his  political  asperity*,  hut  at  the  period  of  tl^ 
agitation  for  church-extension  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  bigoted 
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Torv.  It  is  with  surprise  and  ])aiu  that  wc  read  his  opinion, 
recorded  in  tliis  history,  of  the  famous  Approj>riation  Clause 
of  the  liberal  politicians  : — *  If  the  Government  shall  carry  into 
effect  their  ])roposed  act  of  violence  against  the  Ej)iscopal 
IVotesUint  csublishment  of  Ireland,  I  should  certainly  feel  that 
the  Presbyterian  establishment  of  Scotland  is  not  safe  in  their 
hands.’  So  does  a  blind  adherence  to  a  political  dogma 
obscure  the  perceptions  and  bias  tlie  judgment  of  one  of  the 
noblest  minds,  who,  that  the  establishment  might  be  preserved 
in  Ireland,  saw  not  tlic  cruel  wrong  which  the  system  daily 
wrought  in  that  miserable  land,  the  violence  which  it  did  to  the 
first  principles  of  justice  and  truth,  the  enormities  it  again 
and  again  peii)etrated  upon  a  people  who  were  utterly  alien 
to  it,  and  the  blood  it  had  unrighteously  shed,  in  order  that 
a  lordly  hierarchy  might  clutch  their  tithes,  and  riot  in  wealth 
wrung  from  a  wretched  and  reluctant  people.  The  whig 
government,  more  from  necessity  than  choice,  were  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  extensionists,  however  eloquently  urged,  for  a 
grant  of  money  from  the  ])ublic  j)ursc,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
compelled  to  throw  himself  upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
nation;  and  the  result  should  have  abundantly  satisfied  him 
that  ‘  the  voluntary  principle,’  as  it  is  termed,  although  feebly 
worked,  can  effect  considerable  results.  In  this  instance,  the 
success  of  the  ])rinciple  should  have  received  from  the 
biograplicr  a  more  distinct  and  honorable  notice  than  he  has 
cared  to  bestow  upon  it ;  but  we  fear  he  is,  even  now,  a  disbe¬ 
liever  in  the  soundness  of  the  ])rinciple,  although  he  admits  that 
the  success  was  truly  wonderful.  In  the  space  of  four  years.  Dr. 
Clialmers  announced  to  the  General  Assembly — and,  he  might 
liave  added,  mainly  by  his  own  exertions — nearly  two  hundred 
churches  liad  been  added  to  the  establishment,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  which  more  than  X‘200,00()  had  been  contributed. 
Probably,  had  the  government  smiled  uj)on  his  request,  and 
jiromised  a  grant  from  the  exche(pier,  and  thus  had  he  not 
east  himself  upon  the  very  voluntary  jninciple  he  decried, 
tlie  establishment  in  the  issue  would  have  been  a  considerable 
lo.se  r. 

^^ince  the  ])assing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  ])olicy  of  main¬ 
taining  the  huge  English  establishment  had  been  often  and 
angrily  debated  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  said  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lord.s,  in  the 
session  of  18.*i^<,  ‘the  real  (juestion  was,  church  or  no  cliurch.* 
1  lie  threatened  Ap])ro])riation  Clause  aroused  the  episcopalians 
horn  their  lethargy.  The  Reform  Bill  was  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  increased  the  strength  of  the  dissenters,  and  the 
prelates  were  alarmed  for  the  vctenlion  of  their  treasures. 
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Even  Dr.  Arnold  said,  ‘no  human  power  could  save  the 
English  church  as  it  then  was.’  The  Melbourne-cnbiuet  were 
assumed  to  be  reckless  whether  the  establishment  were  swept 
away  or  not.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  own  sarcastic  way,  had 
said,  ‘Viscount  Melbourne  declared  himself  quite  satisfied 
with  the  church  as  it  was,  but  if  the  public  had  any  desire  to 
alter  it,  they  might  do  as  they  pleased.’  The  episcopal 
functionaries,  although  they  had  been  warned  ‘to  set  their 
houses  in  order,’  resolved  to  meet  the  gathering  storm  as  best 
they  could.  An  astute  hanger-on  in  prelatical  society  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  that  the  establishment  principle  should  be 
publicly  maintained;  for  the  arguing  that  abstract  questiou 
would,  it  w’as  hoped,  draw  off  the  popular  attention  from  many 
admitted  grievances  in  the  church.  It  w’as  a  clever  policy,  and 
it  has  succeeded — -for  a  time.  Application  was  made  to  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  explain,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  the  true  theory  of 
a  religious  establishment,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the 
only  instrument  adapted  to  the  universal  religious  instruction 
of  the  people.  He  assented  to  the  ])roposal,  and  delivered  his 
first  lecture,  in  April,  1888,  ‘  to  a  picked  audience,’  that  is,  to 
the  magnates,  the  princes,  the  literati^  the  gay  and  the  insipid 
of  May-Fair,  who,  after  all,  arc  not  the  English  people,  nor 
England’s  best  and  bravest,  and  who  probably  would  lose  the 
same  fractional  portion  of  listlessness,  and  would  be  as  much 
amused  and  edified  by  Mr.  Carlyle’s  mysterious  utterances 
on  Hero-worship  as  by  Dr.  Chalmers’  orations  in  defence 
of  establishments.  The  fallacies  of  his  verbose  eloquence 
have  been  fully  exposed  long  ago,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  and 
others,  and  our  space  does  not  permit  us  even  to  enume¬ 
rate  them  here.  Hut,  in  truth,  the  fulminant  Scot  scathed 
not  that  at  which  he  pointed  his  denunciation.  That 
hated  voluntaryism  gains  strength  among  us  still.  These 
lectures  certainly  added  to  their  author’s  fame,  and  in  quarters 
where  previously  his  reputation  had  been  insignificant. 

‘  Leading  jounials’  flattered  him,  and  fair  auditors  simpered 
out  applause  ;  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  did  but  little  to 
show  the  impracticability  of  the  jirinciplc  he  decried,  on  the 
oilier  hand  he  was  only  convincing  the  convinced.  I'he  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  no  great  authoiity  certainly,  except  in 
prandial  matters,  w’as  present  at  one  of  these  lectures,  and  at 
Its  close  delivered  himself  of  the  following  sajiient  dictum : 
‘  Monstrous  clever  man — he  could  teach  anything.’  Probably, 
his  jovial  royal  highness  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  auditory 
on  the  occasion.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  these  lectures 
as  they  w’ere  published  and  circulated  throughout  the 
country — rekindled  the  zeal  of  the  Anglican  clergv,  revived  in 
some  measure  the  odium  thcologicuniy  and  also  subsequently  gave 
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rise  to  much  wholesome  discussion.  These  lectures  w  ill  have 
probably  only  a  short-lived  reputation,  and  they  are  now  but 
little  referred  to.  They  bear  some  marks  of  priestly  assumption, 
and  the  arguments  contained  in  them  have  received  the  best 
possible  refutation  from  the  events  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
their  author ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  more  enlightened 
the  public  mind  becomes,  and  the  more  evangelical  ])rinciples 
permeate  that  mind,  the  more  contradictory  to  reason  and  to 
Scripture,  and  therefore  the  more  impolitic  and  unjust  will 
appear  an  established  religion,  whose  chief  support  is  the 
secular  power,  and  whose  ready  resource  is  the  distress  warrant, 
the  fine,  and  the  dungeon.  The  day  is  not  very  remote  in 
which  the  whole  system  will  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  utterly 
swept  aw’uy. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Chalmers  entered  upon  the  seventh  decade  of 
his  life,  and  it  w^as  a  favourite  speculation  of  his,  that  this 
period,  ‘  if  possible,  should  be  turned  into  the  Sabbath  of  our 
earthly  ])ilgrimage,  and  spent  sabbatically,  as  if  on  the  shore 
of  an  eternal  world,  or  in  the  outer  courts,  as  it  were,  of  the 
temple  that  is  above — the  tabernacle  in  heaven.’  He  longed 
for  such  an  old  age  as  his  mother  had  enjoyed,  in  which  tlie 
increasing  infirmities  of  nature  seemed  always  to  produce  a 
corresponding  spiritual  advancement  towards  the  purity  and 
peace  of  heaven ;  so  that  her  long  widowhood  was  ‘  a  perfect 
feast  and  foretaste  of  the  blessedness  that  aw  aits  the  righteous.* 
Dr.  Chalmers  hoped  that  so  soon  as  this  last  decade  of  his 
years  liad  commenced,  he  would  be  able  to  retire  from  the 
activities  and  anxieties  of  public 'life;  but  that  Divine  Dis¬ 
poser  of  human  ati'airs,  whose  servant  he  had  long  been, 
had  a  great  employment  for  him  before  his  public  work  was 
done.  As  a  result,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  his  indefati¬ 
gable  exertions,  a  great  improvement  had  been  effected  in  the 
c^dlegiate  training  of  the  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry, 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  whose  vices  were  notorious, 
bad  been  deposed  from  their  ofiice.  The  missionary  enthusiasm, 
the  direct  index  to  the  positive  religiousness  of  a  community, 
bad  been  kindled  in  the  land.  Schools  had  been  planted  in 
remote  districts ;  the  General  Assembly  was  engaged  rather 
in  devising  schemes  of  practical  religious  benefit  to  the  people, 
than  in  discussing  agitated  political  questions ;  and  there  was 
the  visible  glow’  of  a  great  reformation  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  reformatory  tendency  of  the  Scottish  church 
was  destined  to  be  abruptly  checked  by  disastrous  ecclesiastical 
dissensiiins. 

Shortly  after  the  assembly  bad  j^assed  the  veto-law  of  1884, 
Lord  Kinnoul  presented  a  minister  to  the  vacant  parish  of 
Auchterarder,  in  Perthshire.  After  this  person  had  occupied 
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the  pulpit  for  two  successive  Sabbaths,  a  day  was  appointed  for 
inviting  the  congregation  to  express  their  approval  of  his 
luinistrv,  and  their  concurrence  in  his  appointment.  The 
parish  contained  three  thousand  inhabitants;  and  the  com¬ 
municants,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  exercise  the  right  of  express¬ 
ing  their  concurrence  in  the  appointment,  numbered  three  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  of  these  only  two  came  forward  ‘  to  sign  the  call.* 
To  prevent  tJie  appearance  of  haste  in  the  proceeding,  the 
presbytery  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  they  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  dissent.  The  rejected  minister — whose  ap})oint- 
juent  was  illegally  resisted — appealed  to  the  synod  of  Perth 
and  Stirling,  anti  subsequently  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
lS-35.  Failing  to  obtain  his  object,  the  minister  and  his  patron 
at  length  resolved  to  prosecute  the  presbytery  before  the  civil 
tribunals,  and  an  action  was  commenced  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  which  the  court  was  prayed  to  pronounce  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  tlio  minister  illegal,  and  to  compel  the  ])re8byicrv  to 
take  him  upon  trial,  and,  if  found  qualified,  to  ordain  him  as  a 
minister  of  the  parish.  After  lengthy  pleadings,  the  judges,  hy 
a  majority  of  eight  to  five,  decided  in  favour  of  the  minister  and 
Ills  patron,  and  declared  that  the  jneshytery  had  ‘  acted  ille¬ 
gally,  and  in  violation  of  their  duty.’  At  its  meeting  iii  lS3h, 
tlie  General  Assembly  instructed  its  legal  oflicer  to  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords  against  the  decision  of  ihc  Court  of  Session. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  the  judgment  of  that  august 
tribunal  was  pronounotd  hy  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenhani, 
dismissing  the  ajipeal,  and  confirming  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  These  eminent  judges,  in  commenting  on  the  act 
of  Queen  Anne,  by  w  Inch  patronage  had  been  restored,  decided 
that  the  sole  business  of  the  church,  iu  judging  of  the  quiilihca- 
lion  of  any  presentee,  was  to  inquire  into  ‘  his  life,  literature, 
and  iiiaiuiers;*  so  that,  according  to  tliis  doctrine,  the  coiigre- 
gatiou,  or  body  of  the  communicants,  were  de])rived  of  all 
influence  in  the  settlement  of  the  minister;  and  if  a  person 
were  presented  to  any  church  who  had  been  already  ordained, 
it  was  declared,  that  as  by  tlie  very  act  of  such  ordination,  the 
church  had  ah*eady  approved  him,  no  other  congregation  had 
liberty  eitlier  to  question  his  suitability  or  to  reject  him. 

1  he  judgment  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  was  ])ronoiinced  in 
May,  IbSD,  and  the  General  Assembly  met  a  fortnight  after¬ 
wards,  to  deliberate  on  tlie  policy  to  be  adopted,  and  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  intricate  state  of  affairs.  The 
great  powers  of  Dr.  Chalmers  were  fully  equal  to  the  inoinen- 
toiis  crisis,  lii  a  speech  of  three  hours’  duration,  he  exhorted 
that  conclave  to  reuieiiiher  the  history  of  their  fathers,  who 
suflered  cruel  persecution  rather  than  yield  that  which  con- 
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science  bade  them  maintain;  and  that  the  Great  Author  of 
Chribtiaiiity  bad  himself  taught,  tliat  His  kingdom  was  not 
dependant  either  on  the  smile  or  on  tlie  frown  of  the  world, 
but  that,  the  church,  although  her  subsistence,  came  from  the 
state,  was  hound  to  refuse  the  state  the  right  of  interference  in 
her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  forms  of  government.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  that  tlie  assembly  should  ‘  regard  the  veto- 
law  as  abrogated,  and  proceed  as  if  it  had  never  passed a 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  a  large  majoiity.  Thus  began 
that  eontlict  between  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  and 
the  civil  power,  in  which  the  Scottish  establishment  was  to  be 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  a  new  Christian  society  to  be  formed 
iu  the  iland,  new  in  its  position,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its 
ino<le  of  action  also.  The  assembly  began  immediately  to  act 
upon  this  resolution,  by  sending  a  large  deputation  to  Jjondon, 
to  beseech  the  government  to  extricate  the  church  from  her 
painful  position  of  antagonism  to  the  civil  powder.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  was  willing  to  receive  them,  only,  as  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  on  a  former  occasion,  ‘he  ho])ed  that  d - d  fellow' 

Chaliueis  was  not  one  of  them.’  It  was  impossible  that  the 
government,  already  harassed  and  hampered  by  other  serious 
iimtters,  could  interfere  eHeciively  between  the  church  and  the 
law-courts.  The  question  in  disj)ute  had  not  as  yet  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  discussed.  «The  public  mind  was  not  keenly  sensible  of 
its  iuijMjrtuiice ;  and  the  government  saw  that  it  might  lead  to 
such  momentous  issues,  that  it  involved  not  merely  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  Scottish  church,  but  the  very  existence  of  all 
religious  esUiblishuients  whatsoever.  The  question  became 
still  more,  complicated,  and  the  attitude  of  the  church  more  and 
more  determined  in  her  opj)osition,  by  events  which  speedily 
followed  this  abortive  negotiation.  In  1837,  a  minister  was 
presented  to .  the  vacant  parish  of  Manioch,  which  contained 
‘2800  inhabitants,  of  whom  300  were  qualified  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  j)resentee.  Only  one  individual,  and  lie  an  inn¬ 
keeper,  signed  ‘  the  call’  to  tho  minister ;  and  the  presbytery 
refused  to  proceed  with  his  settlement.  The  rejected  minister 
at  onco  sought  the  aid  of  the  law-courts,  whose  decision,  as  in 
the  iormer  instance,  was  in  his  favour.  Tarliament,  iu  the 
niruiuiuie,  had  re-assembled,  and  in  February,  1840,  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  General  Assembly  onco  more  came  to  London 
to  petition  the  aid  of  the  government.  The  whigs,w’ho  probably 
s|)eeulated  in  tuiTiing  the  agitation  to  political  account,  faltered, 
and  |)ostponed  the  production  of  a  measure  ;  and  the  disgusted 
depiUiition  besought  the  aid  of  the  torv  leaders,  with  w’liom 
tliey  and  their  constituents  had  imicli  more  in  common  than 
"itli  the  whig  cabinet.  Lord  Aberdeen  at  length  introduced  a 
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measure  into  the  House  of  Peers,  whieh,  he  hoped,  would  meet 
the  views  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  would  extinguish 
the  flame  of  discord  in  the  chureh.  This  measure,  although  it 
was  the  best  that  a  tory  advocate  of  establishments  could  frame, 
loft  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  law  of  patro* 
nage,  on  which  that  judgment  was  founded,  untouched  ;  and  it 
was  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  petitioners. 

In  August,  1840,  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  became  vacant,  and  his  friends  w’ere  eager  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  should  become  a  candidate  for  the  office.  The 
election  rested  with  the  Senatus  Acadeniicus ;  but  he  was  not 
a  favourite  with  the  illustrious  men  composing  that  body,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  non-intrusion 
agitation.  They  refused  to  appoint  him  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
at  the  time,  that  Sir  James  Graham,  the  then  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University,  and  who,  in  his  day,  has  played  many  parts, 
went  down  expressly  to  vote  against  the  venerable  philosopher 
whom  Paris  and  Oxford  had  delighted  to  honour. 

During  the  whole  of  1841,  the  conflict  continued  hetween  the 
church  and  the  civil  power — a  conflict  which  daily  increased  in 
earnest  bitterness;  and  towards  the  close  of  that  year, it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  a  disruption  would  ensue,  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  propose  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
in  dispute.  In  the  May  of  the  following  year,  at  the  session  of 
the  Assembly,  a  ])roposition  was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  patronage  ought 
to  be  aholi8he<l.  This  resolution  was  carried  by  a  very  large 
majority ;  and  thus  another  mighty  link  between  the  evangelical 
portion  of  the  church  and  the  state  was  broken,  and  that  for 
ever.  In  June,  the  premier.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  informed  the 
House  of  Commons,  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  settling  the  question  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner ;  and  the  evangelical  party  held  a  solemn  con¬ 
vocation  in  the  following  winter,  in  Kdinhurgh,  to  deliberate  on 
the  proper  course  to  he  pursued,  and  which  all  were  convinced 
would  he  final.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  assembled, 
of  whom  4*27  concurred  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  that  meet- 
•i^d  which  w’ere  forwarded  to  the  government.  In  these 
tlio  snhscrihers  committed  themselves  to  a  ‘  relinquishment  of 
the  temporalities  of  the  church,  if  they  were  not  ])ermittcd  to 
hold  them  but  on  the  condition  of  being  subjected  to  the  civil 
courts  in  things  spiritual.*  The  government,  in  replying,  de- 
clincil  to  frame  any  measure  to  meet  this  pro]iosal ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  non-intrusionists  had  no  choice  hut  to  relinquish 
their  parishes,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  distinct  religious 
aociety,  \\  e  know  not  what  other  reply  the  government,  hound 
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as  they  were  to  maintain  in  all  its  inte^ty  the  principle  of 
an  establishment,  could  have  made  to  this  memorial.  We  are 
Terv  decidedly  and  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  demand  of  the 
non-intrusion  party  was  utterly  unwarrantable ;  and,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  first  and  soundest  prineiples  of  political 
morality.  So  long  as  these  clergymen  received  the  sustenance 
of  the  state,  they  were,  and  ought  to  be,  under  the  control  of 
the  state.  Nobody  in  the  state-community  would  be  so  dange¬ 
rous,  so  ottensively  opposed  to  judicious  and  salutary  reforms, 
as  a  religious  corporation  nourished  by  the  state,  but  at  the  same 
time,  independent  of  that  which  supported  it.  Such  a  society 
would  be  an  imperium  in  imperio^  prejudiced,  bigoted,  contu¬ 
macious,  and  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ruling  })ower. 
The  claim  of  the  non-intrusionists  was  utterly  unprecedented ; 
and  the  bold  determination  with  which  they  pressed  it  upon 
the  government,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  in  a  verj"  unfavour¬ 
able  light  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  empire.  The  claim  was 
quite  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  state-endowment ; 
and  had  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  so  ill-judged  and  impolitic  a 
missive  would  not  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  government. 
It  is  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  non-intrusionist 
leaders  hoped,  that  the  threat  of  relinquishing  the  temporalities 
of  the  church  would  frighten  the  cabinet  into  a  partial  acqui¬ 
escence  w  ith  their  demand  ;  but  they  misjudged  the  temper  and 
quality  of  the  toiy^  ministry. 

The  reply  of  the  government  to  this  memorial  decided  the 
non-intrusionist  clergy  to  withdraw  from  their  connexion  with 
the  state.  Indeed,  after  the  rejection  of  the  memorial,  no 
other  course  was  oj)en  to  them.  They  had  drawn  the  sword, 
and  the  government  compelled  them  to  throw  away  the  scab¬ 
bard  ;  but  we  fear,  after  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
question,  that  necessity  chiefiy  decided  them  on  the  ultimate 
step.  Tile  1 8th  of  May  was  the  day  ajipointed  for  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  General  Assembly  in  St.  Andrew’s  church  in 
Edinburgh,  and  as  it  had  been  for  some  time  rumoured  that 
the  disruption  would  take  place  on  that  day,  vast  crowds  of 
strangers  poured  into  the  city,  and  the  ordinary  business  was 
for  the  time  almost  entirely  suspended.  After  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day  had  been  opened  in  the  usual  manner,  Dr.  Welsh, 
the  moderator,  rose  to  protest  against  any  further  proceedings, 
for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  an  infringement  upon  the 
nghts  of  the  church,  and  that,  accordingly,  he  and  they  who 
were  with  him  in  opinion  w’ould  withdraw  to  a  separate  place 
of  meeting.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  J^r.  Hanna  not  to  quote 
his  admirable  narrative  of  this  eventful  congress 

Having  finished  the  reading  of  this  protest,  Dr,  Welsh  laid  it  upon 
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the  table,  tiinied  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  commissioner,  left  the 
chuir,  and  proceeded  along  the  aisle  to  the  door  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  been  standing  immediately  on  his  left.  He  looked  vacant 
and  abstracted  while  the  protest  was  being  read  ;  but  Dr.  Welsh’s  move¬ 
ment  awakened  him  from  the  reverie.  iSeizing  eagerly  upon  his  hat,  he 
hurried  after  him  with  all  the  air  of  one  impatient  to  be  gone.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Monzic,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Macdonald,  and  Dr.  Macfarlan  followed 
him.  The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  overwhelming.  At  first  a  clu-er 
burst  from  the  galleries,  but  it  was  almost  instantly  and  spontaneously 
restrained.  It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  expression  of  feeling  unsuited  to 
the  occasion  ;  it  was  checked  in  many  cases  by  an  emotion  too  deep  for 
any  other  utterance  than  the  fall  of  sad  and  silent  tears.  The  whole 
audience  was  now  gazing  in  stillness  upon  the  scene.  Man  after  man,  row 
after  row,  moveil  on  along  the  aisle,  till  the  benches  on  the  left,  lately  so 
crowded,  showed  scarce  an  occupant.  More  than  four  hundred  ministers, 
and  a  still  hirgcr  number  of  elders,  had  w  ithdrawn.  A  vast  multitude  of 
people  stood  congregated  in  George’s-street,  crowding  in  upon  the  church 
doors.  W  hen  the  deed  was  done  within,  the  intimation  of  it  passed 
like  lightning  through  the  mass  w  ithout  ;  and  when  the  forms  of 
their  most  venerated  clergymen  were  seen  emerging  from  the  church,  a 
loud  and  irrepressible  cheer  burst  from  their  lips,  and  echoed  through 
the  now  half-empty  assembly  hall.  There  was  no  design  on  the  part  of 
the  clergymen  to  form  into  a  procession,  but  they  were  forced  to  it  by  the 
narrowness  of  tlie  lane  opened  for  their  egress  through  the  heart  of  the 
crowtl.  Falling  into  line,  atid  walking  three  abreast,  they  formed  into  a 
eoliimn  which  extended  for  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  and  more.  As  they 
moved  along  to  the  new  hall  prepared  for  their  reception,  very  differcut 
ieeliiigs  prevailed  among  the  nnmberlefcs  sjMictators  who  lined  tlie  streets, 
and  thronged  each  window',  and  door,  and  balcony,  on  either  side.  J:^omc 
gazed  in  stupid  wonder  ;  the  majority  looked  on  in  silent  admiration.  A 
few  Were  seen  to  smile,  as  if  in  mockery ;  w  hilc  here  and  there,  as  the 
child  or  wile  of  some  out-going  ministtu*  caught  sight  of  a  husbaud’s  or 
a  father  s  form  accomplishing  an  act  which  was  to  leave  his  family  liomc- 
le>s  and  nnprovi<led,  warm  tear-drops  formed,  which,  as  if  half  ashamed 
of  tlicm.  the  hand  of  faith  was  in  haste  to  wipe  away.  There  were  judges 
tl:t*('ourt  of  Session  there,  who  had  placed  themselves  wIhM'c  they  could 
be  nn«ecn  observers  of  wbat  took  place,  who  must  have  felt  j)erph  \i  d,  it 
mav  be  shuddered,  when  they  saw  realized  before  their  eyes  the  Iruits  of 
their  dt'cisions.  Elsewhere  in  the  city.  Lord  .lefiVey  was  sitting  reading 
in  his  quiet  r<x)in,  when  one  burst  in  upon  him,  saying,  “  Mell,  what  do 
you  think  of  it ;  more  than  four  hundred  of  them  are  actually  out  ':'  ’  I  he 
book  was  tlung  aside,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  Ixird  JellVey  exelaimcil, 
I  in  proud  of  my  country  ;  there  is  not  another  country  upon  earth 
where  Mieh  a  deed  could  have  been  done.’  pp.  338,  330. 


Hr.  Hanna  throws  all  the  blame  of  ibis  disruption  on  llic 
Uiitisb  govornment.  He  views  it  as  a  great  calamity,  altlioiigb 
bt*  regards  the  disruption  as  the  nocessarv*  carrying  out  ol  a 
)>unciple  conscientiously  maintained;  and  the  conclusion  is 
not  111  harmony  with  tlie  premises.  He  seems  still  to  long 
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for  tbe  comfortable  manses  and  the  venerable  kirks  of  the 
establishment;  ami  altogether  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
wc  have  long  held,  that  he  and  his  470  seceding  brethren 
would  gladly  resume  again  the  state-emolument,  if  they  could 
receive  it  on*  their  own  terms.  The  demand  of  these  gentleinen 
upon  the  government  was  unprecedented,  contrary  to  political 
luorulity,  and  indeed  indecent.  'I'ln?  government,  pledged  by 
their  very  oOice  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  establishment, 
could  not  but  refuse  to  allow’  the  nonconformists  to  dictate  to 
the  state  the  terms  on  which  they  would  consent  to  accept  its 
support.  The  Free  Church  holds  voluntaryism  in  positive 
disfavour,  although  she  is  entirely  indebted  for  her  present 
position  to  that  decried  principle.  She  remembers  with  regret  the 
davs  when  she  reclinea  on  the  silken  couch  of  the  state,  and 
casts  ‘  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind’  on  the  parted  endow’- 
incnts.  By  the  latest  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  her 
finances  are  not  so  prosperous  as  they  were.  Probably,  had 
she  more  faith  in  that  voluntaryism  which  hitherto  has  sustained 
her,  the  evil  alluded  to  would  speedily  disappear. 

The  non-intrusion  secession  contrasts  iin favourably  with  that 
other  great  event  in  the  history  of  our  country — the  withdrawal  of 
the  two  thousand  English  nonconformists,  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  their  churches  by  the  tyranny  of  the  remorseless  Stuart. 
In  the  former  case  the  seceders  had  friends  in  almost  every 
parish  in  Scotland ;  vast  sums  of  money,  it  w’as  known,  would 
speedily  be  collected  for  them  ;  persecution  in  any  violent 
form  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
they  had  the  sympathy  of  all  those  to  whom  liberty  is  dear 
as  life,  not  merely  that  which  belongs  to  man  as  a  citizen, 
but  that  which  to  the  enlightened  and  the  devout  is  of  far 
higher  moment — freedom  to  worship  God.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  English  nonconformists,  everything  which  man  regards  as 
of  the  greatest  worth  was  unhe.sitatingiy  relinquished.  Those 
illustrious  men  did  not  chaffer  with  the  government  of  the  day 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  tliey  would  receive  its  support.  They 
did  not  for  a  moment  calculate  the  results.  The  red  hand  of 
the  persecutor  w  as  against  them  ;  they  w’erc  expelled  from 
pnlpit  and  hearth  ;  banned  and  watched  by  a  cruel  govemment ; 
abhorred  by  the  national  clergy  ;  and  driven  out  from  ease  and 
plenty  with  none  to  help  them  hut  their  God,  and  wdth  no  trust 
hut  in  His  almighty  arm.  If  the  tw’o  can  for  a  moment  be  com¬ 
pared,  certainly  caution  and  deliberation  are  distinctive  of  the 
Heotch,  but  majestic  integrity  and  heroi.sm  are  as  a  crown  of 
nnfjiding  glory  to  the  English  seceders. 

None  perhaps  of  the  Free  Church  clergy  had  made  greater 
sacrifices  by  the  withdraw’al  than  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  and  he  had 
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certainly  nil  along  been  the  chief  agent  in  maintaining  the 
agitation,  and  in  effecting  the  secession.  He  converted  his 
house  at  Momingside  into  a  church,  and  there  ‘  the  old  man 
eloquent’  weekly  taught  to  crowded  congregations  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  In  his  youth  and  vigorous  manhood  he  had 
laboured  for  the  establishment ;  and  now  that  he  was  exiled 
from  the  beloved  kirks  in  which  he  had  often  unloosed  the  tor¬ 
rent  flow  of  his  eloquence,  he  resolved  to  give  what  remained 
to  him  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour  to  advance  and  strengthen 
the  Free  Church.  By  his  counsels  the  general  sustentation 
fund  was  established — a  wise  and  politic  provision  ;  and  before 
the  close  of  1844,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
.€800,000  1iad  been  contributed  to  it.  Immediately  after  the 
disnq)tion,  Dr.  Chalmers  resigned  his  chair  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh;  and  accepted  the  office  of  Principal  and  pri- 
marius  professor  in  the  pro])osed  Free  Church  college.  Thus 
employed  in  pursuing  his  ‘  Daily  Scripture  Readings,*  in  occa- 
sionaliy  contributing  to  the  ‘  North  British  Review,’  and  in 
many  labours  of  the  noblest  philanthropy,  the  holy  and  beloved 
pastor,  the  illustrious  and  venerated  philosopher,  fulfilled  the 
mission  to  which  his  Maker  had  called  him,  and  for  which  he 
had  received  the  noblest  endowments  ;  working  ‘  while  it  was 
day and  then  passing  away,  in  the  mellow  glow  of  his  life’s 
evening,  to  that  higher  existence,  which  is  the  goal  of  faith 
and  virtue,  and  to  ‘  the  abodes  where  the  eternal  are.’  On  the 
Sabbath,  May  30th,  1847,  he  felt  an  unusual  feebleness;  but 
recovering  himself,  he  retired  to  his  chamber  in  the  evening, 
*  in  his  most  happy  mood.*  On  the  morrow  he  rose  not  at  the 
usual  hour.  His  family  entered  the  room,  but  received  no 
reply  to  their  inquiries.  The  kindly  voice  was  hushed ;  and, 
on  opening  the  window-shutters,  they  let  in  the  gladsome  light 
of  spring  upon  all  that  was  mortal  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  They 
found  him  seated  on  the  bedside ;  his  head  resting  on  the  pillow; 
and  his  countenance  expressing  a  fixed  and  majestic  repose. 
The  destroyer  had  released  the  ready  spirit  without  inflicting 
probably  any  pain.  Thus  calmly  he  passed  away  into  the 
presence  of  Him  who  *  giveth  His  beloved  rest.’ 

.\nd  here  we  must  take  leave  of  these  instructive  and  interest¬ 
ing  volumes.  We  differ  in  many  important  matters  from  their 
author ;  but  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  having  concluded 
his  lengthy  but  admirable  memoir,  which  will  rank  highly 
among  British  biographical  works. 
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JnUr-oceanic  Canal,  Jiy  K.  G.  Squior,  late  chaige  d*M’aires  of 
tlic  United  States  to  the  Republics  of  Centnd  America.  London : 
L.pginan  and  Co.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Among  the  striking  consequences  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
two  regions  of  gold  at  extreme  points  of  the  globe,  under  the 
rule  respectively  of  the  L^uited  States  and  Great  Britain,  not  tho 
least  important  is,  the  improvement  of  our  joint  relations  in 
that  part  of  Central  America  which  is  described  in  Mr.  Squier’s 
volumes.  .  The  gold  of  California  not  long  ago  led  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Washington  to  look  seriously  into  the  condition  of 
the  countries  through  which  its  citizens  throng  in  search  of 
treasure ;  and  that  ne'w  interest  concurring  with  our  ancient 
commercial  connexions  in  Central  America,  and  with  our  general 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  an  amicable  diplo¬ 
matic  arrangement  was  entered  into  in  order  to  check  ambitious 
views  on  both  sides.  The  treaty  of  Washington,  of  1850, 
pledges  the  United  States  and  ourselves  to  abstain  from  all 
territorial  acquisition  in  Central  America ;  and  that  treaty  also 
encourages  all  land  and  water  passages  between  tho  Atlantic 
and  Pacitic.  At  first  the  Americans  took  the  lead  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  passages,  after  they  had  been  speculated  on 
for  three  centuries.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Squier  was  sent,  not 
only  to  proniote  friendly  intercourse  between  tlie  republic  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  aiidsto  assist  the  liberal 
cause  against  unjust  attacks,  but  also  to  support  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  inter-oceanic  canal  in  Nicaragua  by  certain 
citizens  of  the  United  States — a  mission  which,  conducted  with 
somewhat  overheated  zeal,  must  be  admitted  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  satisfactory  results.  We  have  since  given  up  certain 
otfensive  pretensions  rashly  sanctioned  at  home,  and  our 
reasonable  claims  in  Central  America  arc  respected.  The 
absurd  taunts,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Squier,  against  all  the  aristo¬ 
cracies  and  monarchies  of  the  world,  and  against  the  Dritinhers 
as  their  mainstays,  may  be  borne  with  composure,  since  the 
good  sense  of  his  own  government  has  directed  its  intervention 
m  the  affairs  of  Central  America  to  much  more  useful  objects 
than  the  total  exclusion  of  the  pow’crs  of  the  old  world  from 
tlic  affairs  of  the  new. 

Pending  these  proceedings,  which  took  place  when  all  the 
passages  by  the  Isthmus  seemed  comparatively  less  useful  to 
England  than  to  the  United  States,  the  gold  of  Australia  is 
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revcalctl  at  a  most  pro]>itious  moment,  by  one  of  those  myste¬ 
rious  incidents  in  human  affairs  which,  without  j^resumption, 
may  be  called  providential.  This  event,  however,  siuldetily 
furnishes  us  with  a  powerful  interest  in  the  shortest  and  safest 
way  across  the  Isthmus,  and  so  renders  an  enlightened  account 
of  any  portion  of  it  acceptable. 

These  volumes  treat  ably  of  the  condition  of  Nicaragua,  one 
of  the  republics  of  Central  America;  of  its  lakes;  its  giisintic 
volcanoes ;  its  sugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  indigo,  ^rke,  and 
grain ;  its  numerous  cattle,  and  precious  metals ;  its  snl|)hur, 
and  other  valuable  minerals ;  its  population  of  wliites, 

of  Spanish  origin,  15,000  negroes,  80,000  pure  Indians,  and 
130,000  mixed  people,  and  an  occasional  group  of  foreign 
settlers,  planters  and  merchants,  from  all  civilized  nations,  with 
the  late  addition  of  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  coining 
to  and  fro  upon  Californian  expeditions,  or  engaged  upon  the 
canal  between  the  two  oceans.  To  these  details,  along  with 
curious  archxological  disquisitions  and  drawings,  Mr.  Sqiiicr 
adds  a  full  accotint  of  the  pro]ioscd  canal.  His  title-])age,  with 
reason,  includes  ‘  scenery’  in  the  list  of  topics ;  and  his  book  is 
crowded  with  the  glories  of  nature,  waters,  mountains,  and 
forests ;  and  with  many  a  picture  of  the  rich  results  of  inaifs 
industry  in  a  soil  of  surpassing  fertility,  which  even  civil  con¬ 
vulsions  cannot  reduce  to  barrenness.  The  narrative  on  these 
heads  is  for  the  most  part  in  good  taste,  and  altogether  free 
from  the  disagreeable  polemics  which  deform  the  w’ork  when¬ 
ever  the  British  name  is  mentioned.  In  proportion,  too,  as 
Mr.  Squier  would  lower  that  name,  he  would  somewhat  ludi¬ 
crously  elevate  his  own  ‘  great  republic,  to  which  has  fallen 
the  dominion  of  the  new’  world,  and  tciil  fall  the  control  of  the 
old  !’• 

In  this  vain-glorious  spirit  he  rejoices  that  the  fortune  of 
war  ‘  should  have  planted  his  country’s  eagles  on  the  Pacific, 
whilst  its  giant  steamers  sweep  in  the  trade  of  Em  ope  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bring  the  treasures  of  Asia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacramento  with  the  other.  Thus,  to  gird  the  w’orld  as  with  a 
hoop,  and  pass  a  current  of  American  republicanism  over  the 
earth,  vivifying  dead  nations,  and  emancipating  mankind,  are 
but  small  things  to  the  Americans,  whose  individual  sujieriority 
among  races  of  lesser  vitality,  invites  and  enables  them  to 
aspire  to  commercial  and  national  pre-eminence  1’ 

He  often  descends  to  a  lower  key,  and  talks  as  volubly  of 
*  niggers’  and  ‘  darkies,’  as  if  his  volumes  were  ])rinted  for 
exclusive  reading  by  the  most  prejudiced  slave-owners  in  the 
Ibiitcd  States.  Instead  of  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
frequent  proofs  he  adduces  of  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
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coloured  people,  who  form  nine-tenths  of  the  state  he  was 
accredited  to,  and  in  whose  fortunes  he  professes  to '  take  the 
deepest  interest,  he  insolently  speaks  of  an  Indian  student,  as 
*  a  young  darkey  qualifying  himself  for  the  church.’ 

The  inconsistency  of  this  language  is  the  more  striking,  as 
Mr.  Squier  candidly  tells  his  reader,  that  the  better  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  various  aboriginal  families  of  America,  the 
higher  position  he  was  disposed  to  award  them,  and  the  less 
be  wat»  inclined  to  assent  to  the  relative  rank  assigned  them  by 
gysteniatic  writers.  ‘  Those  of  Central  America,’  he  insists, 
‘arc  capable  of  high  improvement,  and  have  a  facility  of 
assimilation,  or  adaptation.  They  constitute,  when  favourably 
situated,  the  best  class  of  citizens ;  and  would  anywhere  make 
what  in  Europe  is  called  a  good  rural,  or  working  population. 

I  have  found  some  really  comprehensive  minds  among  them — 
men  of  quick  and  acute  apprehension,  and  of  great  decision 
and  energy  of  character.’ 

The  topic  will  be  enlarged  upon  with  advantage  at  a  moment 
when  the  fate  of  vast  masses  of  human  beings  is  trembling  in 
the  balance  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  where  Christian 
settlers  are  in  conflict  with  the  aborigines  of  the  soil ;  and 
when  a  natural  inferiority  in  the  victims,  is  eagerly  assumed 
by  sciolists  in  order  to  excuse  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  their 
oppressors.  The  fact  of  the  frequent  disappearance  of  bar¬ 
barous  tribes  w'here  civilized  men  spread,  is  seized  upon  as 
proof,  that  providence  meant  the  latter  to  supersede  the  former 
upon  earth ;  whereas,  that  common  experience  is,  beyond  all 
denial,  subject  to  exceptions,  quite  strong  enough  to  destroy 
it  as  an  inevitable  rule.  On  this  head,  a  better  witness  for  the 
aborigines  could  not  be  found  than  the  American  envoy,  who, 
against  early  prejudice,  honestly  records  a  deliberate  iudgment 
in  their  favour.  A  body  of  civilized  Indians  presented  to  him  a 
formal  address  of  compliment  in  their  own  and  the  Spanish 
languages.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  speech,  ‘  far  above  the 
average,  both  in  style  and  sentiment,  and  altogether  a  favour¬ 
able  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence.’  The  delegates  were 
anxious  to  know  about  the  Indian  population  of  the  United 
States.  On  that  subject  Mr.  Squier  says — and  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  he  says  sincerely — that  ‘  he  blushed  to  he  ashamed 
to  tell  them  the  truth' 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  testi- 
roony  to  the  social  capacity  of  a  race  which  still  numbers  more 
than  sixteen  millions  in  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  and 
against  which  there  is  going  on  in  North  America  a  war  of 
extermination  for  want  of  an  efficient  police  in  the  United  States, 
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which  Mr.  Squier  calls  the  ‘  natural  head  of  the  ffreat  American 
family*  The  humane  vindication  of  that  noble  title  would  do 
the  United  States  infinite  honour ;  and  Mr.  Squier  justly  feels 
that  by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  of  observation  in  this 
region  of  wonders  are  the  members  of  the  family,  whom  a  revo¬ 
lution  from  colonial  subjection  to  Spain  has  raised  to  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  whom  philanthropy  has  relieved  not  only  from  a 
corrupting  slavery,  but  the  more  corrupting  prejudice  of  colour. 
The  fact  which  he  establishes  of  this  mixed  population  exhibit¬ 
ing  elevation  of  character  ‘as  vs’ell  as  elevation  of  condition, 
should  inspire  the  statesmen  of  Washington  and  New  York 
with  other  thoughts  than  those  which  suggest  their  own  innate 
superiority  to  their  neighbours  of  the  forest  and  the  tropics.  This 
example  settles  a  great  question,  proving  that  the  coloured  race 
when  in  communion  with  white  men,  do  not  necessarily 
sink,  nor  white  men  become  degraded  by  equal  communication 
with  coloured  people.  Their  peaceful  union  is  thus  not  only 
possible,  but  mutually  beneficial. 

*  Everywhere  in  Nicaragua,*  says  Mr.  Squier,  *  the  Indian  and  mixed 
population  greatly  predominates,  and  the  pure  whites  constitute  scarcely 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number.  In  respect  of  physicpie,  haring  colour 
out  of  ike  quettlon,  there  are  probably  no  handsomer  men  in  the  world 
than  some  of  the  Sambos,  or  offspring  of  Indian  and  Negro  j)arcnt8.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  negroes  of  Nicaragua  differ  very  widely  in 
appearance  from  those  of  the  central  states.  They  must  have  been  derived 
from  an  entirely  different  portion  of  Africa.  They  have,  in  general, 
aquiline  noses,  small  months,  and  thin  lips.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  the  crisp  hair  and  dark  skin,  they  have  few'  of  the  features  which,  with 
us,  are  regarded  as  pecnliar  and  universal  in  the  Negro  race.  The  fusion 
between  all  portions  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  has  been  so  complete, 
that  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  races,  distinctions  of  caste  arc  hardly 
recognised.  The  whites,  in  their  social  intercourse,  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  exclusion ;  but,  in  all  other  relations,  the  coinpletest  equality 
prevails.  This  would  not  probably  be  the  case  if  the  white  population  was 
proportionally  greater,  and  possessed  the  j)hysical  power  to  keep  up  the 
dUtutetiouM  tchich  uaturallg  separate  the  superior  and  inferior  families  of 
mem.  With  a  full  conseiousness  of  their  numerieal  inferiority,  their  |)olicy 
is  plainly  that  of  concession ;  and  however  repugnant  it  may  have  been 
originally  to  their  pride,  it  lias  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  is  submitted  to  with  a  good  grace.* 

To  the  laws  of  old  Spain,  and  the  benevolent  zeal  of  the 
Romish  ecclesiastics, is  due  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coloured 
inhabitants  of  Central  America.  The  richer  classes  of  purer 
Spanish  descent,  who  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  rewarded  for 
their  patriotic  and  humane  sentiments  by  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  giving  them  its  voluntary  respect.  These  richer  classci 
have  long  extensively  allied  themselves  in  marriage  with  the 
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representatives  of  the  ancient  Indian  chiefs.  It  was  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  for  a  daughter  of  the  liouse  of 
Montezuma,  wife  to  a  Spanish  viceroy,  that  150  years  ago  almost 
led  to  the  independence  of  that  province,  and  to  its  severance 
from  Spain.  Of  late  years,  the  revolution  has  introduced  far 
wider  elements  of  change  in  regard  to  ihe  coloured  ])eople  of  all 
races.  The  way  in  which  j)ersonal  merit  is  breaking  up  the  old 
exclusiveness  of  rank  in  this  country  may  be  inferred  from 
anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Sqiiier.  Speaking  of  the  regular  troops, 
whom  he  saw  reviewed,  he  says  : — ‘  These  veterans,  who 
were  almost  entirely  true  Indians,  seemed  as  impassible  as  men 
of  bronze,  llpon  the  simplest  fare,  they  will  march  forty  or 
fifty  miles  a  day,  through  a  country  where  an  equal  European 
or  American  force  would  not  average  ten.  Among  the  ofiicers 
of  the  general’s  staff  I  observed  a  full-blooded  negro.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  fidelity,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  in  consequence.’ 

The  condition  of  the  church  in  Central  America  is  also  under¬ 
going  a  great  change.  Mr.  Squier  bears  strong  testimony  to 
the  personal  respectability  of  the  priests  of  Nicaragua,  who 
still  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  people.  Although 
not  highly  educated,  they  are  amongst  the  most  active  })ro- 
moters  of  general  improvement.  As  a  body,  they  at  first 
opposed  the  revolution ;  but,  having  lost  much  of  their  power 
by  its  success,  they  have  since  adopted  its  spirit,  which  has 
severed  them  widely  from  P^uropean  influence,  and  especially 
from  Rome.  The  right  of  appointing  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  is 
vested  in  the  civil  pow  er,  and  the  marriage  of  priests  is  legalised. 
With  some  slight  exceptions,  the  monasteries  and  convents  are 
suppressed.  Nevertheless,  not  only  does  much  of  the  Roman 
superstition  remain,  as  Mr.  Hquier  remarks  in  his  account  of 
the  strange  public  ])enitences  he  witnessed,  in  which  ‘blood 
was  drawn  from  the  quivering  flesh,’  but  it  is  clear  that  more 
ancient  observances  have  descended  to  numerous  Indians 
from  their  heathen  ancestors  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus. 
One  consequence  of  this  change  of  religious  principles  is,  that 
Protestants  are  now  tolerated  in  the  country,  and  it  is  probable 
that  missionaries  from  the  United  States  and  from  PIngland  will 
speedily  seek  a  new  field  in  these  regions,  and  improve  on  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Crow  e,  a  Baptist,  lately  returned  from  this  people. 

MNe  were  absorbed,*  Mr.  Squier  relates,  on  one  occasion,  ‘in  contem¬ 
plating  the  varied  beauties  of  the  landscape,  when  the  bells  of  the  city 
struck  the  hour  of  prayer.  In  an  instant  every  voice  was  hushed  ;  the 
horseman  reined  in  his  steed  ;  the  rope  dropj)ed  from  ihe  hands  of  the 
••dor ;  the  sentinel  on  the  fort  stopped  short  in  his  round  ;  even  the 
•  atcr-jars  by  the  sides  of  the  lake  were  left  half-filled,  while  every  hut 
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was  removed,  and  every  lip  closed  in  prayer.  The  very  waves  seemed  to 
break  more  gently  on  the  shore  in  harmony  with  the  vibrations  of  the 
distant  bells,  while  the  subdued  hum  of  reverential  voices  filled  the  pauses 
between.  There  was  something  almost  magical  in  this  sudden  hush  of 
the  multitude,  and  its  apparently  entire  absorption  in  devotion,  which 
could  not  fail  deeply  to  impress  the  stranger  witnessing  it  for  the  first 
time. 

‘  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  bells  ceased  to  toll,  and  stnick  up  the 
concluding  joyful  chime,  than  the  crowd'on  the  shore  resumed  its  life  and 
gaiety,  while  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  and  dashed  through  the  midst 
on  our  return  to  the  city.* 


A  similar  scene  may  be  advantageously  copied  from  a  visit 
to  a  pure  Indian  town,  Chichigalpa,  with  a  population  of  three 
to  five  thousand  souls. 


‘  It  was  just  sunset,*  says  Mr.  Squier,  ‘  when  we  entered  its  streets.  A 
heavy  thunder-storm  was  piling  up  its  black  volumes  behind  the  volcanoes 
in  the  east ;  and  the  calm  and  silence  that  precede  n  storm  rested  upon  the 
plains.  The  winds  were  still ;  and  the  leaves  hung  motionless  on  the 
trct»s.  The  adult  inhabitants  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  scene,  and 
sat  silent  in  the  open  doorways.  But  the  children  were  as  playful  and 
noisy  as  usual ;  their  voices  rendered  doubly  distinct  and  almost  unna¬ 
tural  in  the  pervading  quiet.  Suddenly  the  bell  of  prayer  struck ;  the 
careless  voices  of  the  childRn  w  ere  instantaneouslv  hushed,  and  we  mcchani- 
cally  stopjK'd  our  horses,  and  uncovered  our  heads'.  A  low  murmur  of 
prayer  floated  forth  on  the  undulating  waves  of  sound  which  seemed  to 
subside  in  rills  around  us.  Again  the  bell  struck — again,  and  then,  when 
the  pulses  had  almost  ceased  to  beat,  that  the  straining  ear  might  catch 
the  expiring  vibration,  rolled  in  the  muffled  sound  of  the  distant  thunder. 
It  enme  down  from  the  mountains  with  the  majesty  of  an  ocean,  poured 
along  their  trembling  sides.  "  ' 

*  The  prayer,  that  never  fails  to  impress  the  most  careless  traveller  with 
a  feeling  of  raverential  awe,  was  but  one  element  in  this  grand  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  solemn  and  the  sublime.* 


The  occupations  of  these  simple  people  are  generally  agri¬ 
cultural.  They  were  almost  hidden,  in  the  recesses  of  rich 
forests,  the  shade  of  which  is  as  indispensable  to  protect  some 
portions  of  their  produce,  as  to  shelter  themselves  from  a  burn¬ 
ing  8UU.  Their  lives  are  passed  in  singular  freedom  from,  care ; 
and  in  great  abundance,  althougli  with  small,  possessions.  The 
roller  Spanish  proprietors  have  large  estates ;  and  Mr.  Squier’s 
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‘  I  hsd  arringed,*  he  says,  ‘  to  ride  to  the  cocao  estate,  called  Afalwidf^ 
five  miles  from  Urnuadn.  The  road  lay  through  an  unbroken  forest 'pf 
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visu  lo  one  oi  inem  gives  an  agreeable  insight  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  staple  produce — cacao — daily  becoming  more  accept’ 
able  to  us. 
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thick  overhanging  trees,  while  cactuses  uiid  flagrant-flowere<l  shrubs  fenced 
in  the  path  with  a  wall  of  verdure ;  here  and  there  we  caught  glimpses 
of  the  lake  through  the  trees,  and  at  intervals  narrow,  well-beaten  paths 
branched  olf  to  the  small  and  large  farms  scattered  over  the  country. 

‘  After  ridiug  some  miles  we  came  to  open  fields,  and  passed  by  seve¬ 
ral  fine  estates,  surrounded  by  ditches  and  cactus  hedges  in  full  bloom. 
The  Mansion  was  there  which  we  came  to  visit.  The  proprietor  was  in 
town  ;  but  wc  were  received  with  the  greatest  civility  by  the  Mayor-domo. 
He  siiowed  us  a  large  square  space  where  the  ground  was  beaten  hard 
and  swept  clean,  in  which  the  nuts  were  spread  on  skins  to  dry,  before 
being  assorted,  one  by  one,  and  packed  in  skins. 

*  After  resting  a  while,  we  rode  through  a  long  gravelled  walk,  fenced  in, 
and  arched  over,  by  magnificent  mango  trees,  golden  with  fruit,  and  through 
a  vista  of  orange  trees  beyond,  to  the  cacao  plantation.  It  resembled  a 
beautiful  park  of  huge  trees  with  broad  walks  in  every  direction.  The 
cacao  tree  seldom  rises  higher  than  twenty  feet  *,  its  le4ivcs  arc  long  and 
pointed,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  cherry,  but  much  longer ;  flowers 
small,  of  a  pale  red.  They  are  surrounded  by  oval  pointed  pods,  grooved 
like  a  musk  melon,  although  smaller.  Tiie  nuts  are  numerous,  some  pods 
having  fifty.  It  produces  two  crops  a.  year ;  but  it  is  never  without 
some  pods  on  it.  The  trees  are  planted  fourteen  feet  apart,  in  a  good 
soil.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  defend  this  tree  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  sufticient  warmth  should  be  aflorded 
for  vegetation.  This  is  done  by  shading  it  with  the  plantain  tree,  and 
the  erytlirina.  As  the  cacao  advances  in  size,  the  plantain  is  cut  down  ; 
the  eiy  thrina,  or  coral  tree,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  cacao  mudse, 
mother  of  the  cacao,  having  attained  suflicient  height  to  protect  it  from 
the  sun.  It  begins  to  bear  at  seven  years  old,  comes  to  perfection  in  about 
fiflcen  years,  and  lasts  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  coral  tree  grows  to  sixty 
feet  high,  and  drops  its  leaves  at  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April ;  and  then  is  covered  with  crimson  flow’crs,  shaped  like  a  scimitar. 

‘  The  taste  for  chocolate  grows  with  its  use ;  and  hardly  any  person 
resides  under  the  tropics  long  to  whom  it  does  not  become  a  necessity. 
One  man  is  able  to  take  care  of  a  thousand  trees,  and  harvest  their  crop. 
The  estate  is,  therefore,  more  valuable  than  those  of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
or  cochineal.  A  good  plantation  yields  1200  lbs.  to  100  trees.  At  the 
usual  market  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  the  ewt,  this  would  give  300 
dollars  j)er  anuum  to  each  1000  trees  and  each  labourer.  The  plantation 
I  was  inspecting  contiuned  9500  trees,  valued  at  one  dollar  each.* 

Cotton  is  spun  universally  by  the  Indian  women,  and  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  country  in  bright  colours. 

The  cheapest  raw  sugar  of  the  country  consumed  by  the 
natives  is  sold  at  (/tree  fart/iiuyx  a  pounds  a  fact  well  worth 
attention  in  reference  to  the  destiny  of  our  own  West  Indian 
islands,  and  also  to  the  slave  produce  of  Cuba  and  the  Brazils. 
The  better  qualities  produced  by  refinement  from  this  raw  sugar 
are  nearly  as  hard  and  as  white  as  the  refined  sugar  of  commerce, 
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and  some  of  both  sorts  is  already  exported  to  Peru  and  Chili. 
The  cane  is  of  native  American  origin,  and  more  productive  tlian 
the  Asiatic  cane  introduced  into  the  West  India  islands,  and 
the  soil  is  richer. 

But  this  new  element  of  commercial  prosperity  is  accompanied 
by  the  all-important  fact  that  free  labour  is  much  cheaper  in 
Central  America  than  in  the  West  Indies,  and  so  much  more 
economical  than  the  slave  labour  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  that  the 
exportation  of  thousands  of  Indians  from  this  region  to  the  south 
in  former  days  was  a  too  tempting  source  of  profit.  The  extent 
of  country  in  Central  America  available  for  this  purpose  is 
enormous ;  and  the  population,  already  above  *2, 000, 000,  are  in¬ 
dustrious,  requiring  only  politicfll  tranquillity  to  become  active 
producers.  With  order  secured  under  the  good  influence  of  the 
joint  protection  of  the  United  States  and  England,  in  wliich  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  other  maritime  goveniments  is  invited, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  production  of  this  chea])  sugar  being 
carried  on  so  successfully  in  this  region  as  in  a  few  years  to 
obtain  for  it  the  markets  of  Europe.  Great  staples  spring  up 
rapidly  under  favourable  circumstances.  The  wool  of  Australia 
and  South  Africa  is  of  our  own  days.  The  cofl’ee  of  Brazil  was 
a  novelty  not  long  ago.  Already  capitalists  in  the  West  India 
i.<«lands  contemplate  a  three  or  four  months’  voyage  to  Australia 
to  escape  from  gradual  decay.  The  transference  of  their  ma¬ 
chinery  and  stock  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Isthmus  a  few  days* 
sail  off  is  an  easier  and  a  wiser  step. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  West  India  islands  gives 
occasion  to  much  anxiety’.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  this  great 
staple  has  impoverished  many  proprietors,  more  especially  the 
owners  of  mortgaged  estates  ;  and  there  is  little  pros])ect  of  a 
return  of  their  wealth.  But  the  change  is  incorrectly’  attributed  to 
idleness  in  the  free  negroes.  The  quantity  of  sugar  made  in 
Jamaica,  for  example,  is  about  the  same  since  their  emancipa¬ 
tion  as  before,  and  the  number  employed  in  field  labour  does 
not  materially  vary.  The  work  done  by  them,  therefore,  is  not 
lessened ;  much,  however,  of  that  work  is  done  for  themselves, 
and  their  physical  condition  is  generally’  improved.  Nor  docs 
it  appear  from  the  criminal  records  that  their  conduct  is  worse 
than  in  times  past.  In  future,  w’ilhout  doubt,  a  mixed  popula¬ 
tion  of  little  freeholders  will  spring  up  there  in  the  place  of 
vast  fortunes,  subject  to  be  lost  by  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  *  distress;*  and  the  more  profitable  produce  of  Central  Ame¬ 
rica  must  hasten  this  change. 

Mr.  Squicr  enters  largely  into  the  subject  of  the  inter-oceanic* 
passage  through  the  lake  of  Nicaragua ;  and  he  describes  its 
ports  and  line  v\itli  care.  The  works  have  been  carried  on  by 
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the  American  engineers  widi  great  spirit  for  three  years ;  and  it 
will  probably  succeed  for  small  vessels.  Whether  the  ships  that 
usually  navigate  the  Pacihe  can  ever  take  tliat  way  is  doubtful. 
The  channel  is  rocky,  and  too  hard  to  be  deepened  without 
enormous  cost ;  the  rapids  are  frequent,  uncertain,  and  formid¬ 
able.  Therefore,  although  the  summit  level  is  low,  the  length 
of  the  cuttings,  and  the  floods,  must  limit  the  undertaking  to 
the  smaller  class  of  steamers. 

Two  rivals  of  the  Nicaragua  passage  for  the  transmission  of 
gold  and  Californian  adventurers  are,  the  Tehuantepec  line 
horn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Panama  railway,  now  near 
its  completion,  and  both  undertaken  by  enterprising  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Two  cheap  lines  in  tlie  republic  of  Costa  Rica  seem  likely 
to  interfere  materially  with  the  profits  of  all  the  others.  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  French  and  English  parties;  and  extend 
to  colonizing  operations  in  fertile  districts. 

Two  other  passages,  less  known  to  the  public,  are  specu¬ 
lated  upon  with  great  confidence  by  the  undertakers.  The  first 
of  these  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  famous  Scottish  colony 
of  Darien  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  is  undertaken 
by  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Brasscy,  practical  men, 
already  eminent  for  their  success  in  the  construction  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  great  works  in  Europe.  They 
have  obtained  the  authority  of  the  government  of  New 
Grenada  for  their  undertaking ;  and  their  preliminary  sur¬ 
veys  are  now  in  progress.  The  region  in  which  this  pas  • 
sage  is  to  be  constructed  lies  between  Point  Mosquitos,  a  few 
leagues  west  of  Port  Escoces,  and  another  point  a  few  leagues 
east  of  that  port  towards  the  Gulf  of  Darien  on  the  Atlantic; 
and  the  Bay  San  Miguel  on  the  Pacific^  where  two  rivers 
fall  into  that  bay.  This  psssage  is  to  be  constructed  for 
the  largest  ships;  but  the  undertakers  seem  to  be  too  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  of  success,  inasmuch  as  this  region  was 
familiar  to  those  w’ho  frequented  it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teentli  centuries,  and  tlic  facilities  of  access  now  relied  upon 
escaped  those  eager  explorers. 

The  last  and  most  promising  line  is  up  the  rivers  Atrato  and 
Niapipi  to  Cupica  Bay  on  the  Pacific.  The  evidence  is  strong 
in  all  respects  in  favor  of  this  line,  and  there  seems  to  have 
long  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  a  conviction  that  a 
ship  passage  to  the  south  seas  could  be  found  in  this  direction. 
Down  to  a  recent  period,  the  Spanish  government  made  extra¬ 
ordinary  sacrifices  to  prevent  such  a  passage  being  used  ;  and 
a  law  was  passed,  imposing  the  penalty  of  death  on  all  who 
should  attempt  it,  or  reveal  the  geography  of  the  Atrato  region 
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to  foreigners.  No  such  law  prevailed  respecting  any  other 
lines  across  the  Isthmus. 

These  gigantic  enterprises,  ranging  in  point  of  cost  from 
£•200,000,  to  £8,000,000  sterling,  prove  that  Mr.  Squier  is 
correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  region  forming 
the  Isthmus  tliat  connects  North  and  South  America.  But  his 
error  is  a  capital  one  in  holding  Uie  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  only  foreigners  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  that  region,  or  its  fittest  gu^.rdians.^  WTien  his  countrymen, 
who  have  undertaken  ship-passages  and  railroads  there,  came 
to  Loudon  and  Paris  for  money  to  complete  their  works,  they 
practically  confuted  that  pretence  in  point  of  interest ;  as  the 
point  of  sympathy  and  feeling  was  settled  against  the  United 
States,  when  Mr.  Squier  could  not  venture  to « tell  his  Indian 
friends  in  Nicaragua  that  their  fellow  redmen  of  the  north 
are  in  the  course  of  rapid  extermination  by  white  people,  who 
perversely  refer  to  tlieir  legal  equality,  or  protection,  and  as 
perversely  stamp  all  men' of  colour  with  the  brand  of  inferiority. 

On  our  part,  whilst  our  capital,  our  enterprise,  and  our 
science  are  stamping  Central  America  with  a  new  British  cha¬ 
racter,  let  not  our  advancement  of  her  welfare  be  in  humiliating 
contrast  wiUi  our  disregard^  to  the  settled  rights  of  the  men 
of  every  race — who  have  equal  pretensions  to  our  respect  and 
afifection — in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  •'»  b' 
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Aar.  I\  ,^Manual  of  the  Anatomy  and  Fhy$ioU)gy  of  the  Huuwn  MM. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  1).D.  London :  Hall  and  Co.,;  pp,  2G9. _ 

2.  nUtorical  Sketch  of  Logic ^frotn  the  Eae'lieet  Times  to  the  PrettetU  Day. 

By  Robert  Biakey.  London :  Bailliere.  pp.  524.  .  “ 

3.  Aa  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms.  A  Prize  Essay.  By 

Tlioroas  Spencer  Baynes.  London Simpkin  and  Marshall,  pp. 

167.  »-  ....  i:  i  lit 
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^V  E  arc  not  altogether  sorry  to  see  new  books  frequently  coming 
ou^  of  a  popular  character,  on  subjects  the  very  names  of 
wbich^  have  long  frightened  not i  only  grave  i maiden  ladies  and 
boarding-school  misses  out  of  their  propriety,  but  which  have 
been  looked  at  with  a  kind  of  m3*sterious  horror  oven  by  many 
classes  of  educated  men.  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  logic  and 
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ineinphysics  have  been  to  many  among  the  most  ominous — 
their  very  names  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion.  It  is 
curious,  too,  that  many  persons  who  really  do  not  very  well 
know  what  they  are,  talk  about  them  as  if  they  did,  and  seem 
only  too  familiar  with  them,  in  parlour,  pulpit,  and  everywhere 
else.  Now,  when  we  meet  with  ])nblications  w’hich  are  some¬ 
what  readable  by  the  average  run  of  learning  and  intelligence, 
we  are  gratified ;  because,  although  such  books  seldom  possess 
anyUiing  original,  and  do  not  of  themselves  extend  the  bounds 
of  science,  they  tend  to  promote  inquiry  at  least,  and  they  lead 
the  previously  uninformed,  who  would  be  utterly  repelled  by 
more  strict  and  elaborate  treatises,  to  see  that  there  really  is 
something  in  subjects  which  they  may  have  misapprehended, 
even  if  they  did  not  regard  them  as  wdiolly  mystic  and  unintel¬ 
ligible.  On  the  above  ground,  we  do  not  at  all  sympathize  with 
our  German  neighbours,  who  condemn  popular  works  on  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  those  before  us.  We  would  have  both.  We 
would  have  the  scientific  treatise,  and  we  would  also  have 
knowledge  made  as  ‘  easy’  as  it  can  be. 

Dr.  Carlile’s  book  does  not  pretend  to  any  originality,  but 
it  arose  from  the  laudable  endeavour  to  ‘  compare  what  we 
know  of  the  soul  by  our  own  consciousness  with  what  is  re¬ 
vealed  of.  (by)  God  in  scripture.*  The  issue  was  this  separate 
work  ‘  On  the  Mind.’  The  author  treats  of  the  subject  in  the 
following  order: — 

I.  Sensation,  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  it ;  under 
which  are  included  the  senses,  memory,  judgment  as  dependent 
on  sensation,  emotions  derived  from  sensations,  intellectual 
powers  dependent  on  sensation.  II.  Perception,  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  dependent  on  it ;  or  perception,  notion  of  self  or 
personal  identity,  the  will,  notions  of  cause  and  effect,  sensa¬ 
tion  as  modified  by  perception,  memory  as  connected  with 
perceptions,  emotions  depending  on  perception,  and  intellectual 
powers  depending  on  perception  (under  which  latter  subdivi-. 
sion  arc  arranged  classification,  induction,  reasoning,  the  use 
of  language,  and  its  influence  on  imagination  or  concep¬ 
tion).  Ill,  Recognition,  and  the  phenomena  dependent  on  it; 
under  which  head  w’e  have  consciousness,  discovery  of  the 
presence  and  emotions  of  other  minds,  attention,  memory  as 
exercised  on  recognition,  emotions  as  connected  with  recog¬ 
nition,  sympathy,  intellectual  operations  as  connected  with 
recognition,  taste,  the  recognition  of  mental  states  and  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Deity.  IV.  The  means  which  the  mind  possesses  of  affecting 
other  minds ;  under  which  head  we  have  a  variety  of  useful 
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remarks,  and,  among  other  topics,  on  the  following  ‘.—Ancient 
monarchies,  Iloman  empire ;  empire  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ; 
introduction  of  force;  great  revolution  in  France,  Bonaparte ;  out- 
burstin  1848;  present  state  ofEurope;  English  Court  of  Chancer)\ 
The  above  outline  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea 
of  the  book.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  popular,  not  a  scientific 
treatise ;  and  it  traces  usefully  to  their  sources  in  men’s  minds 
and  passions  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  and  political 
world.  It  is,  or  at  least  aims  to  be,  always  on  the  side  of 
goodness  and  humanity ;  and  we  have  often,  in  our  perusal, 
been  struck  with  the  good  sense  which  is  generally  manifested 
in  the  more  practical  parts  of  the  volume.  We  must  not 
be  led  into  any  ecclesiastical  controversies,  or  we  might  perhaps 
find  matter  for  them  in  some  of  the  remarks  on  the  free  church. 
As  to  the  author’s  general  plan  and  division  of  his  work,  as  we 
have  just  given  it,  we  cannot  say  much.  It  certainly  appears 
to  us  confused  and  complicated — in  fact,  it  seems  to  want  a 
general  harmonizing  principle  of  arrangement.  We  must, 
however,  present  a  few  details.  The  remark  that  the  will  has 
*  no  control  over  the  faeulty  of  memory,’  may  be  true  so  far  as 
it  means  that  ‘  we  cannot  directly  deprive  ourselves  of  its  apti¬ 
tude  for  remembering  sensations  ;*  but  the  statement  appears 
to  us  far  too  general,  for  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  attention, 
which  is  another  name,  or  nearly  so,  for  will,  has  the  efi’ect  of 
indirectly  aiding  reminiscence ;  hence  the  two  cases  of  actual 
memory,  which  may  be  severally  termed  simple  remembrance 
and  recolUctioHy  a  distinction  noticed  by  Aristotle. 

In  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  causation,  Dr.  Carlile  re¬ 
marks  as  follows  : — ‘  In  regard  to  our  necessarily  inferring  from 
every  change  that  it  must  have  a  cause,  we  a])prehend  that 
such  inference  is  derived  from  experience.’  We  have  not  space 
to  go  into  the  intricate  question  here  involved ;  but  should  our 
author’s  work  reach  a  second  edition,  we  should  like  him  to 
account  for  a  fact  which  we  suppose  will  not  be  denied,  namely, 
tliat  there  are  many  events  daily  staring  us  in  the  face,  and 
with  which  we  are  thoroughly  familiar,  which  we  fully  expect 
will  go  on  to  happen  as  before  :  we  are  morally  certain  that  they 
will  do  so :  nevertheless,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
imagining  them  to  cease  occurring.  Not  so,  however,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  principle  of  causation.  Every  body  believes, 
no  doubt,  that  Uie  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ;  every  body  would 
think  a  man  mad  who  should  predict  that  this  is  the  last  day  it 
will  ever  shine  on  the  earth  :  and  yet  no  one  who  has  for  a 
moment  reflected  on  the  power  of  God,  and  on  man’s  ignorance 
of  Uie  laws  which  regulate  the  great  disturbances  which  we  know 
from  astronomy  have  taken  place  in  certain  parts  of  our  solar 
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system,  and  which  geology  teaches  us  have  occurred  in  our 
own  planet,  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  sun 
should  not  rise  to-morrow.  But  would  any  one  be  ready  to 
admit  that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  possible  for  any  of 
the  events  of  the  universe  to  have  ha]>|>ened  tcithout  a  cause  f 
Now,  we  simply  put  the  question,  if  both  impressions  are 
merely  the  result  of  experience,  how  it  is  that  experience 
pronounces  One  impression  to  be  of  so  diderent  a  character  from 
the  other  ? 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  book  our  author  discusses  the 
question  of  parental  aHection — whether  it  is  an  innate  or  in¬ 
stinctive  emotion,  or  ‘  is  excited  by  anything  in  the  children,  or 
in  the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  their  parents  ?’  lie  does 
not  absolutely  decide  against  some  innate  natural  adection, 
especially  in  the  mother,  but  thinks  that  ‘  there  is  much  in  the 
children  themselves,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
come  into  connexion  with  their  jiarents,  that  is  calculated  to 
draw  forth  the  tenderest  affections  of  the  parents  towards  them.’ 
The  points  enumerated  are  the  helplessness  of  infants,  their 
being  the  absolute  property  of  the  parents,  their  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  parents,  or  other  near  relatives,  the  close 
connexion  of  the  infant  with  the  mother  who  nourishes  it,  and 
some  other  more  remote  supposed  causes  of  adection.*  We 
are  not  sure,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  fact  that  circum¬ 
stances  do  modify  very  greatly  the  parental  adection,  wdiether 
the  author  has  assigned  a  sufficient  weight  to  the  instinctive 
tendency.  It  evidently  exists  largely  in  animals,  so  long  as  it 
is  neeessary  and  useful  ;  and,  independently  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  tend  to  prolong  it  in  human  parents,  we  appre¬ 
hend  that  it  is  seen  in  great  strength,  though  many  of  the 
adjuncts  which  the  author  has  enumerated  should  not,  in  certain 
particular  cases,  be  present.  It  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  question  of  a  fdial  instinct,  w  liich  respect  for  human  nature 
has  tended  to  enrol  among  the  noblest  of  our  propensities.  Dr. 
Carlile  decides  against  it : — 

‘The  love  of  children  to  their  parents  has  certainly  nothing  in  it 
intuitive  or  instinctive,  as  is  manifest  from  their  readily  attacking  them¬ 
selves  to  any  one  who  cares  for  them  tenderly  and  affectionately,  and  that 
often  in  preference  to  their  own  parents.  One  is  rather  disposed  to  be 
mortified  to  see  how  soon  the  most  affectionate  mother  or  father  is 
forgotten  by  their  children,  even  by  children  much  advanced  beyond  the 
age  of  mere  infancy.  But  it  is  a  wise  provision  that  when  God  may  see 
fit  to  call  away  the  parents  the  children  arc  ready  to  cling  to  any  others 
who  may  be  employed  and  disposed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  parents  towards 
them.’ 

Of  self-love  (as  distinguished  from  selfishness),  the  author 
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seems  to  us  to  have  given  but  a  partial  view  when  he  says, 

‘  It  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  pleasure  of  pleasant 
sensations,  exciting  the  desire  of  the  continuance  or  repetition 
of  them,  and  the  pain  of  painful  sensations,  exciting  the  desire 
of  being  freed  from  them,  or  of  avoiding  their  repetition,’  as 
though  the  only  objects  which  may  give  an  impulse  to  self-love 
are  our  mere  bodily  appetites  and  passions,  or,  at  all  events, 
our  senses  generally.  May  not  self-love,  howCver,  equally 
prompt  us  to  many  other  desires  ?  Selfishness  is  but  the 
degeneration  of  a  latvful  self-love ;  and  so  our  author  apjiears 
justly  to  consider  it.  The  range  of  selfishness  may,  however, 
indicate  generally  that  of  a  lawful  self-love  ;  and  surely  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  principle  is  restricted  in  its  objects  to 
mere  sensations. 

We  quote  the  following  valuable  remarks  on  the  ‘  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity  — 

*Thc  mind  has  not  the  same  means,  precisely,  of  recognising  the 
presence  and  mental  movements  of  the  Deity,  whieh  it  has  of  recognising 
the  presence  and  mental  movements  of  its  fellow-men ;  but  it  possesses 
that  kind  of  evidence  of  the  being,  the  power,  and  will,  of  a  mind  or 
spirit  jiervading  all  nature,  which  it  possesses  of  the  existence,  and  power, 
and  will  of  a  fellow-man,  when  it  examines  anv  of  his  works  in  his 
absence ;  and  it  possesses  that  kind  of  evidence  to  an  infinitely  greater 
extent,  and  in  infinitely  greater  perfection.  Fenelon’s  reference  to  the 
marks  of  design  in  a  watch,  of  which  Paley  has  made  so  good  use  in  his 
“  Natural  Thcologj',”  furnishes  incontestable  proof  that  no  sane  mind 
could  sec  and  examine  such  a  work  of  art,  and  discover  the  use  of  it, 
without  inferring  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  human  mind  contriving  it,  and 
acting  on  the  members  of  a  human  body  to  execute  the  contrivance.  Now 
wc  have  evidence  of  the  same  kind  everywhere  around  ns  of  the  exist¬ 
ence,  intentions,  power,  and  will  of  an  all-pervading,  though  invisible 
mind.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  w  orkshop  of  machines,  exhihiting 
every  conceivable  description  of  mechanical  contrivance — a  vast  cabinet  of 
the  most  glorious  pictures,  the  source  from  which  all  pictures  derive  their 
beauty,  and  copies  of  pictures  repeated  ten  thousand  times  over,  with  the 
utmost  exactness ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  that  any 
rational  creaturt',  looking  on  these  objects,  should  not  sec  and  feel  that  he 
is  looking  on  the  productions  of  an  all-powerful  and  all-skilful  mind,  who 
has  rontrivetl  all  these  wonderful  things,  and  produced  them  in  such 
amazing  jx^rfection.* — pp.  196,  197. 

There  are  many  practical  remarks  bearing  on  a  variety  of 
usebil  topics,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  quote,  if  our  sjiace 
allow’cd.  \\  e  restrict  ourselves  to  the  following  passage,  which 
occurs  under  the  head  entitled — ‘  The  means  of  influencing  the 
minds  of  others.*  Dr.  Carlile  justly  deprecates  the  a]>pcal  to 
physical  force  for  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  law,  excepting 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  admits,  however,  that 
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Uicre  are  always  persons  to  be  found  whom  no  other  motive 
than  the  dread  of  punishment  will  restrain  from  the  violation  of 
tlie  law ;  but  he  maintains,  very  properly,  that  the  first  thing 
towards  the  stable  support  of  any  law  is,  that  the  people  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  understand  the  necessity  of  it,  and  tbe  benefit 
which  they  derive  from  it.  This  is  saying,  in  brief,  that  the 
‘  true  prop  of  good  government  is  o})inion.’  As  a  sequel  to  his 
remarks  on  this  subject,  he  introduces  a  comparison  between 
the  administration  of  some  parts  of  the  English  and  the .  »Scot- 
tish  civil  law  respectively.  Bad  as  law  is  in  England,  vile  and 
unjust  as  is  its  whole  beaiing  on  the  purses  of  the  unfortunates 
who  fall,  in  self-defence,  within  its  clutches,  it  would  seem  that 
matters  arc  still  worse  in  Scotland. 

‘  III  Scotland,  no  civil  case  is  decided  by  a  jury.  The  pleadings  of  the 
advocates  are  addressed  exclusively  to  the  judges,  in  language  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  public,  and  which  is  neither  iScotch,  nor  English,  nor 
Latin,  but  a  barbarous  mixture  of  all  three,  intelligible  to  no  other  class 
of  human  beings  under  the  whole  heaven  but  the  legal  corporation  of 
Scotland.  The  tendency  of  the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  judges  is  to  give 
weight  to  minute  distinctions,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  law  unintelligible 
to  the  people.  Attorneys,  or  writers,  as  they  are  called,  are  accustomed 
to  say  that  they  can  never  conjecture  how  a  case  will  be  decided,  however 
clear  it  may  ap[iear  to  them,  because  they  never  can  foresee  what  insigni¬ 
ficant  point  may  be  swelled  into  importance  when  it  comes  before  the 
judges.  One  of  the  lords  in  ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  after'  hearing  a  cause,  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  advocate  for 
oni*  of  the  parties  to  the  effect,  that  he  was  sorry  that  their  case  was  so 
plainly  and  palpably  right  in  law,  that  he  must  decide  in  their  favour’;  for 
he  knew  that  his  decision  would  be  rcvcvs(*d  in  the  Inner  House  (where 
a  certain  portion  of  the  bench  sit  in  judgment  on  causes  which  have  been 
decided  on  in  Umine^  after  the  lord  in  ordinary  has  sat  on  them.)  This 
astounding  charge,  brought  against  the  integrity  of  the  supreme  court  of 
law  in  Scotland,  by  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  sitting  and  acting  in 
his  official  ciipacity,  passed  in  Edinburgh  for  a  mere  sarcastic  joke,  and 
was  scaix*ely  heard  of  beyond  the  legal  circle.* 

We  have  another,  and  a  large  volume  before  us  from  the 
fertile  ])eu  of  Professor  Blakcy.  Such  a  work  may  be  very 
useful,  uo  doubt,,  provided  it  give  a  faithful  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription  and  criticism  of  the  various  theoretic  modifications 
which  have  been  pro])ounded,  especially  of  late  years,  on  the 
subject  of  reasoning,  the  most  important  and  elevated  function 
of  the  human  inind.^  The  Preface .  informs  us  that  this  very 
consideration,  or  something  approaching  it,  has  ocoasioned  the 
present  work.  The  design  is  to  give  ,a  history  of  theories  of 
reasoning,  and  the  general  principles  of  .tlie  different  logical 
sysleins,  Mr.  Blakey*s  introduction,  like  every  part  of  all  his 
works  which  we  have  seen,  is  popular  and  diffuse,  rather  than 
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showing  anything  of  a  decidedly  scientific  character,  and  closely 
grappling  with  the  noint  in  hand.  ^\  e  confess  we  hardly 
know,  for  instance,  wnat  is  meant  by  the  ‘  unsatisfactory  state 
in  which  theories  of  mathematical  evidence,  of  induction,  of 
nominalism,  and  realism,  are  at  the  present  moment  placed.* 
At  all  events,  we  should  have  had  illustrations,  which  are  the 
grand  test  of  the  utility  of  a  dissertation  on  almost  any  subject 
Much  of  the  introduction,  though  it  is  not  destitute  of  talent, 
loses  its  value  for  want  of  such  illustrations.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  of  fundamentally  different  theories  and  principles; 
and  that  ^  a  thousand  distinct  treatises,  and  more,  on  logic,  have 
appeared  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  while  no  two 
logicians  can  agree  on  any  one  principle  of  the  science,  nor  be 
able  to  state  to  what  ])articular  or  general  uses  it  can  be  applied.* 
Now  we  hold  statements  such  as  these  to  be  great  exaggera¬ 
tions,  and  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  multitude,  who  run 
away  with  a  few  notions  out  of  a  popular  treatise,  and  then 
think  themselves  qualified  to  pronounce  on  any  subject  of 
human  learning  which  may  be  discussed  in  it.  Of  the  nume¬ 
rous  logical  treatises  of  which  our  author  speaks,  many  have 
been  mere  compends  or  enlargements  of  others,  sonic  have  been 
translations,  and  most  of  them  by  far  have  been  based  on  the 
general  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics.  Even  the  most 
modern  original  treatises  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  are 
chiefly  rather  emendations,  modifications,  or  augmentations 
of  the  received  system,  than  attempts  at  its  entire  subversion ; 
and  to  whatever  extent  any  may  have  directly  aimed  at  this,>vo 
believe  that  they  have  failed.  The  notion  that  ‘  no  tw  o  logi¬ 
cians  can  be  found,  of  any  country,  who  can  agree  in  any  com¬ 
mon  princijile*  of  logic,  we  hold  to  be  just  on  a  par  with  another 
statement  often  made  on  another  subject,  and  by  ])arties  with 
whom  we  are  glad  to  know  that  !Mr.  Blakey  would  be  far 
enough  from  sympathizing.  The  statement  we  allude  to  relates 
to  Christianity  itself.  Ilow’  often  does  the  infidel  point  to  the 
divisions  in  the  Christian  world,  and  then  tell  you  that  he  can 
find  no  two  people,  scarcely,  who  agree  as  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  Hut  he  has  never  taken  the  ])ains  to  find  out 
how  much  of  this  ostensible  disagreement  leaves  untouched  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  principles.  A  philosopher  ought  hardly  to 
have  made  so  sweeping  an  assertion  about  logic,  which  must 
rest,  however  varied  the  form  and  the  expression,  on  essentially 
the  same  basis.  And  with  regard  to  ‘  the  particular  or  general 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied,*  everybody  who  knows  that 
logic  has  something  to  do  with  reasoning,  knows  its  use  every 
day  by  experience. 


As  to  the  ‘  theory  of  mathematical  evidence,’  w’c  believe  that 
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niatbfinaticians,  generally,  agree  that  it  rests  on  d  priori  truths 
or  axioms,  which  are  applied  to  uniforni  definitions,  and  that 
we  believe  the  elementary  truths  on  which  the  superstructure 
rests  just  because  >ve  cannot  help  it,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
Induction,  where  it  is  not  perfect  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
particulars,  of  course  amounts  to  probable  evidence  only ;  but 
its  approach  to  moral  certainty  can  only  be  known  and  tested 
by  a  close  acquaintance  with  general  laws  in  each  separate 
branch  of  knowledge  to  which  induction  is  applied.  Nomi¬ 
nalism  and  realism  are  historical ;  and,  so  far  as  >ve  are  aware, 
no  present  philosopher  would  dream  of  advocating  the  latter ; 
and,  perhaps,  no  one  the  former,  unless  he  mistook  the  name 
of  a  thing  for  our  notion  of  its  relations  to  other  things.  No 
one  would  now  say  that  the  triangle  exists  somewhere  which  is 
only  a  triangle ;  but  is  not  right-angled,  or  scalene,  or  equila¬ 
teral,  or  isosceles :  no  one,  again,  w  ould  say  that  the  term 
triangle,  apart  from  all  its  modifications,  expresses  nothing. 

We  had  hoped,  in  a  volume  of  500  pages  on  the  ‘  Hhiory  of 
Logic,*  to  find  at  least  something  good  on  Aristotle,  the  great 
master  of  the  science.  We  turned  to  the  part  of  the  book 
assigned  to  his  labours,  expecting  to  see,  if  not  an  original 
essay  on  his  theories,  at  least  a  somewhat  detailed  and  elabo¬ 
rate  account  of  them.  All  we  have,  however,  as  ‘  the  leading 
framework  of  the  logical  system  of  Aristotle,’  is  comprised  in 
about  nine  pages  of  by  no  means  crowded  letter-press,  with  a 
reference  to  lleid’s  ‘  Analysis  of  the  Organon,’  which  contains 
a  much  more  detailed  account.  The  meagre  view  which  is 
given  of  the  grand  source  of  most  of  the  logics  that  have  been 
published  for  the  last  2000  years,  is,  of  course,  without  any 
criticism  of  Aristotle’s  system  ;  which,  however,  seems  promised 
as  to  come  in  a  future  part  of  the  book  ;  for  we  are  informed, 
that  ‘  all  general  comments  on  [its]  merits  [arc  left]  to  subse¬ 
quent  sections  of  this  treatise.’  We  have  looked  in  vain  among 
the  sections  registered  under  the  head  of  ‘  Aristotle,’  for  any¬ 
thing  like  a  critique  on  his  system  ;  and  in  the  place  where  wo 
should  have  expected  it,  w’e  find  some  headings  oddly  enough 
entitled — ‘Adventures  of  his  Philosophical  Works.’ 

Our  author  pursues  the  ‘  progress  of  logical  science  from  the 
days  of  Aristotle  to  the  Christian  era,’  and  ‘  from  the  Christian 
era  (epoch)  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne.’  A  chapter  follows 
‘  On  the  Scholastic  Logicians.’  Here  occurs  a  notice  of  the 
dispute  between  the  realists  and  nominalists,  and  a  statement 
resj>ecting  the  conceptualists,  as  follows : — 

*  Ihe  point  in  dispute  is  simply  this — the  nominalists  afhrm  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  truth  ;  one  class  relating  to  individual  or  single  objects, 
and  their  particular  qualities  or  properties ;  the  other  class  to  general 
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collections  or  assortments  of  things,  wliich  are  designate  by  a  general 
terra  or  terras.  A  man  is  a  particular  idea ;  a  multitude  of  men  a  general 
idea.  The  nominalists  affirm  that  the  difference  between  those  two  kinds 
of  ideas  is  only  a  verbal  one — that  is,  that  when  men  talk  or  reason  about 
these  general  ideas  or  attributes  of  things,  the  general  term  is  the  only 
thing  with  which  the  mind  is  conversant. 

*  Now,  the  realists  denied  this  doctrine  in  toto.  They  maintained  that 
though  these  general  terms  are  used  in  our  descriptions  of  the  similar 
properties  or  qualities  of  things,  yet  there  is  a  general  idea  always  present 
in  the  mind  when  it  thus  characterizes  the  common  attributes  which 
belong  to  a  particular  genius  or  class.  This  general  term  is  not  a  mere 
verbal  instrument  or  symbol,  but  stands  for  a  real  permanent  intellectual 
conception,  which  is  always  present  to  the  mind,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  general  idea  is  uniformly  given.  Some  reasoners  attemj)tcd  to  steer  a 
middle  course ;  they  were  called  conceptualists.* 

From  this  exceedingly  vague  statement,  the  tyro  in  logic 
and  metaphysics  would  not,  we  apprehend,  obtain  a  very 
correct  notion  of  the  opinions  of  the  contending  ])arties. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  realists  maintained  that  there  was  a 
universality  in  things  themselves;  but  what  that  mankind 
was,  which  was  not  any  individual  man,  nor  all  individual 
men,  nor  a  mere  name,  nor  a  mere  thought — whether  cor¬ 
poreal  or  incorporeal,  whether  inherent  in  the  objects  of 
sense,  or  disjoined  from  them — this  they  disputed,  as  well  they 
might,  and  with  a  violence  ludicrous  enough,  when  it  was  not 
tragical :  for  fists,  and  clubs,  and  even  swords,  as  we  are  told  by 
Ludovicus  Vives,  were  not  unfrequently’  employed  to  add 
cogency  to  the  arguments ;  and  in  these  controversies,  wounds 
and  even  death  were  sometimes  inflicted.  T'he  Nominalistic 
doctrine  may  be  told  in  few  words :  it  maintained  that  there 
is  nothing  general,  either  in  things  themselves,  or  in  our  notions 
of  them — there  is  nothing  whatever  general  but  mere  words  or 
names.  The  Conceptualists  again  held  the  doctrine  of 
general  conceptions,  as  though  we  could  have  a  general  concep¬ 
tion  or  scheme  (to  use  a  Germanism  borrowed  from  the  Greeks) 
of  a  triangle.  Hut  what  sort  of  a  triangle  would  that  be  which 
is  conceived  of  as  not  having  any  thing  included  in  it  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  nature  ?  Can  we  image  forth  to  the  mind  a  plane 
triangle,  neither  equilateral,  nor  right-angled,  nor  scalene,  nor 
isosceles,  nor  marked  by  any  other  appellation  that  we  might 
invent  to  indicate  a  species  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  The 
true  doctrine  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  that  all  the  generality 
to  which  general  names  point,  lies  simply  in  the  common  pr(h 
properties,  which,  amidst  all  diversities,  are  found  in 
every  separate  case :  thus  in  all  triangles  we  have  tlie  common 
properties  of  triangularity  and  trilaterality. 

AVe  have  some  interesting  remarks  on  Luther.  ‘  The  Bible 
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was  everything  to  him.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  paraphrase 
its  grand  and  leading  doctrines  with  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools  in  a  somewhat  whimsical  manner.’ 
He  says — 

*  In  tlivinc  things,  the  Father  is  the  Grammar ;  for  he  imparts  words, 
and  is  the  source  whence  flow  good,  pure,  and  harmonious  sayings.  The 
Son  is  Ijogic^  and  suggests  arrangement,  order,  and  sequence  of  ideas. 
The  Holy  (ihost  is  Rhetoric^  states,  presses  home,  enlarges,  and  gives 
life  and  strength,  so  as  to  impress  and  hold  the  hearers’  hearts.  The 
schoolmen  have  neglected  these  important  signs  for  silly  trifles.  What 
doth  it  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  to  be  perpetually  trifling 
and  cavilling,  in  language  conceived  and  prescribed  by  Aristotle,  con¬ 
cerning  matter,  form,  motion,  and  time  ?  ....  1  am  persuaded 

that  neither  Thomas,  nor  all  the  Thomists  together,  ever  understood  a 

single  chapter  of  Aristotle.  .  .  .  The  schoolmen !  let  them  go  to - . 

The  pagan  Aristotle  was  held  in  best  honor,  that  whoever  had  disputed 
his  authority  would  have  been  condemned  at  Cologne  as  a  rank  heretic; 
but  that  he  was  so  little  understood,  that  a  monk,  preaching  on  the 
passion,  favoured  his  hearers  with  a  two  hours*  discussion  on  the  question 
— whether  quality  were  really  distinct  from  substance — stating,  as  an 
instance,  ‘  1  could  pass  my  head  through  that  hole,  but  not  the  size  of  my 
head.’ 

Of  the  University  of  Paris,  Luther  says : — 

‘The  most  celebrated  and  best  school  is  at  Paris,  in  France.  It  has 
20,000  students  and  upwards.  The  theologians  have  there  the  pleasantest 
spot  in  the  whole  city,  being  a  street  to  themselves,  with  gates  at  each 
end ;  it  is  called  the  Sorbonne — a  name  derived,  I  fancy,  from  the  fruit 
of  the  service-tree  (Sorbus),  w  hich  grows  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which, 
beautiful  without,  is  only  ashes  within.  Even  so,  the  University  of  I’aris 
shows  a  goodly  multitude,  but  is  the  mother  of  many  errors.  In  dis¬ 
puting  they  bawl  like  drunken  peasants  in  Latin  and  French,  so  that  the 
auditors  arc  obliged  to  stamp  with  their  feet  to  silence  them.  Hefore  one 
can  take  one’s  degree  as  doctor  of  theology,  one  is  obliged  to  have  been  a 
student  of  their  sophistical  and  futile  logic  for  ten  years.  The  respondent 
must  sit  a  whole  day,  and  dispute  with  every  comer,  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening.’ — pp.  187,  188. 

The  more  learned  Melaiicthon  speaks  of  the  Peripatetic 
system  as  follows  : — 

‘  I  will  add  something  concerning  philosophy,  and  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  most  useful  for  the  church.  It  is 
agreed,  1  think,  by  all,  that  logic  is  of  prime  importance,  because  it 
teaches  method  and  order;  it  defines  fitly,  divides  justly,  connects'  aptly, 
judges  and  separates  monstrous  associations.  Those  who  arc  ignorant  of 
tns  art,  tear  and  mangle  the  subjects  of  discourse  as  puppies  do  rags.  I 
admire  the  simile  of  Plato,  who  highly  eulogizes  it  as  resembling  the 
fire  which  Prometheus  brought  from  heaven,  to  kindle  a  light  in  the 
minds  of  men,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  form  correct  ideas.  But 
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he  does  not  Uimhh  us  with  the  precepts  of  the  art,  so  that  we  cannot 
dispense  with  the  lope  of  Aristotle.  That  of  the  Stoics  is  not  extant, 
and  instead  of  being  a  simple  method  of  reasoning  fit  for  the  explanation 
of  profound  subjects,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  complete  labyrinth  of 
intricacies,  and  in  fact  a  mere  corruption  of  art. 

There  are  some  interesting  accounts  in  this  chapter,  which,  but 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  sliould  be  glad  to  quote.  Soon  after 
the  fuundution  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  the  earliest 
academical  institution  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  modelled 
after  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  in  1411,  logic,  it  seems,  was 
regularly  taught  by  lectures.  The  regent  devoted  three  hours 
a  day  to  his  class,  reading  and  explaining  to  them  the  books  of 
Aristotle,  which  they  were  bound  to  have  copies  of,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  class.  The  first  work  began  with  dialectics, 
and  they  afterwanls  studied  ethics,  physics,  metaj)hysics,  and 
mathematics.  Regular  days  were  also  appointed  for  ])ublic 
disputations,  to  exercise  the  students  in  the  practice  of  argu¬ 
mentation.  James  Melville,  in  his  Diary,  says,  ‘  We  hard  the 
Oration  pro  rege  Deitaro.  Than  he  gaifi*  ws  a  compend  of  bis 
awin  of  Philosopi  and  the  partes  y"  of.  We  enterit  in  the 
Organ  of  Arist.  y*  year,  and  lernitto  the  Demonstrations.  The 
secund  yeir  of  my  course  we  had  the  Demonstrations,  the 
Topiks,  and  the  Sophist  caj)tiones.’  In  Melville’s  time  a 
change  was  made  in  the  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the 
dialectic  of  Aristotle  that  was  demanded  of  the  students,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  only  the  most  useful  portions  of  the 
Organon  should  be  required ;  also,  that  lectures  should  be 
introduced  on  the  philosojdiy  of  Plato.  This  change,  which 
Alelville  is  thought  to  have  j)roinoted,  gave  offence  to  many. 
He  tells  us,  ‘  Their  breadwinner,  their  honour,  their  estimation, 
all  was  gnan,  giff  Aristotle  should  be  so  owirharled  in  the 
hairing  of  their  shollars.’ 

But  the  greatest  effect  on  the  old  method  of  education  was 
destined  to  be  ]iroduced  by  the  progress  of  physical  science, 
and  by  the  sj)read  o!  the  ])rinciples  of  Lord  Bacon.  T  he 
attention  of  mankind,  as  Air.  Blakev  remarks,  was  now 
‘  directed  into  other  channels  of  ])hilosophical  imjuiry,  and  this 
had  the  natural  tendency  to  humble  the  lofty  pretensions,  and 
to  call  in  question  the  general  principles  of  the  old  school  of 
disputation.’  It  is  true  this  change  was  not  effected  on  a 
sudden  ;  but  a  path  was  o])encd  by  Bacon,  which  soon  began 
to  lead  to  such  practical  results,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
barren  and  thorny  to|>ics  of  wrangling  and  pedantry,  w  hich  had 
so  long  absoibed  the  studies  of  the  learned,  should  not,  in  the 
eoiirse  of  lime,  suffer  in  the  comparison.  Descartes  also  exer¬ 
cised  a  powerful  influence  (on  the  Continent  many  would  say 
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more  powerful  than  Bacon)  in  disengaging  men’s  minds  from 
that  blind  reverence  for  antiquity,  which  made  them  pay 
frequently  a  not  very  intelligent  homage  to  Aristotle  and  his* 
successors. 

We  have  a  curious  quotation  from  Peter  Bayle,  whose  views 
on  logic  as  a  science  were  a  sort  of  compound  of  the  tenets  of 
Aristotle  and  Descartes.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
quite  alive  to  the  absurdities  of  some  of  the  ancient  sophistry. 
In  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article  ‘  Chrysippus,’  he  says, — 

*  AYhat  is  it,*  said  some  of  the  ancient  sophists,  *  which  constitutes  what 
we  call  little,  much,  long,  broad,  small,  or  great  ?  Do  three  grains  of 
com  make  a  heap  ?  The  answer  must  be — No.  Do  four  ?  You  must 
make  the  same  answer.  They  eontinued  their  interrogatories  from  one 
grain  to  another  without  end ;  and  if  you  should  happen  at  last  to 
answer,  “  Here  is  a  heap,**  they  pretend  your  answer  was  absurd,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  supposed  that  one  single  grain  makes  the  dilTercnce  between 
what  is  a  heap,  and  what  is  not.  I  might  prove  by  the  same  method, 
that  a  great  drinker  is  never  drunk.  Will  one  drop  of  wine  fuddle  him  ? 
No.  Two  drops,  then  ?  By  no  means ;  neither  three  nor  four.  I 
might  thus  continue  my  interrogatories  from  one  drop  to  another ;  and, 
if  at  the  end  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  drop,  you  answered, 

He  is  not  fuddled,’*  and  at  the  thousandth,  “  lie  is,”  I  should  be 
entitled  to  iufer  that  one  single  drop  of  wine  makes  the  dilferenco 
between  being  drunk  and  being  sober — a  most  absurd  proposition.  If  the 
interrogations  went  on  from  bottle  to  bottle,  you  could  easily  mark  the 
difference  in  question:  but  he  who  attacks  you  wdth  a  aoriteSy  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  weapons ;  and  by  making  use  of  the  smallest 
conceivable  increments,  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  name  a  precise 
point  which  fixes  a  sensible  limit  between  being  drunk  and  being  sober, 
between  what  is  enough  and  what  is  too  much.  A  man  of  the  world 
would  laugh  at  these  sophistical  quibbles,  and  would  appeal  to  common 
sense — to  that  degree  of  knowledge,  w  hich,  in  common  life,  is  sufficient  to 
enahle  us  to  establish  such  distinctions.  But  to  this  tribunal,  a  pro¬ 
fessed  dialectician  was  not  permitted  to  resort ;  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
in  form ;  and  if  unable  to  find  a  solution  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
his  defeat  was  unavoidable.* — Ib.  pp.  207,  268. 

Our  author,  with  considerable  diligence,  though  often  with  a 
brevity  so  great  (consisting  of  alnio.st  a  bare  nomenclature),  ns 
to  convey  but  little  definite  impression  to  the  inquiring  student, 
pursues  his  theme  by  noticing  the  logical  speculations  of 
Hobbes,  Gassendi,  Descartes,  and  Locke,  those  which  have 
obtained  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  even 
Italy  and  Spain,  to  which  \\c  may  add  Sweden,  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  Inland,  and  Russia.  Then  follow  some  remarks  on  the 
Eastern  and  Indian  logic,  and  the  work  closes  with  a  ‘brief 
account  of  the  systems  of  logic  taught  in  Groat  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America.’ 
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‘  A  gicat  change  has  been  effected  at  Oxford  of  late  years, 
and  almost  solely  through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Whately.  'I’he 
logieal  systems  taught  in  King’s  College,  and  University 
College,  London,  since  their  respective  establishment  about 
twenty  years  ago,  have  been  of  an  eclectic  character,  partly 
philosophical,  and  partly  formal  or  syllogistic.’ 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  volume,  we  have  very  brief  notices 
(too  brief  indeed,  generally,  for  the  purpose)  of  a  number  of 
modem  logical  publications.  Among  the  rest  is  Mr.  John 
Mill’s  ‘  System  of  Logic.’  Our  author  gives  no  definite  opinion 
on  the  views  of  this  talented  writer,  respecting  the  principle  on 
which  we  reason  ;  this  (Mr.  Mill)  holds  to  be— not  from 
generals  to  particulars,  but  from  ))articulars  to  j)articulars, 
without  passing  through  generals.  Thus,  he  says,  that  we  do 
not  argue  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  because  this 
is  a  general  law,  i.  e.,  because  all  men  arc  mortal,  but  ‘  the 
mortality  of  John,  Thomas  and  Com])any,  is  the  whole  evidence 
we  have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Nor 
docs  the  professor  give  any  judgment  on  Mr.  Mill’s  application 
of  his  doctrine  to  mathematical  evidence,  wdiich  he  pronounces 
to  be  by  no  means  necessary  or  intuitive.  ‘  Axioms,*  (mathe¬ 
matical)  says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  are  experimental  truths,  generaliza¬ 
tions  from  observation.  Two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
spacfy  is  an  induction  from  experience.’  Wc  cannot  now  stay 
to  controvert  these  positions  of  Mr.  Mill.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  simply  recording  our  dissent  from  them.  On 
Mr.  Mill’s  theory  of  causation,  how’ever,  our  author  speaks 
decidedly  ;  and  we  must  say  that,  on  reading  the  book  when  it 
came  out,  we  thought  it  faulty.  ‘  We  venture  to  affirm,’  says  Mr. 
Blakey,  ‘that  this  is  a  very  unsound  part  of  his  system.  It  is 
ill  reasoned,  and  presents  flagrant  inconsistencies  and  contra¬ 
dictions  at  every  turn.  We  feel  confident  that  when  the  question 
as  to  causation  is  dispassionately  examined,  and  uj)on  strictly 
philosophical  grounds,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  jirinciple 
implanted  in  human  nature,  of  steady  and  unerring  operation, 
that  refers  every  true  cause  to  some  power,  faculty,  or  mental 
influence.  This  position,  wc  conceive,  is  as  susceptible  of 
complete  demonstration,  as  anything  in  the  whole  circle  of 
human  knowledge  can  manifest.’  ‘ 

Mr.  Blakey  enumerates  some  more  recent  logical  treatises, 
and  among  them  those  of  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Boole,  Mr. 
Bnvnes,  and  Mr.  De  Morgan.  Of  the  latter,  all  he  says  is,  that 
‘  it  is  a  treatise  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  the  chapters  on 
probabilities  and  fallacies  arc  the  two  most  interesting  in  the 
book  j  from  which  the  reader  would  not  know  that  it  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  every  term  having  its  negative,  and  that  its 
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object  is  to  reduce  logic  decidedly  to  a  nuatbctnatical  calculus. 
A  passing  notice  of  the  works  of  Hedge,  True,  and  Tappan, 
published  in  the  United  States,  closes  Mr.  Blakey’s  volume  ; 
which,  though  it  certainly  will  not  furnish  the  student  with  that 
close  and  critical  information  on  systems  which  he  might  expect 
from  such  a  work,  may  at  least  serve  in  some  measure  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  logic  to  the  general  reader.  If  not 
remarkable  for  learning  on  a  branch  of  study  which  presents  a 
field  for  the  most  varied  attainments  in  literature  and  science, 
tlie  book  is  marked  by  a  considerable  amount  of  good  sense 
and  moderation,  and  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  morality  and 
religion. 

The  last  work  announced  in  our  heading,  is  by  Mr.  Baynes. 
It  extends  to  but  eighty  pages,  with  an  A])pendix;  but  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  which  can  bo  regarded  as  at  all  a  scien¬ 
tific  treatise.  The  author  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  ‘  Bort  Royal  Logic.’  His  work,  ‘  An  Essay  on  the 
New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,’  was  exclusively  composed, 
he  informs  us,  from  his  notes  of  Professor  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  lectures,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  session  1845-G ; 
and  it  is  published  as  originally  written,  with  a  very  slight 
exception  or  two,  and  the  addition  of  some  foot-notes,  and 
some  historical  details  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  the  essay  which 
gained  the  prize  proposed  by  Sir  William,  in  the  year  18IG,  for 
the  best  exposition  of  tlie  new  doctrine  propounded  in  his 
lectures,  and  it  has  his  express  sanction  for  its  publication.  As 
tlie  volume  is  by  no  means  of  a  popular  character,  and  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a  very  condensed  and  technical  manner, 
our  notice  of  it  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

The  main  principle  of  the  treatise,  as  an  exhibition  of  a  new 
analysis  of  logical  forms,  is  the  ‘  thorough -going  quantification 
of  the  predicate,’  a  principle  quite  opposed  to  the  old  orthodox 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  schools.  Thus  Stahl,  an  Oxford 
writer  of  the  17th  century,  says  that,  ‘if  you  add  a  universal 
sign  to  the  j)redicate,  your  pro|)osition  wdll  be  false.’  The 
requirements  for  the  essay,  it  appears,  included  a  statement  of 
‘  what  logic  postulates  as  a  condition  of  its  applicability ;’  and 
accordingly  our  author  very  properly  chooses  to  begin  with  this 
essential  element  in  the  theory.  He  states  that  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  logic  is,  ‘  That  we  be  allowed  to  state  in  language 
what  is  contained  in  thought.’  Logicians  allow  that  the 
iubjfct  of  a  proposition  has  a  determinate  quantity  in  thought, 
and  this  is  expressed  in  languagt;  accordingly: — *  It  is  to  the 
predicate,’  says  Mr.  Baynes,  ‘  that  we  have  to  vindicate  an 
interest  in  the  postulate  coequal  with  that  of  the  subject.’  But 
we  must  let  the  author  speak  for  himself: — 
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‘The  predicate  bas  always  a  determinate  quantity  in  thought.  A 
notion  of  holding  the  place  of  pretlicate  in  a  proposition  has  always  such 
determinate  (|uautity.  This  will  ap|)ear  from  w  hat  a  notion  is.  It  is  the 
cognition  or  idea  of  the  general  attribute  or  attributes  in  w  hich  a  plurality 
of  objects  coincide.  This  involves  the  perception  of  a  number  of  objects, 
their  agreement  the  recognition  of  their  points  of  similarity,  and  their 
subjective  union  by  this  common  attribute.  AVhen  we  bring  an  object 
under  a  notion,  or  predicate  of  it  that  it  belongs  to  such  a  class,  w  e  must 
know  that  it  occupies  a  certain  place  in  that  class.  In  other  words,  if  we 
comprehend  what  we  utter,  every  notion  holding  the  place  of  predicate  in 
a  projjositiou  must  have  a  determinate  quantity  in  thought.  This  is 
always  involved  in  predication,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  relation  in 
which  a  notion  stands  to  an  individual,  or  two  notions  to  each  other.  If 
this  relation  were  indeterminate,  if  we  were  uncerUun  whether  it  was  of 
part,  or  whole,  or  none,  there  could  be  no  predication.  The  very  fact  of 
predication  is  thus  always  evidence  that  the  predicate  notion  holds  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  determinate  quantity  to  the  subject.  In  other  words,  we  think 
only  as  we  think  under  some  determinate  quantity,  for  all  thought  is 
comparison  of  less  and  more,  of  part  and  whole.  All  predication  is  but 
the  utterance  of  thought.  All  predication  must,  therefore,  have  a  deter¬ 
minate  quantity.* 


Our  author  goes  on  to  show  that  as  the  quantity  exists  in 
thought,  it  must  be  expressed  in  logic  by  language,  and  that  the 
predicate  notion  will  be  definite  (universal  or  individual),  or  i/i- 
d finite  (particular),  as  the  subject  notion  is  greater,  ecpial  to, 
or  less  than  the  predicate.  We  fear  that  some  of  Mr.  Haynes’s 
illustrations  will  sound  rather  odd  in  unlogical  ears ;  but  we 
will  venture  to  give  specimens : — ‘  All  man  is  some  mortal^ 
then,  is  a  case  in  which  the  subject  notion  is  less  than  the  ])re- 
dicalc,  as  mortal  includes  much  more  than  man.  If  we  say 


•  all  man  is  all  rational^  wo  make  the  subject  equal  to  the  pre¬ 
dicate.  Again,  in  ^  some  mortal  is  all  many  the  subject  mortal  is 
greater  than  the  predicate  man,  and  we  attribute  the  whole 
predicate  to  the  subject  as  a  })art  only  of  its  extension.  Our 
readers,  if  they*  chance  to  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  logic, 
wdll  now’  see  by  the  application  of  the  universal  and  particular 
signs  to  the  predicate  what  is  meant  by  its  ‘  quantification.* 
They  need  to  have  chopped  very  little  logic  to  understand 
this  mystery. 

Mr.  Haynes  next  asks  why  the  quantity’  of  the  predicate  is 
not  ex])ressed  in  common  language  ?  And  he  replies  that  the 
reason  is  to  he  sought  in  the  end  wliicli  language  jiroposes, 
namely,  to  render  at  once  intelligible  by  signs  the  tiling  signified. 
M  hen  wc  say  ‘  er^ry  horse  is  an  animaly  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  there  are  other  animals  besides  horses,  for  the  exteii* 
sion  of  the  general  term  is  understood  by  all  men.  All  know 
that  the  predicate  here  is  aflirmed  of  its  subject  only  in  sonit 
part  of  its  (the  predicate’s;,  extension,  llcncc  the  quantifier 
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tion,  not  being  necessary,  is  usually  omitted.  But  in  logic  the 
case  is  dirt’ercut  from  that  of  eoininon  language,  for  logic  seeks 
j)erfectiou. 

Our  readers  must  pardon  us  for  dosing  out  to  them  a  little 
more  logic.  Our  author  (whose  hook  is  really  written  wiUi 
great  clearness  and  ability)  goes  on  to  apply  this  said  principle 
of  the  formal  and  expressed  ‘  quantification  of  the  predicate,* 
to  propositions,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  their  conversion — having 
first,  however,  condemned  the  ordinary  orthodox  doctrine  of 
illative  conversion,  whether  simple,  accidental,  or  coutraposi- 
tory,  or  what  not.  If  you  quantify  the  predicate,  you  at  once 
bring  two  notions  of  dilferent  extension  into  equality;  for  *  all 
pre<licatiou  is  an  equation  of  subject  and  ])redicatc.’  By 
quaulificaliou  the  sjihere  of  an  individual  object  in  a  notion  is 
marked  out,  and  that  sphere  becomes  absolutely  convertible 
with  the  object ;  thus,  uU  vian  is  some  animal^  is  simply  con¬ 
verted,  without  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  ])roposition,  to 
some  animal  is  all  man,  Barliarous  and  outlandish  as  this 
language  will  seem  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  initiated, 
others  will  at  once  see  in  these  examples  at  least  a  lucid  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  ])riuei]des  of  the  ‘  New  Analytic.’ 

Next  follows  the  consideration  of  the  intluence  of  the  principle 
of  the  quantiheation  of  the  predicate  on  the  doctrine  of  catego¬ 
rical  syllogisms;  in  short,  it  ‘  reduces  their  general  laws  to  one, 
abolishes  their  special  laws,  and  amplifies  the  valid  forms  of 
reasoning.’  After  stating  a  variety  of  ohjeclions  to  the  common 
doctrine  of  syllogistic  mood,  figure,  and  reduction,  our  author 
proceeds  to  give  the  ‘  one  sujireme  canon  of  the  new  analytic 
which  potentially  contains  tlie  whole  doctrine  of  categorical 
svllogisins.’  Tlie  canon  is  :  ‘  Whatever  relation  of  subject  to 
predicate  subsists  between  either  of  two  terms  and  a  common 
third  term,  with  which  both  are  related,  and  one  at  least  posi¬ 
tively  so — that  relation  subsists  between  these  two  terms  them¬ 
selves.’  ‘  This  canon  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  categorical 
syllogisms;  and  is  to  them  an  all-suflieient  and  exhaustive  code 
of  law,  observing  which  none  can  he  formally  invalid.*  Here 
follow  a  variety  of  examples  by  w  ay  of  illustrating  this  reduction 
of  syllogistic  rules  to  this  single  canon,  the  special  law’s  w’liich 
govern  particular  classes  of  such  syllogisms  being  first  dealt 
with,  hut  for  the  study  of  which  we  must,  for  brevity’s  sake, 
refer  our  logical  readers  to  the  book  itself.  By  the  way,  it  may 
be*  remarked  that  the  fourth  logical  figure,  or  model  figuration 
(Haleu’s),  is  rejected,  the  three  first  figures  being  to  be  regarded 
fts  exclusively  competent  in  logic.  The  syllogistic  form  of 
expression  in  the  ‘  New’  Analytic’  may  be  seen  from  an  example 
or  two.  Thus  the  second  figure  is  made  to  have  either  an 
afliruiative  or  a  negative  conclusion,  while  in  the  common  logic 
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it  only  has  the  latter.  All  A  is  all  li ;  all  C  is  some  B  ;  all  G 
is  some  A.  Aj^ain  : — All  A  is  all  B  ;  no  C  is  any  B ;  no  C  is 
any  A.  In  the  third  figure,  also,  wc  have  here  both  universal 
and  particular  conclusions,  contrarily  to  the  ordinary  doctrine  of 
modal  tiguration. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  show  that  the  ‘Analytic’  doubles  the 
number  of  propositions,  making  them  eight  instead  of  four. 
The  old  notation  A,  E,  I,  O,  however,  is  retiiined,  the  new 
forms  being  indicated  by  certain  combinations  of  these  letters. 
The  work  closes  with  a  new  symbolical  notation,  in  the  form  of 
a  table,  which  is  exemplified  by  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure. 
The  following  is  the  author’s  recapitulation  : — 

*  Wc  set  out  with  the  principle  of  a  (juantified  predicate.  We  have 
noticed  some  things  hy  the  way  not  immediately  connected  therewith  ; 
hut  recurring  to  it  we  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  that  principle.  Wc 
have  indinited  its  influence  on  propositions  in  abolishing  the  complex 
doctrine  of  conversion  ;  its  influence  on  categorical  syllogisms,  in  reducing 
their  laws  to  a  higher  simplicity,  and  amplifying  their  valid  forms, — in 
short,  hy  correcting  what  was  false,  and  supplying  what  was  wanting; 
and  thus  securing  to  logic  a  higher  degree  of  formal  exactness,  realizing 
for  it  a  higher  degree  of  scicntitic  perfection.  The  new  analytic  aceoni- 
plishcA  this  by  being  true  to  its  oflicc,  and  fully  investigating  the  form  of 
thought.  The  formy  the  tchole  furnty  and  nothing  but  the  form  (f  thofUfhty 
is  indeed  the  bannered  motto  which  it  bears  on  its  triumphant  way. 
True  to  its  purpose  it  advances  over  the  whole  region  of  formal  thought, 
concpicring  aiid  to  comiucr ;  destroying  the  false  landmarks  which  had 
been  set  up  by  the  early  discoverers  of  that  territory;  repressing  the 
incursions  which  were  continually  made  into  neighbouring  kingdoms ; 
destroying  the  border  ground  by  determining  for  ever  the  frontier  line ; 
dethroning  the  potentates  who  had  intrenched  themselves  in  its  high 
places,  and  long  there  exercised  a  usurped  authority ;  recalling  from  their 
long  exile  the  true  lords  of  the  soil ;  re-establishing  the  laws  on  which 
their  rights  were  founded,  and  enforcing  strict  olxxliencc  to  these  in 
ever)'  province  of  the  empire.  Thus,  though  its  jiath  is  in  some  respects 
as  the  path  of  the  destroyer,  in  a  higher  and  truer  sense  it  is  the  |Kith  of 

K*ace ;  for  through  its  instrumentality  there  breaks  at  length  upon  this 
ng  distracted  region  the  golden  age  of  simplicity  and  order.  And 
anarchy,  the  result  of  laws  neglected  and  rights  ignored,  is  for  ever 
aliolished  in  the  establishment  of  perfect  harmony — a  harmony,  the  result 
of  law  clearly  expounded  and  rigidly  obeyed  throughout  the  entire 
empire  of  formal  thought.* 

Our  rcadera  will  think  this  passage  rather  florid  from  a 
cool-headed  logician — a  sort  of  man  who  is  generally  looked 
on  as  an  abstraction  of  humanity,  a  being  all  head  and  no  soul. 
It  reminds  us  of  some  very  occasional  passages  of  Kant,  who 
bad  an  imagination  when  he  chose  to  use  it.  Air.  Baynes  is 
sanguine  enough,  it  seems,  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  ‘  New 
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Analytic but  the  best  of  it  is  his  devotion  to  his  master,  to 
ivhom  he  gives  all  honour, 

‘  We  cannot  close,*  says  the  author,  ‘  without  expressing  the  true  joy 
we  feel,  (though,  were  the  feeling  less  strong,  we  might  shrink  from  the 
intrasiou)  that  in  our  country,  and  in  our  time,  this  discovery  has  been 
maile.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  one  has  at  length  arisen,  able  to 
recognize  and  complete  the  plan  of  the  mighty  builder,  Aristotle — to  lay 
the  top  stone  on  that  fabric,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  more 
than  2000  y<!ar8  ago  by  the  master  hand  of  the  Stagirite,  which  after  the 
labours  ,  of  many  generations  of  workmen  who  have,  from  time  to  time, 
built  up  one  part  here,  and  taken  down  another  there,  remains  substan¬ 
tially  ns  he  left  it ;  but  which,  w’hen  finished,  shall  be  seen  to  be  an 
edifice  of  wondrous  beauty,  harmony,  and  completeness.* 

Here,  again,  wc  are  much  reminded  of  the  sanguine  mode  of 
anticipation  in  which  Kant  sometimes  indulges,  over  that  chaos 
of  elaboration,  the  Kritik  der  rcinen  Vernunft,  The  only 
difference,  however,  is,  that  Kant’s  dream  of  having  discovered 
the  universal  sedative  of  philosophical  controversy,  was  a 
dream  of  homage  to  his  own  sheaf ;  while  Mr.  Baynes  rejoices 
in  the  prospect  that  his  master  will  have  all  the  honours  duo  to 
the  final  settlement  of  disputes  among  contending  logicians. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  himself,  has  not  yet  published  his  own 
final  views  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Analytic.  On  this 
account,  and  also  partly  because  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
prolong  this  article,  we  must  defer,  for  the  present,  any  closer 
investigation  and  criticism  of  the  proposed  theory.  The 
‘  Appendix’  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  quantification  of  the  pre¬ 
dicate  had  not  escaped  the  almost  superhuman  acuteness  of 
that  most  marvellous  of  men,  Aristotle :  but  he  unequivocally 
rejects  the  doctrine  in  both  the  places  in  which  he  decisively 
mentions  it.  Nevertheless  he  does,  in  some  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  quantify  the  predicate.  We  must,  here,  however,  take 
leave  of  the  subject. 

f  *1 
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Abt.  — CkronicoH  Domini  IT alteri  ile  Unmnghnrgh^  de  GestU  llrgum 
Jnglia,  Ad  Fultm  Codicuni  ManHucriptorum  RecemuiL  llaus 
Claude  llumiltou.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Chronicle  qf  Sir  Walter  of  llrminghurgh  {tulgarlg  called  Jlemitigford), 
concerning  the  AcU  of  the  Kings  of  England,  8vo.  2  vols.  Lou¬ 
don  :  English  Historical  Society. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  valuable  reprints  of  our  early  con- 
U'mporary  clironicles,  for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the 
‘English  Historical  Society.’  Since  its  foundation,  in  1837, 
tliis  Society  lias  published  the  entire  works  of  Bede,  the 
Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes,  that  of  Florence  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  of  Roger  of  Wendover,  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
of  Nicholas  Trevet,  besides  six  volumes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  and  wills,  n  large  portion  of  which  had  never  before 
bt*en  printed.  Some  of  these  re-publications  have  already 
become  very  scarce.  I'he  present  work  has  been  justly  jiro- 
nounced  to  be  ‘one  of  the  choicest  remains  of  the  literature  of 
the  fourteenth  centur}*,’  one  of  the  most  interesting  ])eriods  in 
our  national  annals.  The  text  of  the  ])resent  edition  is  based 
upon  a  MS.  presented  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  the 
College  of  Anns,  which  has  always  been  deemed  the  best ; 
but  all  various  readings  of  the  Lansdowne  and  Cotton  MSS., 
which  could  Ik;  considered  as  useful,  have  been  given  in  foot¬ 
notes.  The  Chronicle  itself  is  in  Latin.  By  a  laborious 
collection  of  the  several  manuscripts,  the  Editor  has  been 
enabled  to  weed  the  text  from  numerous  errors,  and,  for  tin* 
first  time,  to  present  the  work  in  a  readable  form,  illustrated 
with  a  valuable  body  of  English  notes.  'Fhese  volumes  furnish, 
indeed,  a  model  of  competent,  ]>ains-taking,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  unpretending  literary  workmanship.  Mr.  Hamiltoirs 
name  has  not  been  hitherto  much  before  the  public,  many  of 
his  labours  having  been  of  a  description  that  bring  to  the 
scholar  little  profit  and  less  fame.  ‘  Sic  vos  non  vobis,  melli- 
ficatis,  nftes,'  To  the  erudition  of  a  Greek  lexicographer  and 
an  excellent  Latinist,  he  unites  the  rarer  qualifications  of  a 
correct  Htdiraist,  (as  is  shown  by  his  translations  into  Hebrew 
verse  of  Mr.  Martin  TuppeFs  Hymn  for  the  Festival  of  Inter¬ 
national  Industry,)  and  the  scarcely  less  rare  accomplishment 
of  a  mastery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  what  may  be  styled  the 
transition  dialects  of  our  mother  tongue.  His  philological 
nttaiumeiits  in  this  respect  have  been  j)ut  in  useful  requisition 
in  the  State  Paper  Oflice.  We  see  announced  a  new  transla¬ 
tion  of  Strabo  from  his  indefatigable  pen,  which  will  test  his 
talents  as  a  translator. 
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Walter  de  Heiningburgh,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called 
Walter  Heniingford,  was  born  of  an  intiuential  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hemingborongh,  in  the  wapentake  of  Ouse 
and  Derwent,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York.  He  received  his 
education  from  the  monks  of  the  priory  of  Gisborough,  near 
Clive,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  in  the  North  Riding,  where 
his  taste  for  learning  and  the  study  of  theology  were  success¬ 
fully  cultivated ;  and  he  eventually  became  a  canon  of  the 
priory.  Leland  makes  him  to  have  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. ;  but,  if  the  whole  of  the  clironi- 
cles  be  from  his  pen,  he  must  have  survived  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
When  Edward  I.,  in  1291,  caused  search  to  be  made  for 
evidence  respecting  the  claims  of  homage  due  from  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  that  our  Historian  ‘  was  engaged  in 
exauiiniiig  the  stores  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  monasteries,’  and  that  the  sight  of  the  ancient  chronicles 
may  have  inspired  the  desire  to  leave  behind  him  a  ‘  History 
of  England’  up  to  that  time.  Bale  makes  him  to  have  died  in 
1347,  at  Gisburn,  or  Gisborough,  where  he  is  buried. 

His  work,  at  all  events,  presents  one  of  the  finest  samples  of 
our  early  chronicles,  as  regards  alike  the  value  of  the  events 
recorded,  and  the  correctness  with  which  they  arc  detailed. 
‘  He  faithfully  records  eclipses,  earthquakes,  ])cstilences,  and 
other  natural  ])henomena,  which  he  correctly  imagined  might 
be  of  interest  and  value  at  a  future  period;  and  seldom 
wanders  from  his  narrative  into  legendary  stories  and  the 
mazy  and  perplexing  regions  of  theological  dispute.’  Tlie 
value  set  upon  it  as  a  history,  is  attesti^d  by  evidence  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  His  first  task  was,  the  ‘  Chronicle 
of  England,’  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Saxon  government  to 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  The  early  ])art  of  tliis  history  is 
drawn  from  Eadmer,  Hoveden,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  (who  is 
cited  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  of  Robert  Marmion,  in  the 
year  1144,)  and  William  of  Newbury,  whoso  writings  are 
largely  incorporated.  Subsequently  to  a.d.  1195,  Heming- 
burgh  no  longer  follows  closely  any  particular  narrative.  The 
history  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  1.,  II.,  and  III.,  are  original, 
and  derived  chiefly  from  personal  knowledge  and  contemporary 
tesfmiony.  The  work  breaks  off  abruptly  with  the  rubric  for 
a  new  section,  ‘  De  Bello  inter  Reges  Anglice  et  Francice  apud 
Cressg  commisso indicating  that  the  hand  of  the  Chronicler 
was  arrested  at  that  point  by  illness  or  death. 

Our  best  modern  historians  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  work.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,*  (vol.  ii.  p.  135),  praises  the  Author  as  giving  the  fullest 
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account  of  the  important  transactions  of  the  time,  and  of  the 
confiniiation  of  the  charters  of  English  liberty  wrested  from 
Edward  1.  Sir  William  Blackstone  refers  to  him  as  having 
the  merit  of  preserving  the  only  intelligible  copy  of  the  famous 
statute,  ‘  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo^  added  by  Edward  I.  to 
his  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  in  1*297. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  ‘  Chronicle’  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

In  the  year  1277,  the  Welsh  rebelled  against  King  Edward 
under  their  prince  Leulinus  (Llewellyn).  The  prince  made 
his  submission,  however,  in  London,  at  the  following  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  July  of  the  next  year,  the  King  held  his  parliament 
at  Gloucester,  when  the  statute  of  Gloucester  and  the  statute 
‘  quo  warranto’  were  passed.  The  enforcement  of  this  last 
statute  led  to  fresh  disturbances : — 

*  Cum  autcm  tcnerct  rex  quoddani  parliamentum,  et  filii  inagnatnm 
starent  coram  co  in  vcspcris,  dixit  eis,  **  Quid  loquimini  inter  vos, 
(puindo  nos  sumus  in  consilio  cum  patribus  vestris  Et  respondit 
unus,  “  Non  offendamini  si  vcrilatem  dicam  ?”  Et  rex,  “  Non  certc.” 

“  Dominc  mi  rex,  nos  dicimus  sic, — 

I>c  roy  cuvaytc  nos  deneres 
K  la  raync  nos  beau  maucrs, 

E  le  quo  voranto 

Sale  mak  wus  al  to  do.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  7. 

In  plain  English, 

*  The  king  covets  our  money, 

And  the  queen  our  tine  manors. 

And  the  (pio  warranto 

Shall  make  a  to-do  among  us  all.* 

The  point  of  the  reply  evidently  consists  in  the  play  u])ou 
the  word  tcorranto^  written  vorantoy  and  implying  that  the  court 
would  devour  them  all. 

In  1*2JH),  the  King  held  his  parliament  in  London,  when  the 
third  statute  of  \\  estininstcr  was  passed,  and  also  an  ‘  expla¬ 
nation'  of  the  statute  ‘  quo  warranto.’  By  the  former,  all  Jews 
were  expelled  from  England: — *  ctenim  omnes  par  zelus  accen^ 
drraty  arbitrantes  $e  grande  obaequium  prcBstare  ]Jeo,  si  gentem 
C  bnsto  rebellfniy  a  Cfiristi  Jidelibus  abraderentj*  The  character 
of  this  pious  xcal  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  all  their 
possessions  were  confiscated ;  and  the  King  gave  great  displea¬ 
sure  to  many  by  permitting  tlje  exiles  to  carry  away  their  gold 
and  silver,  and  moveables.  Some  wealthy  London  Jews  were 
landed  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  they  had  embarked, 
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upon  a  shoal,  or  shore,  that  was  covered  at  high  water,  and 
all  i)crished.  We  give  the  Editor’s  note  as  a  specimen  of  his 
historical  illustrations. 

‘Sir  IMwavd  Coke,  from  a  MS.  record  of  the  judges  iiinemut  in  Kent, 
informs  us,  that  the  inastm*  and  his  accomplices  were  indicted,  convicted  of 
murder,  and  hanged.  This  was  no  doubt  the  case,  as  we  lind  in  the  safe- 
conduct  granted  to  the  Jews,  dated  on  the  27th  of  July,  the  king  forbade 
the  baililfs,  barons,  and  mariners  of  the  cinque  ports,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiture,  to  permit  any  injury  to  be  done  either  to  their  persons  or  their 
property. 

‘  At  this  time,  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  Jews  received 
the  king’s  pass,  and  were  banished  from  England.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

In  1294,  the  Welsh  again  revolted,  under  Mnddoch  (Madoc) 
and  Morgan.  The  former  was  leader  of  the  men  of  North 
Wales;  the  latter,  of  the  Glamorganshire  and  Southern  insur¬ 
gents.  The  royal  forces  were  defeated  at  Denbigh,  and  the 
King  was  greatly  straitened  for  j)rovisions.  But,  subsequently, 
the  Welsh  sustained  a  defeat,  and  Madoc  was  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  Editor  appends  the  following  notes:  — 

‘  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  Edward  ordered  all  the  woods  in  Wales 
to  be  cut  down,  to  prevent  the  enemy  using  them  as  places  of  retreat. 

‘  (’aradoc  of  Llancarvan  relates,  that  the  king  having  returned  into 
England,  Madoc  again  gathered  round  his  standard  some  patriot  forces, 
ami  obtained  various  successes  against  the  English,  but  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner  in  1295,  at  a  battle  fouglit  upon  the  lulls  of  Cefu  Digolh,  not  far 
from  Camrs  Castle,  and  sent  to  liondon,  where  he  was  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

Ill  the  same  year,  the  ‘Chronicle’  states,  a  severe  famine 
afflicted  England.  Many  thousands  of  poor  perished  ;  ‘  vrnde^ 
biitfir  enim  (Juarirrium  frnmcntl  pro  xvi.  solidis,  et  midtotieiis  pro 
.Tz.’  ,ln  tJic  following  year  the  French  landed,  and  sacked 
Dover,  being  about  15,000  strong,  but  were  afterwards  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  In  1298,  the  ‘  Chronicle’  narrates  with 
great  simplicity  the  following  pretty  quarrel  between  Church 
and  State.  ‘Our  readere  will  here  accept  of  our  translation. 

*  In  what  manner  the  king  of  England  put  the  clergy  out  of  his  protect 
fion.  ■  ' 

‘  On  the  morrow  of  the  feast  of  All  Souls  (Nov.  3),  of  this  year  (1296), 
the  king  held  his  parliament  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where,  at  his  request, 
a  supply  was  granted  of  a  twelfth  from  the  people,  an  eighth  from  the 
citizens  and  town8-people,‘'nnd  a  fifth  from  the  clergy.  Hereupon  the 
clergy  represented,  that  neitlier  could  they  pay  or  sanction,  nor  yet  could 
be,  the  king,  receive  any  grant  [from  them],  without  incurring  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  denounced  in  the  Eapal  Bull,  which  they  did  not 
consider  the  king  would  wish  to  do,  and  they  were  quite  sure  would  be 
inexpedient  for  themselves.  This  declaration  by  no  means  pleased  the 
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kin*; ;  and  he,  therefore,  adjourned  them  to  another  parliament,  to  be 
holden  in  l^ondon  ou  the  morrow  of  St.  Hilary  (.Ian.  li,  12U7),  that 
in  the  meantime  they  mij^lU  deliberate,  and  consider  better  of  their 
answer.  NVIieii  the  day  arrived,  the  clcr^7  being  assembled,  Master 
lloIxTt  de  Wynehclse,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  consulted 
with  the  royal  commissioners,  returned  answer  in  the  following  words : 
Von  well  know,  sirs,  that,  under  Almighty  (lod,  we  have  two  masters,  a 
spiritual  and  a  temporal;  the  spiritual  master  is  our  lortl  the  pope,  and 
the  teiniwral  our  lord  the  king;  and  although  we  owe  to  both  of  them 
obetiience,  greater  is  due  to  the  spiritual  than  to  the  temporal.  Never¬ 
theless,  ill  order  to  please  them  both,  we  arc  willing,  and  agree  to  send 
at  our  own  costs,  special  messengers  to  our  spiritual  father  the  lord  pope, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  permission  to  the  grant,  or  at  least  to  get  his  orders 
as  to  what  we  shall  do  :  for  we  arc  conlident  that  our  lord  the  king,  not 
less  than  ourselves,  both  fears  and  would  desire  to  avoid  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  which  the  Thill  contains.  To  this  the  commissioners 
of  the  king  replied  :  ‘  Our  verj’  dear  sirs,  we  beg  yon  to  ajipoint  certain 
of  your  own  number  to  intimate  this  answer  to  our  lord  the  king,  since, 
as  for  ourselves,  knowing  as  we  do  tliat  his  indignation  is  already  roused, 
we  cannot  possibly  venture  to  communicate  your  reply.* 

‘  l’|K)n  their  doing  so,  the  fuiy^  of  the  king  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  he 
forthwith  pul  the  archbishop  and  the  whole  English  clergy  out  of  his 
ilcfcnce  and  protection ;  and  ordered  that  all  the  lands  and  endowments 
of  the  whole  English  church  should  be  seized  into  his  hands.  And  it  is 
believed  to  have  happened  miraculously,  that,  on  the  very  day  in  which 
the  king  put  the  clergy  out  of  his  protection,  the  royal  forces  in  (iaseony 
were  surprised  and  beaten  by  the  French,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 
NIoreover,  the  lord  chief-justice  in  banco,  sitting  on  the  judgment-seat  as 
the  royal  repn'sentative,  thus  publicly  addressed  those  who  surrounded 
him  : — ‘  Sirs,  attorneys  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  and 
of  nil  other  |>er8on8  of  the  clerg\’,  announce  this  to  your  masters,  and  tell 
them,  that,  for  the  future,  no  justice  shall  be  done  them  in  the  king’s  court 
in  any  matter,  not  even  should  the  most  atrocious  injuiy  be  intlicted  on 
them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  justice  shall  be  extended  to  all  who 
complain  or  seek  for  it  against  them.’  Marvellous  to  be  told  !  that  com¬ 
mon  justice  which  is  accorded  to  the  very  multitude,  is,  in  what  spirit  1 
know  not,  denied  to  the  clergy;  and  mother  church  is  treated  as  a  hand- 
maiil  and  servant,  who  was  wont  formerly  to  be  mistress  over  her  sons  1 
However,  Henry  de  Newark,  the  archbishop  elect  of  Tork,  and  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  Ely,  and  Salisbuiy,  with  certain  others,  fearing  the 
cxtriMuc  angiT  of  the  king,  and  apprehensive  of  grievous  peril  imjiending 
over  them,  iletermined  to  lay  down  in  the  sanctuary  a  fifth  jiart  ot  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  that  year,  for  the  preseiw’ation  of  the  English 
church,  and  their  defence  in  this  most  urgent  necessitv  ;  that  by  this 
means  they  might  evade  the  king’s  anger,  and  at  the  same*  time  not  incur 
the  sentence  denounced  in  the  Bull.  Now,  whatever  the  clergv'  laid 
down,  was  taken  up  by  the  Exchequer;  and  by  this  determination,  and 
by  thus  under  a  disguise  granting  a  fifth,  they  obtained  the  king’s  protec¬ 
tion.  Howc\er,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not  change  his  mind, 
and  would  neither  grant  nor  lay  down  anything,  choosing  rather  to  incur 
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the  nnjrer  of  the  kin<?,  than  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  AVhercfore 
all  his  goods  were  seized,  his  gold  and  silver  vessels  were  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of,  and  all  his  horses ;  his  very  household  forsook  him,  nor  did  any¬ 
thing  remain  by  which  Christ’s  poor  servant  might  be  sustained.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  was  commanded,  under  pain  of  the  king’s  grievous  forfeiture,  that 
no  one  should  give  him  shelter  eitlier  w'ithiu  a  monastery  or  without,  and 
the  precept,  of  the  apostle  was  set  at  nought,  ‘  lU^ceive  ye  one  another,  as 
Christ  also  received  you,’  (Homans  xv.  7).  Thus  being  ejected,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  house  of  a  plain  rector,  with  only  one  priest  and  one  clerk, 
not  having  throughout  his  whole  archbishopric,  where  he  might  lay  his 
head  :  nevertheless  he  was  constantly  employed  in  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
begging  publicly,  everywhere  protesting  that  all  who  should  grant  any-’ 
thing  to  the  king,  or  other  secular  person,  without  the  consent  of  the 
lord  pope,  w  ould  without  doubt  fall  under  the  sentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  ;  ami  being  always  prepared  to  die  for  the  church  of  God. 

‘  The  friends  of  Oliver,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  (who  likewise  would  not 
consent  to  the  king’s  will,)  managed  so  that  the  sherilf  of  Lincoln,  having 
levied  a  fifth  pait  of  the  bishop’s  goods,  afterwards  restored  to  him  his 
possessions  and  lands.  ^lorcover,  the  monasteries  of  that  bishopric,  and 
of  the  whole  province  of  Canterbury,  were  seized  into  the  king’s  hands, 
by  whose  command  guardians  were  appointed,  who  should  supply  the 
brethren  w  ith  bare  necessaries,  and  transfer  the  remainder  into  the  Kxclie- 
(pier.  Wherefore  the  abbots  and  priors,  being  driven  by  necessity,  went 
to  the  royal  court,  and  redeemed,  not,  indeed,  their  sins,  but  their  own 
goods  with  the  gift  of  a  fourth. 

‘  During  this  time,  no  justice  was  done  to  the  clergy,  and  they  suffered 
numerous  injuries.  The  religious  w^ere  even  plundered  of  their  horses  on 
the  king’s  highway,  and  could  not  obtain  any  justice,  until  they  had 
purchased  his  favour,  and  thus  secui-ed  the  roval  protection.* — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  116— 118. 

In  1*21)7,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  monarch  and  his  barons, 
which  is  thus  naively  described  : — 

*  A  Dtits€7i8ion  heUceen  King  Edward  /.  and  his  Peers, 

*  On  the  fjast  of  St.  Matthew  the  apostle,  of  the  same  year  (Sunday, 
February  24,  1297),  having  assembled  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  but 
w  ith  the  exception  of  the  clergy,  the  king  held  his  parliament  at  Salisbury, 
where  he  asked  certain  barons  to  pass  over  into  Gascony  ;  but  they  all 
began  to  make  excuse  ;  and  the  king,  becoming  angry,  threatened  some  of 
them  that,  unless  they  went,  he  would  give  their  lands  to  others  who 
would  go.  At  this  speech,  many  wxrc  olfended,  and  a  dissension  arose 
among  them.  The  earl  of  Hereford  and  the  earl-marshal  (Roger  Higod, 
earl  of  Norfolk)  excused  themselves,  saying,  that  they  would  willingly 
fulfil  the  offices  w'hich  they  held  by  hereditary  right  in  going  wuth  the 
king  himself.  The  king,  reiterating  his  request,  asked  the  carl-mai*shal 
to  go,  w  ho  said  : — ‘  Willingly  will  1  go  with  thee,  O  king,  inarching 
before  thy  face  in  the  front  line  of  battle,  as  it  is  my  duty  by  hereditary 
dgbt.’  To  whom  the  king  said : — ‘  Hut  you  will  go  wuth  the  others 
'vithout  me.*  Hut  he  answered  ; — ‘  I  am  not  bound,  O  king,  nor  is  it  my 
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pleasure,  to  take  this  journey  w  ithout  thee.*  And  the  king  being  enraged, 
as  it  is  said,  broke  out  in  these  words: — ‘  By  God!  sir  earl,  thou  shall 
either  go  or  hang !’  And  he : — ‘  By  the  same  oath,  sir  king,  I  will 
neither  go  nor  hang.*  And  he  departed  without  licenee,  and  the  eouneil 
was  broken  up  for  that  day.  But  the  two  earls,  the  earl  of  Hereford 
and  the  marshal,  having  presently  gathered  to  themselves  many  nobles, 
and  more  than  thirty  chosen  bannerets,  their  party  increased  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  force,  and  were  reckoned  at  1500  well-armed  horse,  equipped  ready 
for  the  war;  and  the  king  began  to  fear  them,  but  dissembled.  And 
they  going  to  their  territories^  would  not  suffer  the  king’s  ministers  to  take 
either  wool,  hides,  or  any  extraordinary,  or  to  exact  anything  from  such 
as  were  unwilling.  They  even  forbade  them  to  enter  their  lands  under 
pain  of  decapitation  and  mutilation,  and  prepared  themselves  for  resistance.’ 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

One  more  specimen  of  tlie  Historian’s  narrative,  we  take 
from  a  later  period.  It  describes  a  naval  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  French  off  Shiys,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  The  king  had  set  sail  from  Orwell  on  the  t22ud 
of  June,  1340,  for  Flanders.  On  the  24th,  the  engagement  took 
place. 

‘  Of  the  naval  engage^nent  between  the  English  and  the  Trench. 

•Edward  [III.],  king  of  England,  prepared  to  sail  for  Flanders  with 
hut  few  ships  and  a  small  band  of  men.  But,  by  the  will  of  God,  being 
forewarned  of  a  French  fleet  which  almost  covered  the  sea  near  Sluys, 
during  seven  days,  riding  with  but  few  attendants,  and  visiting  in  person 
different  places  and  ports,  he  eollceted,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  fleet  and  a 
force  of  soldiers  and  archers,  and,  with  sails  unfurled,  committing  his 
fleet  to  wind  and  wave,  he  arrived  safely  at  the  town  called  Ays,  three 
miles  from  Sluys,  about  midday  on  Friday,  the  vigil  of  St.  .loliu  the 
Baptist  (June  23rd,  1340).  The  French  with  two  hundred  and  lifty  ships, 
manned  with  a  multitude  of  armed  soldiers  and  cross-bow  men,  stationed 
themselves  in  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  runs  by  Sluys. 
And  on  Saturday,  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  24),  when  the 
sun  had  scarct'ly  risen,  having  furled  their  sails,  the  French  fleet  fonned 
in  four  lines,  having  fastened  the  ships  together  with  great  iron  chains 
and  cords,  and  &usp(‘nding  their  small  boats  filled  with  stones  about  the 
middle  of  the  mast,  they  erected  wooden  castles  at  the  top.  The  king  of 
England  sent  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  town  of  Ays,  that  he  might 
collect  the  Ilcinings  and  the  English  who  were  there,  and  lead  them  out 
to  battle  when  ])repart*d,  if  a  favourable  occasion  should  occur  for  annoy¬ 
ing  the  eiiemy  while  the  king  was  charging  the  French ;  but  his  hope 
failed,  for  the  Ilemings  stood  on  the  sea-shore  during  the  conflict,  waiting 
Old),  as  it  was  said,  the  issue  of  the  battle,  that  they  might  join  the 
victorious  party.  And  on  that  day,  a  little  before  the  vesper  hour,  the 
ship  of  lord  Uol^rt  de  Morlec  made  the  first  attack  on  the  French 'fleet ; 
after  her,  the  ship  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  then  that  of  the  earl  of 
Northampton,  and  then  the  ship  of  IV alter  dc  Maunay ;  and  in  like 
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in.'inncr  all  tlie  ships  which  were  hasting  against  the  enemy  were  favoured 
by  the  sun  and  wind.  Even  in  the  very  coininencement  of  the  action, 
they  took  three  of  the  largest  ships,  called  the  Edward,  Catherine,  and 
Kose,  which  had  formerly  been  taken  at  sea  from  the  English.  ^Vhenthe 
first  line  was  overcome  and  the  men  put  to  the  sword,  they  trampled  on 
the  standard  of  the  king  of  France,  and  hoisted  that  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  three  ships  which  they  had  taken.  The  remaining  sliips  then 
attempted  to  take  to  flight,  but  they  were  surrounded  by  the  English,  and 
the  crews,  throwing  aside  their  arms,  took  to  the  boats  ;  but  before  their 
frail  craft,  greatly  overladen,  could  make  the  land,  about  2000  of  the  men 
were  drowned,  and  thus  three  lines  were  vanquished.  In  the  fourth  line, 
which  consisted  of  about  sixty  vessels,  there  were  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  fled  fi*om  the  aforesaid  ships,  who  were  not  easy  to  be  overcome, 
and  would  hardly  give  in  after  midnight,  when  many  tliousnnds  had  been 
slain.  In  this  last  battle,  the  English  lost  one  ship  and  a  galley  from 
Hull,  every  one  of  those  who  were  in  them  being  killed  by  the  stones. 
All  who  were  in  the  ship  in  which  was  the  wardrobe  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  were  slain,  excepting  two  men  and  a  ctutain  woman.  The  ship, 
however,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  both  of  those  wdio  w^ere  killed  and  those  who  leaped  into 
the  sea,  as  well  as  those  who,  leaving  the  large  ships  and  overcrowding 
the  little  boats,  w  ere  drowned,  was  about  30,000  men  ;  while,  on  the  side 
of  the  English,  not  one  nobleman  w'as  slain,  excepting  only  sir  Thomas  dc 
Monthermer.* — Yol.  ii.  p.  355. 

These  extracts  will,  perhaps,  lead  many  readers  to  wish  that 
the  work  were  rendered  generally  accessible  by  means  of  an 
English  translation.  We  must  not  omit  to  thank  the  Editor  for 
an  excellent  index  to  these  volumes. 


Art.  VII. — Mtmoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Jlaldane,  of  Airthreyy  and  cf 
his  brother ^  James  Alexander  Haldane,  By  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London :  Ilaiuiltoii,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

It  has  been  from  no  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  merit  of 
the  work,  that  we  have  not,  ere  now,  noticed  these  valuable 
memoirs  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  this  century. 
In  thus  designating  the  well-known  brotiiers,  Itobert  and  James 
Haldane,  of  Scotland,  we  refer  not  merely  to  originality  of 
personal  character,  as  regards  eitlier  iheir  genius  or  moral 
excellence,  but  to  their  remarkable  history,  considered  as  a 
fine  practical  exemplilication  of  the  too  much  forgotten,  it  not 
despised,  doctrine  of  a  special  Providence. 

N.s. — VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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The  misty  brilliance  of  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  once 
more  j>eq>lexe8  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  vision.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared,  that  by  men,  in  some  sort  evangelical,  the 
good  old  truths  of  a  sound  scri])tural  religion  arc  eloquently 
apologized  for  rather  than  cordially  embraced.  The  humbling 
but  sublime  doctrines  of  inspired,  authoritative  revelation 
seem  to  be  half  denied  by  the  affectedly  patronizing  mode  of 
Uieir  reception.  The  ‘divine  idea’  is,  forsooth,  piously  dis¬ 
covered  everywhere  and  in  everything,  while  the  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  great  and  holy  God  is  rather  inferred  than 
maintained.  Much  of  our  so-called  religious  literature  is  little 
better  than  a  species  of  spiritual  obscurantism.  The  school 
of  the  rationalists  is  becoming  more  and  more  irrational,  even 
to  a  wild  and  almost  canting  fanaticism.  We  thus  refer  to 
what  we  must  call  the  symptoms  of  the  intellectual  and  reli¬ 
gious  degeneracy  of  the  day,  because  we  feel  that  such  w  orks 
as  that  now  under  review  must  and  will  be  the  most  natural 
and  efl’ective  antidote.  What  good  have  your  conceited,  ever¬ 
lasting  eulogists  of  the  ‘  earnest’  themselves  done,  com])arcd  w  ith 
tlie  morally  heroic  achievements  of  such  men  as  the  llaldanesr 
The  ancestry,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  men  is  traceable,  by  many  a  noble  and  brilliant  name, 
for  six  centuries.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Scot¬ 
land,  full  as  it  is  of  romance,  of  misfortune,  and  of  glory. 
Brave  warriors,  accomplished  statesmen,  and  great  lawyers  of 
other  days,  illustrate  the  long  ancestral  roll.  ‘  On  the  loth  of 
December,  1702,  CajUain  James  Haldane  married  his  first 
cousin,  Katharine,  daughter  of  Alexander  Duncan,  of  Liindie, 
and  Helen  Haldane,  commonly  called  Lady  Lundic,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Scotland  then  allow  ed  to  the  w  ife  of  a  minor  baron. 
Of  this  marriage  there  were  three  children — namely,  1.  Robert, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate  of  Airthrey  ;  2.  Helen, 
bom  in  17()3,  who  died  in  childhood ;  and  3.  James  Alexander 
Haldane,  his  younger  and  posthumous  son.’  The  biographer, 
after  this  closing  paragraph  of  a  brief  genealogv’  of  the  family, 
remarks,  with  characteristic  modesty  and  good  taste:— ‘  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  two  brothers  to  be  enabled  })ractically  to 
sympathise  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  noble  lines 
of  i’owper,  when  he  exclaims: — 

*  My  boast  is  not,  that  I  (letlucc  iny  birth 
trom  loins  enthroned,  or  rulers  of  the  earth, 
but  higher  far  niy  proud  pretensions  rise, 

Ibc  son  of  piu*cnts  ])nssed  into  the  skies.* 

C  aptain  Haldane  was  an  officer  in  the  Kast  India  Company’s 
na^al  service,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  character  and  ability. 
He  was  expecting  soon  to  be  elected  a  director,  when,  in  .lune, 
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1768,  lie  died,  leaving  good  evidence  of  his  evangelical  faith 
and  piety.  A  fortnight  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  the 
bereaved  widow,  in  consequence  of  her  grief,  gave  birth,  pre- 
inaturelv  bv  two  months,  to  her  second  son,  James  Alexander. 
‘  Mrs.  Haldane  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  there  had  been 
umcli  true  religion.  Her  father  was  distinguished  as  a 
strenuous  sujqiorter  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and,  as  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Dundee,  did  good  service  to  the  government  during  the 
rebellion  in  1745.’  I'his  young  and  well-connected  widow  was 
an  eminently  pious  woman ;  and  we  think  it  proper  to  notioo 
particularly  this  significant  fact,  taken,  as  it  should  be,  in 
connexion  with  the  remarkable  lives  and  characters  of  her  two 
fatherless  boys.  ‘  Often,  when  she  had  seen  her  children  in 
bed,  and  siqiposed  that  they  were  asleep,  she  was  overheard  by 
them,  and  particularly  by  her  elder  son,  on  her  knees  by  their 
bedside,  earnestly  praying  that  the  Lord  would  be  ]»leased  to 
guide  them  tlirough  that  world  which  she  felt  that  she  was 
herself  soon  to  leave;  that  their  lives  might  be  devoted  to  His 
service  upon  earth ;  and  finally,  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
His  everlasting  kingdom.’  She  died  in  1744.  ‘  Shortly  before 

she  exjiired,  she  w’as  asked  if  she  would  like  once  more  to  see 
her  children,  but  she  declined,  saying,  that  it  would  only 
agitate  her;  that  she  had  been  enabled  implicitly  to  surrender 
them  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  she  would  rather  leave  them 
there.’  ‘  She  was  buried  in  her  husband’s  grave  at  Lundie,  in 
the  burial  place  of  the  Duncans,  next  to  the  vault  wdiere  the 
ashes  of  her  brother,  the  great  admiral,  now  also  repose.’  At 
the  death  of  his  sister.  Captain  Duncan,  ‘who  had  served  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  diflerent  ])arts  of  the  w^orld,’ 
was  residing  along  with  Lady  Lundie,  his  mother,  at  Mrs. 
Haldane’s  house,  along  with  the  children.  This  excellent 
grandmother — who  had  once  been  distinguished  as  a  beauty 
in  the  circles  of  fashion  at  Bath  and  elsewhere,  but  had  now% 
for  some  time  past,  been  retired  from  the  scenes  of  worldly 
gaiety— took,  along  with  her  sons,  their  uncles,  the  charge  of 
the  young  Haldanes.  They  had  one  sister,  Helen,  who  died 
in  July,  1760,  ‘  so  that,  once  more,’  as  the  biographer  affect- 
ingly  remarks,  ‘  the  orplitin  boys  stood  beside  their  two  uncles 
at  another  funeral,  when  their  only  and  much-loved  sister  wras 
committed  to  the  dust  in  the  vault  of  tlie  Murrays,  in  the  ancient 
and  romantic  churchyard  of  Monivaird.’ 

A  few  months  after  the  loss  of  her  young  grand-daughter,  in 
1777,  Lady  Lundie  died;  and  the  boys  were  now  left  to  the 
care  of  their  maternal  uncles.  The  captain,  this  same  year, 
married  the  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  Lord 
President  Dundas,  ‘  a  lady,  the  remembrance  of  whose  many 
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admirable  qualities  the  two  brothers  cherished  with  the  grateful 
feelings  of  almost  filial  affection.’  In  1779,  Captain  Duncan 
broke  up  his  establishment  at  Nellfield,  and  once  more  entered 
upon  active  service.  He  soon  distinguished  himself,  while  in 
command  of  the  Monarch,  in  Lord  llodney’s  action  oil*  St. 
Vincent.  .As  long,  however,  as  he  resided  at  Nellfield,  it  was 
the  liome,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  of  his  nephews,  who  had 
now  been  placed  at  the  well-known  High  School  of  Edinburgh: 
they  boarded  with  Dr.  Adams,  the  rector.  Their  vacations 
were  spent  at  Lundic  House,  where  their  uncle.  Colonel 
Duncan,  resided. 

Robert  Haldane  had,  from  his  early  boyhood,  entertained 
a  desire  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  it  seemed  almost  the  natural  result  of  his  ])osition, 
that,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  uncle,  he  should  ultimately 
choose  the  navy  as  his  profession.  Early,  therefore,  in  1780, 
leaving  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  he  joined  the  Monarch  at 
Portsmouth.  In  1781,  James  went  to  college,  and  for  three 
sessions  attended  the  professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1785,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  went  to  sea  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
naval  service. 

It  is  diflieult,  even  in  a  somewhat  extended  work,  to  relate 
with  perspicuity  the  incidents  of  two  contemporary  lives, 
though  our  author  seems  to  us  to  have  accomjdishcd  the  task 
with  lawyer-like  skill,  while,  hapjiily,  his  style  is  characU*rized 
by  the  most  unlawyer-like  conciseness.  In  a  brief  review  such 
as  the  present,  however,  we  cannot  profess  even  to  attempt 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sustained  and  concatenated  historical 
narrative,  though  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  advert,  so 
far,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  family  connexions  and  early 
training  ol  these  remarkable  brothers,  as  tending  to  give 
interest  and  significance  to  their  subsequent  career. 

In  1781,  llobert  was  transferred  by  his  uncle  from  the 
Monarch  to  the  Foudroyant,  commanded  by  his  friend  Captain 
Jervis,  afterwanls  Earl  St.  \  iiicent.  In  the  celebrated  action 
between  that  ship  and  the  Pegase,  the  distinguished  captain  of 
the  torincr  is  said  to  have  marked  the  admirable  behaviour  ol 
die  dashing  young  midshipman;  and,  after  the  action,  he  wrote 
to  Captain  Duncan,  ‘  congratulating  him  on i  the  determined 
spirit  and  ability  of  his  nephew,  and  predicting  that  Robert 
Haldane  would  one  day  bo  au  ornament  to  his  country.’  As 
the  biographer  remarks,  the  prediction,  though  true  in  effect, 
was  accomplished  in  a  far  difl'erent  manner  than  that  which  the 
hero  of  St.  \  inceut  imagined.  , 

1  he  friendly  connexion  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
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both  brothers  formed  with  the  excellent  Dr.  Bogiie,  of  Gosport, 
will  be  best  described  by  a  short  extract. 

‘  After  the  return  of  the  Foudroyant  to  Spithcail,  and  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  before  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  spending  much  of  his  time  at  (josport,  and  attending  the 
ministry  of  the  late  David  Bogue,  whose  iuHncnce  on  his  own  mind  and 
on  that  of  his  brother,  both  intellectually  aud  spiritually,  was  greatly 
blessed.  Dr,  Bogue  was  a  Scotch  Bresbyteriau  minister,  educated  for 
the  established  church,  who  idtimatcly  settled,  in  1778,  at  Gosport, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  1825,  the  pastor  of  an  independent 
congregation,  but  still  foremost,  throughout  the  laud,  in  all  those  great 
objects  of  Christian  philanthropy  which  marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Between  1770  and  1787  Gosport  w'as  the  head-quarters  of 
Lord  Duncan.  Till  the  peace  of  1783  he  was  attached  to  the  channel 
fleet,  succi'ssively  commanding  the  Monarch  of  74,  and  the  Blenheim  of 
90  guns,  aud  chiefly  cruizing  betw^een  Spithead  aud  Gibraltar.  After  the 
peace  he  commanded  the  Fdgar  guard-ship  until  he  obtained  his  flag, 
in  1787.  These  circumstances  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  provi¬ 
dential  links  in  the  history  of  both  the  brothers,  it  was  thus,  that  they 
were  brought  much  into  contact  with  Dr.  Bogue,  to  whom  they  became 
atUched.  They,  attended  his  ministry,  and  by  him  they  were  directed  in 
their  course  of  reading  aud  in  their  choice  of  books,  both  ou  shore  and 
at  sea.  — -pp.  32,  33. 

While  in  the  Foudroyant,  Robert  Haldane  was  a  witness  of 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Royal  George,  at  Spithead,  on  the 
2l)tli  of  August,  178*2;  when,  on  a  fine  day,  and  in  a  perfect 
calm,  she  sunk,  having  on  board  a  noble  crew  that  would  have 
constituted  the  population  of  a  small  town.  In  charge  of  a 
boat,  ho  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  saving  the  drowning 
crew.  He  was  present  in  the  Foudroyant  when  it  led  in  the 
masterly  manoeuvre  by  which  Admiral  Howe  safely  carried  the 
convoy  into  Gibraltar.  On  the  return  from  the  straits,  the 
Foudroyant,  which  had  taken  part,  on  its  way,  in  a  gallant 
action,  was  paid  off.  Sir  .John  .Jervis,  in  the  Salisbury,  having 
now  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  as  commodore,  expressly 
selected  young  Haldane  to  acconij)any  him.  The  ])eace,  how¬ 
ever,  put  an  end  to  the  South  American  expedition,  for  which 
the  sqniidron  had  been  destined ;  and  on  that  commander 
retiring  for  a  time,  Mr.  Haldane  rejoined  his  uncle  at  Gosport, 
and  ‘  bade  adieu  to  a  service  to  which  he  was  enthusiastically 
attached  to  the  very  last.’  He  was  now  in  his  tw’entieth  year. 
After  remaining  for  some  months,  ‘  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
Dr.  Rogue’s  society  and  tuition,’  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and 
resumed  his  studies  at  the  university.  In  the  ensuing  winter 
session  of  1784-5,  he  continued  to  attend  the  professors  at 
Edinburgh.  In  the  spring,  he  set  out  on  what  formerly  ww 
called  the  ‘  grand  tour.’  Having  attained  his  majority  in 
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February,  1785,  shortly  after  his  return,  he  married,  in  the 
April  of  the  following  year,  Katherine  Cochrane  Oswald,  then 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  second  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Oswald,  Esq.  8he  was  the  sister  of  the  late  Richard  Oswald, 
Esq.,  of  Auchinruive,  long  M.P.  for  Ayrshire.  ‘  The  union 
was  destined  to  prove  long  and  happy.  It  lasted  nearly  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  Mrs.  Haldane  was  singularly  adapted  to  be  a 
true  helpmeet  in  all  his  future  plans,  participating  in  his 
designs  of  usefulness,  aiding  him  by  her  prudent  counsel  and 
sympathy,  and  never  interposing  her  owm  personal  wishes  or 
comforts  as  an  obstacle  to  their  accomplishment.’  They 
settled,  in  September,  1786,  at  his  residence  at  Airthrey,  near 
Stirling.  Here,  for  nearly  ten  years,  he  continued  to  occupy 
himself  in  a  great  measure  in  the  improvement  of  his  beautiful 
estate.  In  this  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  not  only  good  taste 
but  considerable  ability.  His  spirited  example  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  spreading  a  habit  of  improvement  among  other  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  same  part  of  the  country.  As  to  his  jiersonal 
and  social  character  during  this  period,  it  is  remarked  that 
*  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  his  society  without  admiring  his 
gri'at  abilities,  his  originality  of  thought,  his  vivacity  and  his 
general  information.’  ‘His  near  neighbour,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Ralph  AWreromby,  who  was  always  remarkable  for  his  sagacity 
and  quick  discernment  of  character,  used  often  to  say,  that  he 
never  was  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  company  without  hearing  some¬ 
thing  worth  remembering.’ 

James  Alexander  Haldane,  as  we  have  seen,  went  to  sea  in 
the  East  Indiaman,  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  To  this  service  he 
had  been  destined  from  his  infancy.  His  family,  for  several 
generations,  were  joint  proprietors  in  one  of  ‘  the  regular 
chartered  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  ‘  along  with  other 
connexions  or  triends  of  the  Gleneagles  and  Eundie  families, 
mcliiding  Mr.  Coutts,  the  banker,  and  the  Dundases  of 
Arniston.’  James  Haldane  was  offered,  by  Mr.  Coutts,  a  share 
in  the  celebrated  banking  firm  of  which  he  was  the  head ; 
but  tlie  youth,  who  was  fond  of  the  sea  and  of  adventure, 
declined  the  kind  and  iJattcnng  proposal.  As  a  contrast  to 
the  *tate^  ol  things  in  this  age  of  anti-monopoly,  it  may  be 
entertaining  to  cite  a  passage  descriptive  of  the  former  relative 
value,  in  ‘  the  good  old  times,*  of  commercial  property  connected 
with  the  East  India  Company’s  service  and  trade. 

The  vojagr  was  tedions  even  in  those  days,  when  a  great  monopoly 
cd,  and  economy  in  time  was  of  little  consequence.  The  eharge 
w  ^ight  in  an  East  Indiaman  then  ranged  ns  high  ns  forty  pounds 

upwanls.  The  same  freight  now  ranges  as  low  as 

y  ahiUjngs.  In  manner,  the  crew  of  an  Indiaman  varied  Ironi 
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a  mluimiim  of  126  up  to  180  men.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  was 
115 ;  whilst  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number  would  now  be 
deemed  adequate.  The  armament  of  the  company’s  ships  used  to  be  on 
the  same  scale,  each  carrying  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-six  guns,  and  in 
lime  of  w’ar  sometimes  successfully  beating  off,  or  even  capturing  ships  of 
war.  Many  of  the  captains,  such  as  the  Elphinstones,  Lindsays, 
Ramsays,  and  Trenches,  were  the  younger  sons  of  nobility.  Some  of 
them  were  baronets,  most  of  them  were  either  connected  with  the  landed 
aristocracy  or  the  great  merchants,  and  all  of  them  frecpiently  indulged  in 
expensive  habits,  which  rendered  them  rather  objects  of  jealousy  to  the 
juniors  in  the  royal  navy,  who  had  not  the  same  means  of  acquiring 
fortune.  These  matters  are  all  so  much  changed  since  the  alteration  of 
the  company’s  charter  in  1814,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
monopoly  in  1834,  that  this  notice  of  a  splendid  service  now  extinct  may 
neither  be  wholly  useless  nor  uninteresting.’ — pp.  46,  47. 

In  the  Montrose,  Mr.  James  Haldane  took  four  voyages; 
and  such,  it  seems,  was  his  ability,  as  a  seaman  and  an  officer, 
that  the  ship  was  placed,  substantially,  under  his  command. 
There  are  some  most  interesting  anecdotes  related  of  him,  during 
this  period  of  his  life,  including  several  most  singularly  providen¬ 
tial  deliverances  from  imminent  danger,  or,  as  our  great  poet 
would  have  described  them,  ‘  hair-breadth  ’scapes.’  Mention,  iu 
a  very  proper  spirit,  is  made  also  of  a  duel  into  which,  as  regards 
his  adversary,  lie  was  most  unjustifiably  provoked.  In  connexion 
with  circumstances  of  this  nature,  some  other  incidents  in  his 
after  life  are  alluded  to,  with  pertinence  and  effect,  as  ‘furnishing 
a  just  representation  of  the  character  wdiich  he  had  by  nature, 
but  which  was  changed  by  grace.’  Having,  in  July,  1793,  been 
apjiointed  commander  of  the  Melville  Castle,  bound  to  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  he  married,  in  September  of  that  year,  the  only 
child  of  Major  Alexander  Joass,  of  Culleonard,  by  Elizabeth 
Abercromby,  second  daughter  of  George  Abercromby,  Esq.,  of 
Tullibody,  county  Clackmannan.  By  this  alliance  he  became 
related  to  the  distinguished  Scotch  family  of  Abercromby,  with 
whom  he  and  his  family  had  been  before  intimately  acquainted; 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  wrote  to  the  father  of  the  bride  a 
most  affectionate  congratulatory  letter  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage. 

The  ship,  which  was  destined  to  sail  in  December,  was  by 
various  circumstances,  and  latterly  by  long-continued  contrary 
W'inds,  detained  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  rest  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  fleet,  until  May,  1794.  ‘  Upon  these  contingencies 

was  suspended  the  future  history  of  Captain  Haldane’s  life.’ 
But  before  wre  touch  on  the  events  of  this  history,  it  would  be 
^solute  injustice  to  omit  a  distinct  reference  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  been,  almost  singly,  instrumental  in  the  suppression  of 
a  desperate  mutiny  on  board  the  East  India  Company’s  ship 
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Dutton.  A  lieutenant,  with  a  boat’s  crew  from  one  of  IT.  M. 
ships,  had  felt  it  ])riulent  to  leave  the  mutineer  Indiainan, 
which  they  had  hoarded  with  the  hope  of  quelling  the  dis¬ 
turbance.  Captain  Haldane  now  came  to  the  point  of  danger, 
and  of  his  conduct  tliere  we  have  this  characteristic  and  graphic 
scene : — 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  mutineers  threatened  to  carry  the  ship  into 
a  French  port,  but  at  this  moment  far  more  serious  apprehension  was 
felt  lest  the  men  should  gain  access  to  the  ship’s  gunpowder,  and  madly 
emi  the  strife  by  their  own  ileath  and  that  of  all  on  board.  One  of  the 
two  medical  men  on  board  had  serious  thoughts  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  water  to  escape  the  risk.  It  was  at  this  critieal  moment,  that 
Captain  Haldane,  of  the  Melville  Castle,  appeared  at  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  His  approach  was  the  signal  for  renewed  and  angry  tumults. 
The  shouts  of  the  otheers,  “Come  ou  board;  come  ou  board!”  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  mutineers,  “  Keep  otV,  or  wc  ’ll  sink  you  !” 
The  scene  w’as  appalling,  and  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  the  angry  erew 
seemed  to  be  an  act  of  during  almost  amounting  to  rashness.  Ordering 
his  men  to  veer  round  hy  the  stern,  in  a  few  moments  Captain  Haldane 
was  on  the  ipiarttw-deck.  His  tirst  object  was  to  restore  to  the  oflicei*s 
composure  and  prestmcc  of  mind.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  lead  an 
immediate  attack  on  the  mutineers,  but  very  calmly  reasoning  w  ith  the  men, 
cutlass  in  hand,  telling  them  that  they  had  no  business  there,  ami  asking 
what  they  hopt'd  to  ell'ect  in  the  presence  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  the 
quarter-deck  was  soon  cleared.  Hut,  observing  that  there  was  still  much 
cx)nfusion,  and  inquiring  at  the  same  time  from  the  otlicers  where  the 
chief  <langer  lay,  he  was  dow  u  immediateJy  at  the  very  point  of  alarm. 
Two  of  the  crew',  intoxicated  with  spirits,  and  more  hardy  than  the  rest, 
were  at  the  door  of  the  powder  magazine,  threatening,  w  ith  horrid  oaths, 
that  whether  it  should  prove  heaven  or  hell  they  would  blow'  up  the  ship. 
One  ot  them  was  in  the  act  of  wrenching  oft'  the  ii*on  bars  from  the  doors, 
whilst  the  other  had  a  shovel  full  of  live  coals,  ready  to  throw’  in  I 
Captain  Haldane,  instantly  putting  a  ])istol  to  the  breast  of  the  man  with 
the  iron  bar,  told  him  that  if  he  stirred  be  was  a  dead  man.  (’ailing  at 
the  same  time  for  the  irons  of  the  ship,  as  if  disobedience  were  out  ot  the 
question,  he  saw*  them  placed,  tirst  on  this  man  and  then  on  the  other. 
Ihe  rest  of  the  ringleaders  were  then  secured,  when  the  crew  finding  tliat 
they  were  ovcrjmwered,  and  receiving  the  assurance  that  none  should  be 
removed  that  night,  beenine  quiet,  ami  the  captain  returned  to  his  own 
ship.  Next  day,  the  chief  mutineers  were  put  on  board  the  Hegulus, 
king  s  ship,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew*  went  to  their  duty  iicaceably.’ — • 
pp.  ftS,  G9. 

bile  detained  for  four  inonibs  at  Portsmouth,  the  good 
effect  of  his  early  religious  training  and  subsequent  reading  and 
Feftection  became  evinced  in  his  gradual  distaste  for  tlie  habits 
^d  pleasures  ^of  the  world.  ‘  However  dark  mv  iniiul  was,  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  says,  ‘  but  God  began  a  work  of  grace  on  my 
soul  while  living  on  board  the  Melville  Castle.’  He  was  enabled 
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to  get  free  from  his  command  under  favourable  circumstances; 
and,  early  in  1794,  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Scotland.  His 
mind  became  more  and  more  occupied  with  religious  inquiry, 
and  more  especially  with  a  renewed  and  serious  examination 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  result  soon  was, — that  cordial 
embrace  of  the  method  of  salvation  the  sincerity  of  which  was 
proved  by  his  subsequent  life  of  Christian  obedience,  i)iety,  and 
zeal.  The  religious  experience  of  Robert  Haldane,  as  regards 
the  process  of  his  spiritual  conversion,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
like  that  of  his  brother.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution  was  one  cause  of  his  being 
aroused  from  ‘the  sleep  of  sj^iritual  death.’  He  was  never  a 
])artisan  enthusiast  in  favour  of  that  revolution  ;  but  he  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  so  alarmed  as  to  aj)provc  of  the  severely 
repressive  policy  of  the  government  of  the  day,  or  to  admit  the 
j)rudence  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  had  been  so  fatally 
])lungod.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  he  manfully  expressed 
in  an  eloquent  speech  at  a  freeholders’  meeting,  in  the  County 
Hull  at  Stirling,  ‘  in  opposition  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  prin¬ 
cipal  landholders.’  As  we  are  told,  ‘  he  was  not  the  man  to 
quail  before  what  was  called  the  reign  of  terror  in  Scotland.’ 
But  the  ‘  personal  coldness’  evinced  towards  him  by  some  of 
his  more  aristocratic  friends*  threw  him  more  into  the  society  of 
learned  and  pious  ministers.*  His  conversation  and  intercourse 
with  such  men  induced  in  him  a  renewed  anxiety  respecting 
his  spiritual  condition.  He  went  through  a  course  of  reading 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  the  faith  of  which  he  became 
more  than  ever  confirmed.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that, 
‘  though  he  traced  his  turning  to  God  to  tlie  early  instructions 
of  his  mother,  and  had  never  been  entirely  without  some  con¬ 
victions,’  he  had  derived  most  spiritual  light  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  from  his  conversation  with  a  good  journeyman 
stonemason,  of  the  name  of  Klam,  or  Clam,  of  Menstrie,  who 
w’as  employed  at  the  w’orks  at  Airthrcy.  This  excellent  man 
W’as  remarkably  intelligent,  and  well  read  in  the  Bible  and  in 
the  works  of  the  best  old  Scotch  divines.  The  biogra])her 
worthily  observes — ‘To  recal  the  name  of  the  almost-forgotten 
stonemason  of  Menstrie,  is  a  pleasing  duty.  It  is  one  which 
will  be  found  in  the  registry  of  God,  although  lost  in  the  records 
of  man.’ 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  was  much  impressed  by  the  first  report 
of  the  Baptist  mission  in  India.  On  the  London  Missionary 
Hociety  being  established,  in  1795,  he  and  his  brother  both 
became  members,  and  subscribed  iso  each.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Innes,  of  Stirling,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Airthrey  ;  and  his 
niind,  also,  was  now  much  occupied  with  the  cause  ol  missions. 
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‘  To  liim,  therefore,  Mr.  Haldane  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
Bengal,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  endeavouring 
to  communicate  the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  who  were  living  under  the  British  government.’  A  plan 
was  subsequently  resolved  upon,  between  himself.  Dr.  Bogue, 
Mr.  Innes,  and  the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  that  they  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  India  as  missionaries.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  engaged 
to  take  the  entire  expense  of  the  mission.  He  proposed  to 
appropriate  X‘3,500  each  to  his  colleagues,  to  indemnify  them 
against  all  responsibility  and  care,  and  he  arranged  to  ))lace 
the  princely  sum  of  £*25,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  mission.  Benares  was 
the  city  chosen  for  the  scene  of  their  labours — the  very  centre 
of  Hindoo  paganism.  But  this  truly  apostolic  design  was 
frustrated  by  the  prejudices  of  the  government  and  the  East 
India  (.'ompany.  The  necessary  permission  for  these  zealous 
evangelists  to  proceed  to  India  was  refused  by  the  Company, 
notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Bogue  used  re¬ 
peated  exertions  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Secretary  Duiulas — 
himself  a  family  connexion  of  the  Haldanes — to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  government.  Some  sort  of  excuse  for  the  refusal 
was  attempU'd  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  extreme  jiolitical 
views  of  these  noble-minded  men ;  but  the  biographer  has 
amply  vindicated  them  against  the  unworthy  insinuation.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretU'd  that,  in  doing  this,  the  author  felt  himself 
compelled  to  animadvert  on  the  careless,  if  not  somew  hat  disin¬ 
genuous  conduct,  on  this  subject,  of  the  biographers  of  Mr. 
U  ilberforce.  But,  as  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  retracted 
their  error,  we  will  not  dwell  on  a  matter  which,  even  through 
his  sons,  might  seem  to  cast  the  slightest  speck  on  the  illus¬ 
trious  name  of  that  great  and  good  man.  We  cannot  better 
conclude  our  allusion  to  this  subject,  than  by  recording  the 
well-merited  eulogy  of  Bishop  Porteus.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
H.  More,  dated  liuh  Jan.  17i)7,  after  alluding,  with  admira¬ 
tion,  to  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who, 
in  his  old  age,  had  ‘  offered  his  services  to  quiet  the  military 
commotions  in  India,’  adds — ‘  Vet,  on  recollection,  there  is 
another  instance  of  heroism  with  respect  to  the  same  country 
not  less  lionourable  to  the  actors  in  it  than  this.  I  latelv  saw 
three  Scotchmen,  (Mr.  Haldane,  Dr.  Bogue,  and  Mr.  Innes,) 
who  are  all  going  to  India,  without  support  and  without  pro- 
t^tion,  to  make  converts  to  Christianity.  When  we  hear  ot 
these  and  some  other  instances  of  disinterested  feeling  and 
^uoolenoe  that  I  could  mention,  who  will  dare  say  that  there 
IS  no  religion  or  virtue  in  tlie  land  ?’  It  may  be  as  well  to  men¬ 
tion  here,  that  though  the  original  object  of  the  sale  of  his 
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estate  was  not  carried  into  effect,  yet  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  in 
1798,  did  dispose  of  Airthrey,  and  ‘  thus  he  found  his  power  of 
applying  property  usefully  very  considerably  increased.* 

Mr.  James  Haldane,  after  leaving  the  Melville  Castle,  had 
entertained  the  project  of  purchasing  an  estate  and  settling 
down  in  Scotland,  as  a  country  gentleman.  But,  w’hilst  residing 
in  Edinburgh,  he  became  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Walter  Buchanan,  Mr.  Black,  Dr.  Erskine,  and  others,  in  whose 
Christian  objects  he  became  interested,  ‘  and  in  those  of  certain 
active  and  devoted  laymen  whom  he  met  in  their  society.* 
Among  the  latter  were  Mr.  John  Aikman  and  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  so  well  known,  years  after,  as  the  enterprising 
missionary  African  traveller. 

Evangelical  religion  in  Scotland  was,  at  this  time,  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  even  among  the  clergy  of  the  established  church ;  and 
among  the  educated  laity,  especially  in  the  circles  of  literature 
and  science,  infidelity  was  sadly  prevalent,  if  not  predominant. 

.  A  most  affecting  description  is  given  of  the  positively  anti- 
religious  feeling  of  the  General  Assembly,  evinced  in  its  malign 
attempts  to  suppress  Christian  missions.  It  was  in  such  a  state 
of  things  as  regards  religion  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Walter  Buchanan,  visited 
Scotland.  This  visit  coniinunicated  to  ^Ir.  James  Haldane 
‘  another  and  holier  impulse.*  This  excellent  clergyman — one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England — after  a 
short  visit  as  a  guest  at  Airthrey,  accompanied  Mr.  James 
Haldane  on  a  tour  through  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Simeon 
preached  several  times, — twice  at  Glasgow,  and  in  Lady 
Glenorchy’s  chapel,  in  Edinburgh. 

In  the  spring  of  17.07,  a  short  journey  by  Mr.  James 
Haldane  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  along  with  Mr.  Campbell — 
whose  object  was  to  establish,  in  different  places,  Sunday 
schools — was,  we  are  told,  ‘  the  commencement  of  an  active 
career  of  usefulness  which  continued  for  no  less  than  fifty-four 
years.*  He  had  before  then  had  ‘a  secret  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  preach  the  gospel,*  but  his  ‘  heart  suggested  that  it  could  not 
be.’  But  on  this  journey,  at  the  village  of  Gilmerton,  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  which,  as  it  were,  compelled  him  to  preach, 
which  he  did,  with  much  effect,  on  the  ()th  May,  1797.  The 
preaching  now  went  on  by  Mr.  Aikman  and  Mr.  James  Haldane; 
and  ‘  crowds  flocked  to  hear  the  sea  captain.*  Much  excitement 
was  created  in  consequence  of  this  lay  preaching,  but  ‘  the  two 
preachers  increased  in  boldness,*  and  resolved  to  make  a  tour, 
Rnd  preach  the  gospel  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.  ‘  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
successive  itinerancies  in  which  Mr.  James  Haldane,  accompanied 
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by  Mr.  Aiknian,  Mr.  limes,  or  Mr.  Campbell,  preached  in  almost 
every  populous  town  and  village  from  Berwick-on- 1  weed  and 
the  Solway  Firth  to  John  CTGroat’s  and  the  islands  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland.’  Into  the  detiiils— full  of  incident  and  instruc¬ 
tion  as  they  are— -of  these  and  his  other  apostolic  travels  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter;  but  we  may  mention 
that  the  results  of  them,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  arousing 
many  of  the  slumbering  clergy,  in  increasing  among  the  people 
the  desire  of  hearing  the  gospel,  and  in  the  conversion  of  souls, 
were  encouraging  beyond  description.  With  the  revival  of 
primitive  zeal  there  came,  as  of  course,  the  triumphs  of  primitive 
success. 

An  institution  for  promoting  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by 
itinerants  and  catechists  was  established,  principally  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  Much  doubt  and  discussion 
arose  in  various  quarters  about  the  ])ropriety  of  a  system  of 
itinerancy,  as  being  an  improper  infringement  on  the  su])poscdly 
more  authorised  services  of  the  regular  and  ordained  clergy  and 
ministry,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church.  It  was,  consiilering 
the  temptations  to  a  contrary  course  naturally  ])resented  by  their 
worldly  position,  the  glory  of  the  Haldanes,  to  disregard  all 
such  miseruble  priestly  assumption,  and  save  souls  in  spite  of 
tlie  Cliurch. 

In  170S,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  adopted  a  scheme  suggested  by 
Mr.  C  "anqibell,  ‘  for  bringing  over  from  Africa  twenty  or  thirty 
youUis,  to  be  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  bo  sent  back  to 
their  own  country  to  spread  knowledge,  especially  religious 
knowledge.’  Steps  were  taken  with  Governor  Macaulay,  of 
Sierra  Leone,  for  carrying  the  object  into  eO’ect ;  but,  on  the 
latter  arriving  with  his  young  African  charge  in  England,  it 
seems  that  he  became  jealous  of  leaving  them  under  the  educa¬ 
tional  control  of  the  benevolent  man  who  had  actually  set  apart 
f7U()()  to  dell  ay  the  expense  of  the  concern  I  Mr.  Haldane  could 
not  consent  to  be  thus  treated,  and  the  plan  was  sid)sequently 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  In 
this  year  (l7i)H),  Mr.  Haldane  purchased  a  large  tabernacle  at 
Edinburgli,  formerly  used  by  the  relief  congregation,  which 
would  contain  more  than  two  thousand  jieople.  The  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill  was  invited  to  open  the  chapel.  That  celebrated 
and  useful  preacher  remained  for  three  Sabbaths  ]>reaching  at 
the  tabernacle,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  circus  ;  and  he  is  said  to 
ha>e,  on  one  occasion,  jireached  in  the  open  air,  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  to  15,000  people.  On  the  w’cek  davs  between  the  Sabbaths 
of  his  engagement,  he  went  short  tours,  either  with  Robert  or 
James  Haldane,  his  time  being  much  occupied  in  preaching  to 
crowded  congregations  in  the  towns  and  cities  which  he  visited. 
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The  opening  of  the  circus  was  only  preliminary  to  the  establishing 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  of  other  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  at  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  and  subsequently  at  Thurso, 
Wick,  and  Elgin.  Supplies  of  preachers  were  partly  obtained, 
for  some  years,  by  the  services,  at  intervals,  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Parsons,  of  Leeds;  Roden,  of  Sheffield  ;  Rurder,  of  Coventry; 
Slatterie,  of  Chatham  ;  Simpson,  of  lloxton  ;  Taylor,  of  Ossett; 
and  Griffin,  of  Portsea.  The  general  efl’ect  of  this  system  of 
supplies  was  undoubtedly  benelicial  to  the  English  ])rcaeher8 
and  their  Scotch  hearers.  Most  of  these  earnest  and  useful 
ministers — for  they  had  all  commenced  their  labours  more  or 
less  under  the  stirring  inlluence  of  the  Whitfieldianism  of  the 
day — preached,  on  their  visits  to  Scotland,  at  the  circus  and  on 
tlie  Calton,  and  on  certain  week  days  at  some  of  the  other 
cha])els  at  Glasgow,  J3undee,  and  Perth.  Rut  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  regular  sup])ly  of  ministers  led  to  the  establishment, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  a 
select  number  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  paid,  at  this 
time,  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Rogue,  at  Gosport,  and,  on  his 
return,  he  })roposed  his  plan  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  I  lines. 
ISlr.  Ewing  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  quit  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland;  and  in  December,  1799,  he  resigned  his  charge. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  church  meeting  in 
Glasgow.  At  this  time,  about  twelve  of  those  who,  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  Haldanes,  had  interested  themselves  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  circus  and  the  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  at  home,  formed  themselves  into  a  congiegational 
church,  of  which  Mr.  James  Haldane  was  elected,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  1799,  ordained,  the  pastor.  The  congregation 
met  in  the  circus,  and  Mr.  Aikman  was  subsecpiently  ordained 
as  co-pastor.  Mr.  James  Haldane  ‘  never  asjiired,’  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  ‘  to  be  the  leader  of  a  sect,  but  he  was  the  fii  st  minister 
of  the  first  church  formed  amongst  the  new  congregational 
churches  of  Scotland.*  It  will  lie  convenient  to  mention  here, 
that  these  new  congregational  churches  established  by  Mr. 
Haldane  subsequently  became  anti-paedobaptist,  though  com¬ 
munion  with  them  was  not  denied  to  the  jiious  of  other  denomi¬ 
nations.  Mr.  James  Haldane  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  infant  baptism  in  1804  ;  and  at  length,  in  1808,  he 
himself  submitted  to  baptism,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Church,  who  thought  that  the  subject  ‘  might  he  made  a  matter 
of  forbearance,’  still  continued  under  his  pastorate  at  the  taber¬ 
nacle;  Rut,  as  might  have  been  cxjiected,  a  disruption  of  the 
generally,  took  place,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  having  also  embraced  anti-pujdobaptist  views.  The 
Haldanes  subsequently  held  other  opinions  wdth  regard  to 
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the  duty  of  the  present  observance  of  primitive  example  in 
certain  matters  of  worship  and  discipline  which  distinguished 
them  alike  from  the  Congregationalists,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  practice  of  a  weekly  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  plurality  of  pastors.  Into  the  history  and 
consequences  of  the  disruption,  how’ever,  it  is  not  consistent, 
either  with  our  limits  or  our  plan,  to  enter.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane 
at  first  intended  to  establish  his  seininaiy  at  Gosport ;  but  on 
further  consideration,  though  he  contributed  for  a  time  towards 
the  expense  of  the  education,  under  Dr.  Rogue,  of  ten  students 
for  the  ministry,  the  institution  was  established  in  Scotland,  and 
was  placed  under  the  presidence  of  the  Rev.  Greville  Kwing, 
about  a  month  after  he  quitted  the  establishment.  The  semi¬ 
nary  commenced  with  twenty-four  students.  They  were  main¬ 
tained  at  Mr.  Haldane’s  expense,  but  they  were  ex])ected,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  tcnn,to  ‘dej)end  upon  their  ow  n  exertions 
and  the  leadings  of  Providence.’  Mr.  Haldane  collected  another 
class  of  missionary  students  and  catechists,  whom  he  ])laced 
under  Dr.  Innes,  intending  that  they  should  be  instructed  for 
fifteen  additional  months  by  Mr.  Ewing  at  Glasgow*. 

W  e  must  now  necessarily  pass  over  many  interesting  details 
with  regard  to  the  generally  successful  results  of  the  various 
schemes  of  the  two  brothers  for  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  the  materials,  documentary  and 
narrative,  furnished  bv  the  esteemed  author  on  these  matters 
an*,  as  regards  the  state  of  evangelical  religion  in  Scotland,  to 
W  considered  as  valuable  niemoires  pour  servir  a  PJiistoire.  e 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  to  enable  them  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  value. 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  purchased,  in  1810,  the  estate  of  Aiichin- 
gray,  Lanarkshire.  Its  extent,  however,  was  small,  compared 
with  his  patrimonial  seat  at  Airthrey.  While  here,  he  commenced 
his  well-known  and  valuable  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  which  1h'  published  in  1816.  We  must  now  refer  to  his 
invaluable  exertions  for  the  restoration  and  propagation  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  on  the  Continent, — in  Switzerland,  and  in  France. 
Happily  these  are  so  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  we 
may  W  justified  in  being  brief  on  n  subject  which  would  supply 
ample  materials,  not  merely  for  an  article,  but  for  a  history. 

*  For  many  years  1  had  cherished  the  idea,’  says  Mr.  Haldane, 

*  of  going  to  biance,  with  a  view  of  doing  something  to  ])romote 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.’  He  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
no  means  of  furthering  this  object  at  Paris,  and  he  set  out  for 
(ienevA.  ‘  From  all  1  could  learn  from  M.  Moulinie’— a  young 
pastor  to  whom  Mr.  Haldane  had  lieen  introduced — ‘Geneva  was 
in\ol\ediu  the  most  terrible  darkness.’  It  was,  as  Mr.  Burgess 
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observes,  ‘  an  unbroken  field  of  labour,’  with  ‘  a  fallen  church.’ 
Calvin,  once  its  chiefest  boast  and  ornament,  with  his  doctrines 
and  works,  had  been  set  aside  and  forgotten,  while  the  pastors 
were,  in  general,  ‘  Arians  or  Socinians.’  As  early  as  in  1810, 
Euipeytaz,  Bost,  and  a  few  others  who  ‘  had  begun  to  bo  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  wretched  food  supplied  by  their  spiritual  pastors,’ 
formed  a  reunion  called  La  Socicte  des  Amis.  To  these,  after¬ 
wards,  in  1816,  was  joined  a  good  young  man,  named  Richard 
Wilcox,  an  English  or  Welch  mechanic,  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  school.  But  M.  Einpeytaz  ‘had  quitted  the  held  of 
his  unequal  combat  with  a  consistory  determined  to  crush  him,’ 
and  M.  Bost  had  gone,  as  pastor,  to  Cloutiers.  Just  at  this 
critical  time,  the  immortal  re-reformer  of  Switzerland  arrived. 

‘  In  a  very  short  time,’  we  are  told  by  the  biograjdier  of  Henry 
Pyt,  ‘  a  striking  revival,  elfected  by  his  means,  vvas  manifested 
in  the  school  (I’auditoire)  of  theology.  Around  the  venerable 
Haldane,  their  true  professor,  there  gathered  habitually  more 
than  twenty  pupils  of  that  auditory,  converted  (alteres)  by  the 
instructions  of  that  blessed  word  which  they  began  immediately 
to  distribute  at  Geneva,  or,  at  a  later  period  to  carry  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  and  amongst  the  latter  may  be  named 
Henry  Pyt,  Jean  Guillaume  Gontier,  and  Charles  Rieu,  who 
died  pastor  at  Frederica.’  Much  opposition  was  made  by  the 
j)astors  of  Geneva  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Haldane,  and,  at 
one  time,  they  contemplated  to  cite  him  before  the  ‘  venerable 
company.’  As  one  of  them  shrewdly  observed — Vous  ne  ga- 
gnerez  pas  grande  chose  par  cela  !  They  shrunk  from  their  inten¬ 
tion,  learning  as  they  did  that,  if  measures  were  carried  too  far, 
their  students  would  desert  them.  Professor  Chenvierc  attacked, 
in  a  publication,  Mr.  Haldane  for  his  troublesome  proceedings, 
and  was  guilty  of  much  misapprehension  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  But  besides  an  able  vimlication  of  Mr.  Haldane  by  Dr. 
Pyc  Smith,  the  dauntless  man  himself — like  a  true  Greatheart  as 
he  was — gave  to  his  malignant  opponent  a  most  crushing  reply, 
which  constitutes  also  ‘  in  itself  a  memorial  of  solid  and  prac¬ 
tical  divinity.’ 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  evangelical 
reform  in  the  city  of  modern  neologianism,  Mr.  Haldane  re¬ 
moved  to  Montauban,  in  France,  llere  he  resided  for  more 
than  tw’o  years.  He  pursued  a  somewhat  similar  course  as  in 
Geneva,  in  the  exposition  and  maintenance  of  the  great  leading 
truths  of  the  evangelical  faith  to  such  students  and  others  as 
attended  on  his  instructions,  whether  of  a  more  regular  or  of  a 
general  and  conversational  nature.  Among  those  much  in¬ 
debted  to  his  labours  at  Montauban,  were  MM.  Monod, 
Marzials,  and  others.  It  w’ould  have  been  sufficient  proof  of 
the  great  success  of  the  labours  of  this  continental  apostle,  that 
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God  honoured  him  to  become  the  human  instrument  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  such  a  man  ns  M.  Merle  D’Aubigne.  Family  circiim- 
sUinces  led  to  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1816.  But  still,  while  ever 
devising  some  plan  of  Christian  usefulness  in  his  own  country, 
he  continued  his  exertions  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel  in 
Europe  hy  his  zealous  su})port  of  the  Continental  Society. 

We  cannot  hut  speak  in  terms  of  grateful  admiration  and 
approval  of  his  invaluable  services — as  we  consider  them  to  be 
—in  his  resolute,  ])ersevering,  and  ultimately  successful  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  Bible  Society. 
But  we  must  refer  to  our  author  for  details  on  this  subject, 
which  are  valuable  as  a  portion  of  the  religious  history  of  our 
day.  ‘  To  assert  the  authenticity  of  the  canon  and  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  w  as’ — w’e  are  told — ‘  one  of  the 
great  objects  for  which  Robert  Haldane  lived.’ 

Rather  more  than  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  w  ife, 
Mr.  James  Haldane  married,  in  April,  18*2'2,  Margaret  Ruther¬ 
ford,  a  daughter  of  the  late  well-known  physician  and  juofessor 
of  botany  in  the  I’niversity  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Daniel  Ruther¬ 
ford,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  so  that  the  second 
Mr.  James  Haldane  was  the  cousin-german  of  the  celebrated  poet. 

Mr.  James  Haldane  lived  to  commemorate  a  jubilee  of  his 
faithful  pastorate.  He  published,  besides  an  ‘  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,’  some  valuable  discourses  and  contro- 
verhial  pamphlets,  evidencing  his  constant  desire  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls  and  the  propagation  and  conservation  of  pure 
evangelical  truth.  He  conducted  the  ^  Scripture  Magazine’ 
from  1806  to  1813,  and  the  ‘Christian  Quarterly  Magazine’ 
from  l83*2  to  1837,  in  both  of  which  arc  many  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Robert  also  w’as  much  occupied  at 
various  times  in  writing  and  ])ublishing  pamphlets,  from  18*25 
to  1833,  ])rincipally  on  the  Apocrypha  question.  Among  other 
subjects  of  controversy  in  w’hich  he  engaged,  was  one  w’ith  our 
respecU'd  triend.  Dr.  John  Brow  n,  of  Edinburgh,  on  ‘  The  Duty 
of  })aying  Tribute.’*  Air.  Robert  Haldane’s  work  on  the  h'iVi- 


•  W  o  find  from  n  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  Drown,  which  we  have  received  since 
we  coinmcDce^l  this  article,  that  some  of  the  observations  of  the  biographer 
have  loti  to  some  disagreement  Wtweeii  himself  and  tlie  doctor,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  practical  effoot  in  Edinburgh  of  the  letters  published  on  tliis 
*'*^*^t  by  Mr.  Haldane.  e  cannot  setue  this  matter;  but  must  avow, 
without  having  a  minute  recollection  of  the  precise  points  of  dispute  in  the 
contivversv  between  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  and  the  doctor,  that  our  views 
WiHild,  nrobably,  on  such  a  subject,  be  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  At  any  rate,  we  must  in  all  honesty  sav,  that 
whatever  of  correctness  there  may  U-  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Haldane,  *as  ex- 
preaa^l  in  his  letters,  hU  noble  pen  was,  in  this  instance,  employed  for  a  most 
^^M*Mh>nablc^^rpo>e,  in  practically  upholding  such  an  iniquitous  impost  as 
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donees  of  Revelation,  and  his  ‘  Exposition  of  the  Romans,’  arc, 
and  will  long  be,  standards  in  our  theological  literature. 

In  August  18-1*2,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  showed  symptoms  of 
that  illness  which,  in  about  two  months  after,  terminated  his 
long  and  useful  life.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  December,  after 
exhorting  his  attendant  to  store  up  the  scrij)turcs  in  her  memory, 
he  was  heard  to  utter  his  ever-memorablc  last  words,  which  ho 
repeated  several  times,  ‘  Tor  ever  with  the  Lord’ — ‘  for  ever’ — 

‘  for  ever !’  The  next  day,  on  Monday  the  12th,  he  ‘  peacefully 
departed,’  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  venerable 
brother  survived  for  more  than  eight  years,  till,  after  a  very  brief 
illness,  he,  also,  on  the  8th  February,  1851,  was  called  to  ‘rest 
from  his  labours,’  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-three.  He  died, 
as  has  been  said,  ‘  in  harness,’  as  he  was  engaged  to  preach  on 
the  day  following  that  of  his  death,  in  Dr.  Chalmers’s  free  church, 
at  Westport.  ‘  During  his  w*aking  intervals,  he  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  faculty,  even  to  the  last  day.’  About  an  hour 
before  his  departure,  his  devoted  wife  said,  ‘  You  are  going  to 
.lesus.  How  happy  you  will  be  soon.’  A  vivid  smile  lighted 
np  his  countenance  with  the  expression  of  ineH’able  joy,  as  he 
emphatically  said, — ‘  Oh,  yes  !” 

We  feel  that  any  general  comments  on  the  facts  of  these 
remarkable  biographies  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Robert 
and  James  Haldane  w  ere  an  honour  alike  to  their  own  justly 
famous  country,  and  to  the  age.  Their  beautifully  intertwining 
lives  of  energetic  usefulness  form  one  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  the  ingenium  perfervidum  Scotorum.  All  that  w  e  will  say  of  a 
j)ractical  nature — dill'ering  })erhaps,  in  this  respect,  from  some 
whom  we  esteem, — is,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  this  ‘  intelli¬ 
gent  age,’  as  it  is  somew  liat  complacently  called,  needs,  af  ter  all, 
•so  much  a  more  profoundly-philosophic  style  of  theological  dis¬ 
sertation,  as  it  requires  a  succession  of  modern  apostles  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Haldanes.  In  saying  this,  however,  w*e  are  not  to 
be  supposed  as  expressing  our  entire  concurrence  in  every 
opinion  held  and  maintained  by  these  excellent  men. 

e  should  do  injustice,  if  wc  were  to  conclude  w  ithout 
expressing  our  high  opinion  of  the  candour,  good  sense,  and 
general  ability  which  the  author  evinces  in  the  ])erformancc  of 
his  unusually  difficult  and  delicate  task.  The  book  is  highly 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  abounds  with  passages  of  good 
writing,  and  w’ell  depicts  many  a  grajihic  scene,  and  tells  many 
a  valuable  anecdote  that  will  live  in  the  memory  and  be  told  over 
and  over  again  with  delight  and  ])rofit.  It  will,  as  we  doubt  not, 
have,  what  it  w’cll  deserves,  a  wide  circulation,  and  soon  become, 
and  long  continue  to  be,  a  favourite  and  a  standard  in  the 
most  valuable  department  of  our  biographical  literature. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  EcUpse  of  Faith  ;  or^a  VM  to  a  Betipious  Sceptic. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1S52. 

It  is  no  iiicaii  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  nniforniity  of  truth,  and  the  inuhiforniity 
of  error,  it  seems  to  contain  within  itself  the  material  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  to  all  the  diversified  phases  of  inlidelity. 
Indeed,  just  as  we  learn  as  much  from  the  errors  of  men  as 
from  their  discoveries,  so  there  is  no  class  of  writers  to  whom  the 
Cdiristian  religion  is  more  deeply,  though  incidentally,  indebted 
than  the  impugners  of  divine  revelation.  To  one  class  of  these 
we  owe  that  masterpiece  of  human  reasoning — the  ‘  Analogy 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.’  Another  class  of  un¬ 
believers  elicits  the  great  ])roductions  of  Paley,  Watson,  and 
Fuller.  To  the  modern  school  of  scientific  infidels  wc  owe  the 
valuable  productions  of  Chalmers,  Buekland,  and  Smith  ;  and  to 
that  latest  class  of  infidels  who  disguise  the  rcpulsiveness  of  their 
system  beneath  a  veil  of  metaphysical  and  pseudo- spiritual  re¬ 
finement,  we  owe  the  masterly  production  now  lying  before  us. 

e  repeat  that  Christians  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  obligation  to 
the  assailants  of  their  faith.  For,  just  as  in  its  infancy,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  cross  was  trained  totlie  hardiest  health  amidst  those 
]»ersecutions  which  gave  to  that  appellation  a  double  signifi¬ 
cance,  so  in  times  when  actual  |>ersecution  has  subsided,  it  has 
never  been  clothed  ivith  such  a  might  of  evidence  and  such  a 
majesty  of  mien,  as  when  most  sharply  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  infidelity. 

The  most  recent  conflict  to  which  the  volume  before  ns  owes 
its  origin,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  has  trium])hantly  con¬ 
cluded,  will  furnish,  we  think,  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Tlie 
‘  Horm  Paulin®’  itself  did  not  more  completely  demonstrate  the 
good  faith  of  the  apostles  and  of  their  inspired  historian,  than 
does  the  ‘  Eclipse  of  Faith’  swec])  away  the  subtle  objections 
now  taken  against  the  divine  revelation  as  being  alike  unne¬ 
cessary  and  impossible. 

1  he  plan  of  the  work,  considering  its  subject,  is  very'  singular, 
wealing  as  it  does,  at  first  sight,  the  garb  of  a  fiction.  The 
author  develops  his  views  and  arguments  through  a  scries  of 
eomersations,  papers,  &c.,  elicited  during  a  visit  to  a  sceptic.al 
relative ;  the  doctrines  of  rationalism  and  spiritualism  being  re¬ 
presented  by  various  other  interlocutors,  who  expound  the  views 
of  Strauss,  Newman,  Parker,  and  others.  Of  these,  Ilaningtoii, 
the  siippo8<^‘d  nephew  of  the  writer,  and  who,  in  so  far  as  the 
work  is  a  fiction,  is  its  hero,  indicates  an  ingenious,  hut  float- 
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ing,  and  almost  universal  scepticism.  II is  friend  and  visitor, 
Mr.  Fellowcs,  is  llie  confirmed  infidel  spiritualist,  and  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  views  recently  jiropagated  by  the  writers  we  have 
just  named;  while  the  author  himself  meets  the  doubts  of  one 
and  the  arguments  of  the  other  w  ith  a  profound  exhibition  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  first  lengthened 
conversation  is  entitled  ‘Puritan  Infidelity,’  and  most  happily 
exposes  the  degree  to  whicli  modern  sceptics  are  indebted  to 
die  peculiar  nomenclature  of  Christianity  for  a  superficial 
varnish  to  their  crudities  and  errors.  They  adopt,  and  with 
about  the  same  success,  the  stratagem  of  the  Trojan  Coroebus, 

‘  Mutemus  clypeos,  Panaumque  insignia  nobis 
Aptemus :  dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  ?* 

The  following  passage  will  at  once  exhibit  our  meaning, 
and  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  elegance  and  vivacity  with 
which  the  author  manages  the  difficulties  of  controversial 
dialogue  : — 

‘  Yes,*  said  Fcllowes,  *  I  have  been  delivered  from  the  intolerable  bur¬ 
den  of  all  discussions  as  to  dogma,  and  all  examinations  of  evidence.  I 
have  escaped  from  the  “  bondage  of  the  letter,”  and  have  been  introduced 
into  the  “liberty  of  the  spirit.”  * 

‘  Your  language,  at  ajl  events,  is  richly  Scriptural,’  said  Harrington ; 
*  it  is  as  though  von  were  determined  not  to  leave  tlie  “letter”  of  the 
Scnptnrc,  even  if  you  renounce  the  “  sj)irit  of  it.”  * 

‘  Itcnounce  the  spirit  of  it !  say  rather  that,  in  fact  I  have  only  now' 
discovered  it.  Though  no  Christian  in  the  ordinary  sense,  I  am,  I  hope, 
something  better ;  and  a  truer  Christian  in  the  spirit  than  thousands  of 
those  in  the  letter.”  * 

‘^Letter  and  spirit!  my  friend,’  said  Harrington  ;  ‘you  puzzle  me 
exceedingly.  You  tell  me  one  moment  that  you  do  not  believe  in  histo¬ 
rical  Christianity  at  all,  either  its  miracles  or  dogmas — these  are  fables ; 
hut  in  the  next — why  no  old  puritan  could  garnish  his  discourse  with  a 
more  edifying  use  of  the  language  of  Scripture.  1  suppose  you  will  next 
tell  me  that  you  understand  the  “  spirit”  of  Christianity  better  even  than 
Paul.* 

‘  So  I  do,’  said  our  visitor  complacently  ;  ‘  “  Paulo  wajora  canamua 
for  after  all  he  was  but  half  delivered  from  his  Jewish  prejudices;  and 
when  he  quitted  the  nonsense  of  the  Old  Testament — though  in  fact  be 
never  did  thoroughly — he  evidently  believed  the  fables  of  the  New  just  ns 
much  as  the  pure  truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  “spiritual”  Christianity. 
^  e  separate  the  dross  of  Christianity  from  its  fine  gold.  “  The  letter 
hilleth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life” — “  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  joy,  peace,” 
not - * 

‘Upon  my  word,’  said  Harrington,  laughing,  ‘  I  shall  begin  to  fancy 
presently  thi»t  Douce  Davie  Deans  has  turned  infidel,  and  shall  exjiect  to 
hear  of  “  right-hand  fallings-otif  and  left-hand  defections.”  But  tell  me, 
if  you  w  ould  have  me  think  you  rational,  is  not  your  meaning  this 
fhat  the  New  Testament  contains,  amidst  an  infinity  of  rubbish,  tlie  statc- 
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iDCDt  of  certain  “  spiritual”  truths  which,  and  v. hich  alone,  you  re¬ 
cognise  ?’ 

‘  Certainly.* 

‘  But  you  do  not  acknowledge  lliat  these  are  .terind  from  the  New 
Testament  ?* 

‘  Heaven  forbid  ;  they  are  indigenous  to  the  hea-:':  of  man,  and  arc  an¬ 
terior  to  nil  Testaments  old  or  new.* 

‘Very  well;  then  speak  of  them  as  your  heart  dictates,  and  do  not, 
unless  yon  would  have  the  world  think  you  a  hy|X)crite,  willing  to  caioh* 
it  with  the  idea  that  a  believer  in  the  New  Testament,  while  you  in  fact 
reject  it,  or  one  of  the  most  barren  and  uninventive  of  all  human  beings, 
or  fnuatieally  fond  of  mystical  language, — do  not,  1  say,  aiicet  this  very 
unctuous  Wiiy  of  talking.  And,  for  another  reason,  do  not,  1  beseech  you, 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  men  who,  according  to  your  view,  must  surely 
have  been  either  the  most  mise  rable  fanatics  or  the  most  abominable  im¬ 
postors  ;  for  if  they  Indicved  all  that  system  of  mirnele  and  doctrine  they 
professed,  niul  this  were  not  true,  they  were  ee-rtainly  the  first ;  and  if  they 
<lid  not  believe  it,  they  were,  as  certainly  the  second.* 

‘  Panlon  me  :  1  believe  them  to  have  been  eininentlv  holv  men — full  of 
spiritual  wisdom  and  of  a  truly  sublime  faith,  though  conjoined  with  much 
ignornnee  and  cnnlulity,  wliicli  it  is  unworthy  of  us  to  tolerate.* 

‘  Whether  it  <‘Ould  lx‘  ignorance  and  credulity  on  your  theory,  retoitnl 
Harrington,  ‘is  to  my  mind  very  doubtful.  AVbetherariy  men  can  untruly 
allirm  that  they  saw  and  did  the  things  which  the  apostles  my  they  saw 
and  did,  and  yet  be  sincere  fanatics,  1  know  hot ;  but,  even  were  it  so, 
since  it  shows  (ns  do  also  the  mystical  doctrines  you  reject  as  false)  that 
they  could  be  little  less  than  out  of  their  senses ;  and,  as  you  further  say 
that  the  spiritual  sentiments  you  retain  in  cotnmon  with  them  wore  no  giit 
of  theirs,  but  arc  jours  and  all  mankiiurs,  by  original  inberitance,  uticml 
by  the  omclc  of  tlic  human  heart  l>efore  any  Testaments  were  written — 
why,  speak  your  thoughts  in  your  own  language.’ — 41 — 13. 

In  the  next  conversation,  Harrington  gives  an  earnest  aud 
pensive  exposition  of  the  stale  of  Ids  own  ndiul,  of  his  ever 
disappointed  desires  to  obtain  some  certain  light  on  the  myste¬ 
ries  ot  his  own  nature  and  destiny,  on  snch  (piestioiis  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  on  the  existence  and  character  of  (lod, 
and  on  Ids  own  relations  to  Him.  His  infidel  Mentor  seeks  to 


relieve  his  anxiety  with  the  following  advice  : — ‘  You  have  hut 
to  look  inw  anls,  and  you  may  sec  hv  the  direct  ga/.e  of  ‘  the 
spiritual  faculty’  bright  and  clear,  those  great  ‘  intuition.s  of 
spiritual  liuth  which  the  gauds  and  splendors  of  the  external 
universe  can  no  more  illustrate  than  can  the  dhnidnaled  chavac- 


ters  of  an  old  missal — just  as  little  can  wwyhooh  teach  these  truths. 
1  his  leads  to  a  discussion  ol  Mr,  Newman’s  position,  tliat  a  hook 
re\elation  of  moral  aud  spiritual  truth  is  iuipossihle ;  that  (*od 
re>eHls  Himself  to  us  from  within  and  not  from  without.  1  hi*' 
c]ue8tion  is  discussed  in  a  chnjiter  headed  with  the  words,  ‘  I  hat 
may  he  possible  with  man  which  is  imiiossible  with  Hod.’ 
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The  gist  of  the  argument  will  be  learned  from  the  following 
passage : — 

‘  lVay,’sni(l  Harrington,  ‘  permit  me  to  ask,  did  always  believe  that 
a  book -revelation  was  impossible  ?’ 

‘  How  can  you  ask  the  question? — you  know  that  I  was  brought  up, 
like  yourself,  in  the  reception  of  the  JUblc  as  the  only  and  infallible  reve¬ 
lation  of  Hod  to  inaukiud.* 

‘  To  what  do  you  owe  your  emancipation  from  this  grievous  and  uni¬ 
versal  error,  which  still  infects,  in  this  or  some  other  shape,  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race 

‘  1  think  principally  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Newman  on  the  “  Soul,”  and  his 
“  Phases  of  Faith.”  ’ 

‘  'fhese  have  been  to  you,  then,  at  least,  a  human  book-revelation  that  a 
“divine  book-revelation  is  impossible;”  a  truth  which  1  acknowledge  you 
could  not  have  received  by  divine  book-revelation,  without  a  contradiction. 
You  ought,  indeed,  to  think  very  highly  of  ^Ir.  Newman.  It  is  well,  when 
God  cannot  do  a  thing,  that  man  can  ;  though  1  confess,  considering  the 
very  wide  prevalence  of  this  |)ernicious  error,  it  would  have  been  b(*tter, 
had  it  l)een  possible,  that  man  should  have  had  a  divine  book-revelation 
to  tell  him  that  a  divine  book-revela  ion  was  impossible.  Great  as  is  my 
ndiniration  of  Mr.  Newman,  I  should,  myself,  have  preferred  having  God^s 
word  for  it.^  However,  let  us  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  human  book- 
revelation,  showing  you  that  a  divine  book-revelation  is  inqmssiblc,”  is 
not  impossible ;  and  really,  considering  the  almost  universal  error  of  man 
on  this  subject — now  happily  exploded — the  book-revelation  which  con¬ 
vinces  man  of  this  great  truth  ought  to  be  reverenced  as  of  the  highest 
value ;  it  is  such  that  it  might  not  appear  unworthy  of  celestial  origin,  if 
it  did  not  imply  a  contradiction  that  God  should  reveal  to  us  in  a  book 

that  a  revelation  in  a  hook  was  impossible . Ought 

you  not  to  thank  God  that  he  has  been  thus  pleased  to  “open  your 
eyes,”  and  to  turn  you  from  “  darkness  to  light” — to  raise  up  in  these  last 
days  such  an  apostle  of  the  truth  which  had  lain  so  long  “  hidden  from 
.ages  and  generations  ?*  Can  you  do  less  than  admire  the  divine  artifice  by 
which,  wlicn  it  was  impossible  for  God  directhj  to  tell  man  that  ho  could 
dire-cUy  tell  liim  nothing,  He  raised  up  his  servant  Newman  to  perfonn 
the  office  ?’ 

‘For  my  part,*  said  'Fellowes,  ‘I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  think 
1  ought  to  thank  God  for  such  a  boon  ns  Mr.  Newman  has,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  been  the  instrnment  of » conveying  to  me  :  1  acknowledge  it  is  a 
most  momentous  truth,  without  which  1  shoidd  still  have  been  in  thraldom 
to  the  “  letter.^  *  ,  .j.. 

‘  Very  w  ell ;  tlicn  the  book-revelation  of  Mr.  Newman  is,  as  I  say,  in 
sort  to ,  you,  perhaps  to  many,  a  divuie  “book-revelation.”* — 
pp,  79-81.  ,  ; 

.  ^  •  ' 

.  Fellovves  attempts  to  parry  this  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  by  the 
argument  that  Mr.  Newman’s  writings  had  not  absolutely 
revealed  new  truths  to  his  mind,  but  only  made  more  palpable 
and  distinct  to  his  consciousness  such  as  had  already  existed 
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ment  of  certain  “  spiritual”  truths  which,  and  v.hicli  alone,  you  re¬ 
cognise  ?’ 

‘  Certainly.* 

*  Hut  you  Jo  not  acknowledge  tliat  these  are  JcriceJ  from  the  New 
Testament?* 

‘  Heaven  forbid  ;  they  are  indigenous  to  the  hcarr  of  man,  and  arc  an¬ 
terior  to  all  Testaments  old  or  new.* 

‘Very  well;  then  8j>eak  of  them  as  your  heart  dictates,  and  do  not, 
unless  yon  would  have  the  world  think  you  a  hy|>ocrite,  willing  to  caioh* 
it  with  the  idea  that  a  believer  in  the  New  Testament,  while  you  in  fact 
reject  it,  or  one  of  the  most  barren  and  uninventive  of  all  human  beings, 
or  fnnatindly  fond  of  mystical  language, — do  not,  I  say,  atlcct  this  very 
unctuous  way  of  talking.  And,  for  another  reason,  do  not,  1  beseech  you, 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  men  who,  according  to  your  view,  must  surely 
have  been  either  the  most  miserable  fanatics  or  the  most  alxjmiiiable  im¬ 
postors  ;  for  if  they  believed  ail  that  system  of  miracle  and  doctrine  they 
professed,  and  this  were  not  true,  they  wore  certainly  the  first ;  ami  if  they 
dal  not  believe  it,  they  were,  as  certainly  the  second.’ 

‘  Hanlon  me  ;  1  believe  them  to  have  been  eminently  holy  men — full  of 
spiritual  wisdom  and  of  a  truly  sublime  faith,  tliough  conjoined  with  much 
ignornnee  and  credulity,  winch  it  is  unworthy  of  us  to  tolerate.* 

‘  Whether  it  could  Ik*  iguorauce  and  credulity  on  yoin'  theory,  rctoitcd 
Harrington,  *  is  to  my  mind  very  doubtful.  Whetlier  any  men  can  untruly 
allirm  that  they  saw*  and  did  the  things  which  the  apostles  say  they  Siiw 
and  did,  and  yet  be  sineem  fanatics,  1  know  hot ;  but,  even  were  it  so, 
since  it  shows  (ns  do  also  the  mystical  doctrines  you  reject  as  false)  that 
they  could  be  little  less  than  out  of  their  senses;  and,  as  you  further  say 
that  the  spiritual  sentiments  you  retain  in  comuton  with  them  were  no  gilt 
of  theii's,  but  are  3 ours  and  all  mankind’s,  by  original  iidioritancc,  uttered 
by  the  oracle  of  the  human  heart  before  any  Testaments  were  written — 
why,  speak  your  thoughts  in  3*our  own  language.* — 41 — 13. 

In  the  next  conversation,  Harrington  gives  an  earnest  and 
pensive  exposition  of  tlic  stale  of  liis  own  mind,  of  his  ever 
disappointed  desires  to  obtain  some  eertain  light  on  the  myste¬ 
ries  ot  his  own  nature  and  destiny’,  on  such  (picstions  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  on  the  existence  and  character  of  (lod, 
and  on  liis  own  relations  to  Him.  His  infidel  Mentor  seeks  to 
relieve  his  anxiety  with  the  following  advice  : — ‘  You  have  hut 
hiwards,  and  you  may  sec  hv  the  direct  gaxc  of  ‘the 
spiritual  faculty’  bright  and  clear,  those  great  ‘  intuitions’  of 
spiritual  tiulh  which  the  gauds  and  splendors  of  the  external 
universe  can  no  more  illustrate  than  can  the  illuminated  clnavac- 


ters  of  an  old  missal — just  as  little  can  any'  hook  teach  these  truths. 
1  his  leads  to  a  discussion  ol  Mr,  Newman’s  jiosition,  tliat  a  hook 
revelation  ot  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  impossible;  that  (»od 
reveals  Himself  to  us  from  witliin  and  not  from  without,  "i  jd'i 
(]ue8lion  is  discussed  in  a  chnjiier  headed  with  the  words,  ‘ 
may  he  possible  with  man  which  is  imiiossible  with  God.’ 
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The  gist  of  the  argument  will  be  learned  from  the  following 
passage : — 

‘  IVny,’  said  Harrington,  ‘  permit  me  to  ask,  did  you  always  believe  that 
a  book-revelation  was  impossible  ?’ 

‘  How  can  you  ask  the  question? — you  know'  that  1  was  brought  up, 
like  yourself,  iu  the  reception  of  the  Jhblc  as  the  only  and  infallible  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  to  mankind.* 

‘To  what  do  you  owe  your  emancipation  from  this  grievous  and  uni¬ 
versal  error,  which  still  infects,  in  this  or  some  other  shape,  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  ?’ 

‘  1  think  principally  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Newman  on  the  “  Soul,**  and  his 
“  Phases  of  Faith.”  * 

‘  I'hese  have  been  to  you,  then,  at  least,  a  human  book-revelation  that  a 
“divine  book-revelation  is  impossible;**  a  truth  which  I  acknowledge  you 
could  not  have  received  by  divine  book-revelation,  without  a  contradiction. 
Yon  ought,  indeed,  to  think  very  highly  of  ^Ir.  Newman.  It  is  well,  when 
God  cannot  do  a  thing,  that  man  can  ;  though  I  confess,  considering  the 
very  wide  prevalence  of  this  j)ernicious  error,  it  would  liave  been  better, 
had  it  been  possible,  that  man  should  have  had  a  divine  book-revelation 
to  tell  him  that  a  ditine  book-revela  ion  was  impossible.  Great  as  is  my 
admiration  of  Mr.  Newman,  I  should,  myself,  have  preferred  having  God*s 
word  for  it..  However,  let  us  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  human  book- 
revelation,  showing  you  that  a  divine  book-revelation  is  imi>ossible,*’  is 
not  impossible ;  and  really,  considering  the  almost  universal  error  of  man 
on  this  subject — now  happily  exploded — the  book-revelation  which  con¬ 
vinces  man  of  this  great  truth  ought  to  be  reverenced  as  of  the  highest 
value ;  it  is  such  that  it  might  not  appear  unworthy  of  celestial  origin,  if 
it  did  not  imply  a  contradiction  that  God  should  reveal  to  us  in  a  book 

that  a  revelation  in  a  book  was  imjwssible . Ought 

you  not  to  thank  God  that  he  has  been  thus  pleased  to  “open  your 
eyes,”  and  to  turn  you  from  “  darkness  to  light” — to  raise  up  in  these  last 
days  such  an  apostle  of  the  truth  which  had  lain  so  long  “  hidden  from 
.ages  and  generations  ?*  Can  you  do  less  than  admire  the  divine  artifice  by 
which,  wlien  it  was  impossible  for  God  directly  to  tell  man  that  ho  could 
directly  tell  him  nothing.  He  raised  up  his  servant  Newman  to  perfonn 
the  office?*'  ,  ‘  . 

^  *  For  my  part,*  said  Tellowes,  *  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  think 

1  ought  to  thank  God  for  such  a  boon  ns  Mr.  Newman  has,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  been  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  me :  1  acknowledge  it  is  a 
most  inoincntous  truth,  without  which  i  shoidd  still  have  been  in  thraldom 
to  the  “letter.^* 

‘  Very  well ;  ilicn  the  book-revelation  of  Mr.  Newman  is,  as  I  say,  in 
sort  to  you^  perhaps  to  many,  a  divme  “book-revelation.*** — 
pp,  79^81.  ^  ;/ 

Fello\ves  attempts  to  parry  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  by  the 
argument  that  Mr.  Newman’s  writings  had  not  absolutely 
revealed  new  truths  to  his  mind,  but  only  made  more  palpable 
and  distinct  to  his  eonsciousness  such  as  had  already  existed 
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there  in  a  vaguer  and  less  apprehensible  form.  But  this  shift 
avails  him  as  little,  as  a  defence  from  the  shafts  of  the  merciless 
sceptic. 

‘  If  Mr.  Newman,  he  says,  ns  you  admit,  has  written  a  book  which 
has  put  you  in  possession  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  surely  it  may 
be  modestly  contended  that  God  might  dictate  a  better.  Either  you  were 
in  possession  of  the  truths  in  (juestion  before  he  announced  them,  or  you 
were  not ;  if  not,  Mr.  Newman  is  your  infinite  benefactor,  and  God  may 
be  at  least  as  jn-eat  a  one ;  if  vou  w  ere,  then  Mr.  Newman,  like  Job’s  com- 
forters,  “  has  plentifully  declared  the  thing  as  it  is.  If  you  say  that  you 
were  ill  possession  of  them,  but  only  by  implication  ;  that  you  did  not  see 
them  clearly  or  vividly  till  they  were  propounded — that  is,  that  you  saw 
them,  only  practically  you  were  blind,  and  knew  them,  only  you  were  vir¬ 
tually  ignorant;  still,  whatever  Mr.  Newman  does  (and  it  amounts,  'mfact, 
to  revelation),  that  may  the  Bible  also  do.  If  even  that  be  not  possilile, 
and  man  naturally  possesses  these  truths  explicitly  as  well  as  implicitly, 
then  indeed  the  Bible  is  an  impertinence — and  so  is  Mr.  Newman.’ — 

pp.  88,  80. 

The  next  division  of  the  work  which  demands  consideration 
is  entitled  ‘  Belief  and  I'aith.’  This  title  might  seem,  at  first 
sight,  infelicitous,  ns  implying  a  distinction  without  a  diflerencc. 
It  is  certainly  manifest  enough  that  faith,  in  the  scriptural  sense 
of  that  word,  means  belii*f,  and  nothing  more.  But  the  modern 
school  appears  to  have  discovered  a  ‘  more  excellent  way  ;* 
and  the  culminating  point  of  their  sojihism  may  perhaps  be 
indicated  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Parker  that,  ‘  the  piincijde 
of  true  faith  mav  be  found  to  co-exist  with  the  grossest  and 
most  hideous  misconceptions  of  God,  while  the  absence  of  it 
may  co-exist  with  the  truest  and  most  elevated  belief.’ 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  mainly'  conducted  in  a  con¬ 
versation  between  Harrington  and  Fellowes,  characterized 
certainly  by  great  ingimuitv,  and  concluded  by  some  observa¬ 
tions  by  the  author,  personated  by  the  uncle.  In  the  latter,  the 
following  sentences  require  a  more  particular  notice : — 

*  I  veutured  to  add  that  the  accouut  of  “  faith,”  ns  a  state  of  the 
emotioua  exclusively,  given  by  some  of  his  favourite  writers,  is  |)crfertly 
•rhitraiy*.  “  Belief,”  say  they,  “  is  wholly  intellectual ;  faith  is  wholly 
moral.  Now*,  it  would  be  of  very  little  consequence,  if  the  terms  be 
generally  so  understood,  whether  they  lie  so  used  or  not ;  men  would,  in 
that  case  suppose,  that  faith,  thus  restricted,  hnplies  a  previous  process  of 
mind  which  is  to  l>c  called  exclusively  belief.  I  added,  however,  that  1 
did  not  believe  that  the  word  faith  was  ever  thus  undf^stood  in  popular 
use ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  employed  to  imply  belief  founded 
on  knowleilgc,  or  supposed  knowh^dge,  and,  when  the  belief  was,  in  its 
veiy  Mture,  practical  or  involved  emotion,  a  condtici  and  a  itate  of  th^ 
qfiKiioms  corresponding  thereto.  “  But  thia,”  said  I,  ”  merely  respects 
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thti  popular  use  of  the  words,  and  it  is  btirdly  worth  while  to  prolong  dis¬ 
cussion  on  it.*’  ’ — p.  117. 

This  is  the  only  instance  we  have  observed  in  wliieh  the 
author  has  missed  an  opportunity  of  laying  down  the  philo- 
so])hical  principles  which  rule  a  most  important  theological  (pies- 
tion,  and  we  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  supplement  this  }>art 
of  his  reasoning  with  a  few  observations. 

llelief  is  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  truth  of  a  pro¬ 
position  which  appears  to  be  supported  by  preponderant  evi¬ 
dence.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  recognise  the  principle  that 
l)elicf  has  relation  to  propositions^  and  to  propositions  only. . 
These  j)ropositions  may  be  of  three  kinds.  The  hrst  class  com¬ 
prises  those  which  relate  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  which,  ns 
de])endent  on  axioms,  are  capable  of  absolute  or  mathematical 
demonstration.  The  second  are  those  which  enunciate  facts  or 
events,  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be  supported  by  evidence  alone  ; 
and  the  third  embraces  that  class  of  truths  which  are  solely 
of  a  moral  kind,  and  which,  if  considered  subjectively,  can  only 
be  established  by  purely  moral  reasoning,  but  which,  if  advanced 
upon  authority,  must  be  concluded  partly  on  abstract  and  moral 
evidence,  and  partly  on  the  grounds  by  which  the  supposed 
authority  is  su])ported.  Now,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in 
each  of  these  classes  of  propositions  may  be  designated  by  the 
generic  term  belief ;  hut  in  the  last  category  to  which  the 
trnths  of  revealed  religion  belong,  it  is  designated  by  the 
8|)eciric  term  of  faith.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
belief  and  faith  has  respect  not  to  the  faculties  or  to  the  state 
of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  ])resented,  but  only  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  itself.  In  the  first  two  cases,  it  is  belief  in 
the  general  and  purely  rational  acceptation  of  the  term ;  in  the 
lust  case,  it  is  limited  to  moral  propositions. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the  belief  of  any  proposition  is 
dependent  on  the  recognition  of  its  being  supported  by  ade¬ 
quate  evidence,  the  projiosition  itself  must  be  distinctly  and 
perlectly  understood.  If  the  assent  of  the  mind  is  yielded  on  any 
other  condition  than  this — that  assent  must  obviously  be  given, 
not  to  the  j)ro])osition  itself,  but  to  the  veracity  of  the  pro- 
pounder.  If  an  affirmation  is  made  to  us  in  Chinese  by 
ft  man  in  whose  veracity  and  wisdom  we  have  perlect  con¬ 
fidence,  we  believe  that  the  affirmation,  let  it  mean  what  it 
niay,  is  true  ;  but  in  this  case  w’e  obviously  pay  the  tribute 
of  our  intellect,  not  to  the  proposition  affirmed  in  Chinese, 
but  to  the  very  different  proposition,  that  the  man  who  ad¬ 
dresses  it  to  us,  states  truly  what  he  knows. 

Nor  need  this  principle — that  we  can  only  believe  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  w’c  understand — be  viewed  with  any  caution  as  if  it 
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iiiterffrecl  with  our  faitli  in  the  mysteries  of  religion.  These  are 
all  stated  in  dogmatic  and  intelligible  propositions  ;—proj)osi- 
tions  evidently  intelligible,  as  otherwise  we  should  not  perceive 
that  they  announce  anything  at  variance  with  onr  own  con¬ 
sciousness  and  experience,  and  should,  therefore,  recognise  in 
them  nothing  mysterious.  That  for  example,  ‘  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,’  is  a  proposition  which  we  can 
perfectly  understand,  and  which,  though  nnlcnown  to  our  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  we  can  believe  with  all  the  fulness  of  convic¬ 
tion  by  dint  of  the  evidence  which  supports  the  testimony  on 
which  we  receive  it ;  but  the  modes  and  conditions  of  the  incar¬ 
nation,  in  which  the  mystery  resides,  has  never  been  ])ro- 
pounded  to  us,  and,  therefore,  has  never  been  made  a  subject 
for  our  belief.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  our  inability  to  investigate 
those  mysteries  beyond  what  is  written  presents  no  difficulty  to 
our  reception  of  the  proj)ositions  in  which  they  arc  conveyed. 
On  the  contraiT,  the  very  mysteries  themselves  accrue  to  us  as 
a  suqdusagc  of  evidence  in  favour  of  die  Christian  religion, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  naturally  and  a  priori  to  be  expected  in 
a  scheme  which  professed  to  be  a  revelation  of  diings  that  arc 
infinite  and  transcendental,  to  minds  that  are  limited  by  the 
conditions  of  ])ersonal  consciousness  and  experience. 

If,  then,  belief  has  sole  reference  to  ])ropositions  whieh  arc 
clearly  and  fully  understood,  what  is  the  apjilication  of  this 
reasoning  to  those  which  enunciate  moral  and  spiritual  truths, 
in  the  reception  of  which  belief  and  faith,  as  logically  distin¬ 
guished,  coincide  and  become  identical  ?  It  is  manifest  that  such 
propositions,  addressed  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  to  moral 
and  spiritual  faculties,  presuppose,  in  order  to  their  being  un¬ 
derstood,  which  is  the  first  condition  of  belief,  something  cor¬ 
responding  to  them  in  the  mind  to  which  they  arc  addressed.  A 
discourse  on  the  relations  of  the  prismatic  colours  to  a  man 
who  was  born  blind,  or  upon  flats  and  shaips,  harmony  and 
discord,  to  one  who  never  had  the  sense  of  hearing,  wouhl 
obviously  elicit  no  ne>v  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  sup])oscd 
individuals,  but  only  reproduce  a  foregone  conclusion  touching 
the  veracity  of  the  expositor  ; — and  for  the  plain  reason  that  the 
proposition  being  by  the  hypothesis  unintelligible,  could  not 
j'ossibly  bo  tlie  subject  of  belief.  And  so  if  one  should  discourse 
of  conjugal  and  parental  love  to  one  w’bo  lias  a  natural  repug¬ 
nance  to  those  relations  out  of  which  such  affections  arise  ;  or 
of  ciisinteresUMl  self-sacrifice  to  one  who  is  utterly  selfish  and 
malignant ;  of  gratitude,  to  one  who  never  felt  its  glow,  and  w'ho 
regards  it  as  only  a  lively  sense  of  future  favours  ;  or  of  piety 
to  one  who  regards  all  religion  as  the  antitype  of  which 
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Maw  worm  and  Pecksniff  arc  the  types,  the  ease  is  plainly  the 
same. 

Now,  the  truths  of  religion  which  appeal  to  faith  are  just  of 
this  moral  kind,  and  do  thus  presuppose  a  correspondent  state 
of  feelinpf  in  tliosc  to  whom  they  arc  addressed,,  in  the 
absence  of  wliich  they  cannot  he  understood,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  believingly  received.  To  believe  the  historical  pro¬ 
positions  of  the  Bible  is  one  thing — a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
jiistorical  evidence  :  to  believe  that  its  doctrinal  statements,  let 
tlioin  moan  what  they  may,  are  true,  is  a  similar  thing ;  because 
they  rest  on  the  same  ground  of  external  testimony ;  but 
believingly  to  receive  such  doctrines  as  the  infinite  holiness  and 
love  of  God,  the  infinite  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  and 
his  offer  of  a  free  pardon  to  all,  necessarily  implies  a  corres¬ 
ponding  state  of  the  moral  emotions,  in  the  absence  of  which 
those  sublime  phases  arc  but  an  unintelligible  jargon.  As  to 
the  origin  of  such  a  faith,  it  is  easy  on  these  principles  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  force  of  such  appeals  from  Christ  Himself,  as  ‘How 
can  ye  believe  who  receive  honour  one  from  another  ?’  and  as 
easy  is  it  to  augur  its  nourishing  and  elevating  influence  on 
every  virtue  and  grace  of  human  character, — that  it  ynust  work 
by  love,  and  purify  the  heart. 

The  next  topic  handled  by  our  author  is  entitled  ‘  The  via 
media  of  Deism,*  and  though,  pcrhajis,  less  brilliant  tlian  some 
other  portions  of  his  book,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  calm  and 
convincing  logic.  It  disposes  wdth  great  felicity  of  the  method 
adopted  by  modern  opponents  of  divine  revelation  to  sujicrscdc 
the  necessity  of  a  revealed  religion  by  attributing  to  the  entire 
species,  including  the  lowest  idolaters,  a  certain  something 
which  may  supply  its  place.  The  following  ]iassagc  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  the  train  of  reasoning  in  whicli  this  most  unstable 
hypothesis  is  opposed : — 

Ms  the  “absolute  religion”  of  Mr.  Parker,  or  the  “spiritual  faculty” 
of  Mr.  Ne^vnlan,  of  such  singular  use  as  to  supersede  all  external  rcvcla- 
tiou,  since  by  the  unfortunate  “  conceptions”  of  the  one,  and  the  “  degraded 
types”  of  the  other,  it  has  for  ages  left  man,  and  does,  in  fact  ^  uow  leave 
him  to  wallow  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  most  debasing  idolatry  and 
superstition ;  since  by  the  confession  of  these  very  writers,  the  great  bulk 
of  niankiud  have  been  and  arc  hideously  mnl-formcd,  in  fact,  spirit\inl 
cripples,  and  have  been  left  t  to  wander  in  infinitely  varied  paths  of  Cnor, 
hut  ahcayH  paths  of  error? — for  Judaism  and  Christianity,  though  better 
jonns,  are,  as  well  as  other  forms — according  to  these  writers — full  of 
fables  and  fancies,  of  lying  legends  and  fantastical  doctrines.  Think  for 
a  moment  of  a  “  spiritual  facidty,”  so  bright  as  to  anticipate  all  essential 
spiritual  verities— the  universal  possession  of  humanity — which  yet  terrai- 
oates  in  leaving  the  said  humanity  to  grovel  in  every  form  of  error,  between 
the  extremes  of  Fetichism,  which  consecrates  a  bit  of  stone,  and  Pan- 
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Uirisni,  which  consecrate*  all  the  bits  of  stone  in  the  universe,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  comprehensive  Fetichism ; — which  leaves  man  to  erect  everytliinor 
into  a  God,  provided  it  is  none — sun,  moon,  stars,  a  cat,  a  monkey,  nil 
onion,  uncouth  idols,  sculptured  marble ;  nay,  a  shapeless  trunk — which 
the  devout  impatience  of  the  idolator  does  not  stay  to  fashion  into  the 
likeness  of  a  m/ta,  but  gives  it  its  apotheosis  at  once!  Think  of  the 
venerable  widespread  empire  of  the  infinite  foniis  of  polytheism,  the 
ancient  Egyptian,  Greek,  lloman,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  mythologies;  and 
then  acknowledge,  that  if  man  has  i\ik /acuity,  it  is  either  the  most  idle 
prerogative  ever  bestowed  on  a  rational  creature,  or  that,  somehow  or  other, 
as  the  Bible  affirms,  it  has  been  denaturalised  and  disabled.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  man  has  this  faculty,  and  yet  has  newer  fallen,  it  can  only  be 
because  he  never  ilood ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  as  old  John  Bunyan  hath  it, 
**  He  that  is  dotcu  need  fear  no  fall !”  * — pp.  129,  130. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters  in  tlie  book  is  that 
entitled  ‘  A  Sceptic’s  Select  Party.’  It  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  representing  almost  every  variety  of 
religious  opinion,  but  with  none  of  whom  their  host,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington,  as  a  universal  doubter,  had  any  determinate  difl'erence  ; 
— an  c})i$odo  in  which  the  host  and  an  Italian  Catholic  are  the 
intelocutors, — 

*  For  my  |)art,*  said  he,  *  my  good  sir,  if  1  were  you,  1  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  it  is  not  only  the  true  policy,  but  the 
solemn  duty,  of  the  Church  of  Home  to  seclude  ns  much  ns  possil)le  the 
5?i!xipturc8  from  the  people.’  The  gentlemnn  looked  gratified,  and  the 
guests  were  nil  attention.  ‘  In  my  judgment  much  moi*c  can  be  said  on 
behalf  of  the  practice  than  at  first  appears  ;  and  if  1  siucei*ely  believed  all  you 
do,  1  should  certainly  advocate  the  most  stringent  measures  of  r( pression.’ 

‘  The  foreigner  began  to  look  (juite  at  his  case.  ‘  For  example,’  con¬ 
tinued  Harrington,  in  a  very  (piiet  tone,  ‘  supposing  I  Ix^lieved  as  you  do, 
that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  entitled  to  all  the  honours  which  you  j)ay  her,  so 
that,  ns  is  well  known,  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  she  even  ecli])ses  her 
Son,  and  is  more  eagerly  and  fondly  worshipped — it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  |MTuse  the  meagre  accounts  given  in  the  New’  Testament  of  this 
so  prominrnt  an  oliject  of  Catholic  ifverencc  and  worshiji — to  read 
the  brief,  frigid,  not  to  say  Itanh,  speeches  of  Christ — to  contem¬ 
plate  the  stolidity  of  the  apostles  with  regard  to  her  thninghout  their 
epistles — never  even  mentioning  her  name — I  say  it  would  be  impossible 
(or  me  to  read  all  this  without  having  the  idea  suggested  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  1  should  pay  her  such  homage  as  you  demand  for  her, 
or  without  feeling  suspicions  that  the  New*  Testament  disowned  it,  and 
kn«  \v  nothing  of  it.’ 

\ciy  tnie,  said  the  Italian ;  ‘  I  must  sav  1  have  often  felt  that  there  is 
such  a  dnugiT  myself.* 

Similarly ;  w  hat  a  shock  would  it  perpetually  lie  to  my  deep  reverence 
lor  the  spiritual  Head  of  the  Church,  and  my  conviction  of  his  undoubted 
inhentnnee,  from  the  Frinec  of  the  Apostles,  of  his  august  prerogatives, 
to  find  no  tme^'  of  such  a  personage  as  the  Pope  in  the  siicrcd  page ;  the 
liUrof  **  Bishop  of  Home”  never  whispered  ;  no  hint  given  that  Peter  was 
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ever  even  thei*e !  1  really  tbink  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  the  book 
without  fei'liug  my  Hesh  creep  and  my  heart  full  of  doubt.  Similarly, 
Uke  that  stupendous  mystery  of  “  transubstantiation  ;**  though  it  teent* 
sutficieutly  asserted  in  one  text,  which  therefore  it  were  well  (as  is, 
indeed,  the  practice  with  every  pious  Catholic)  continually  to  quote  alone, 
yet  when  1  look  into  other  portions  of  the  New'  Testament,  I  sec  how 
perpetually  Christ  is  employing  metaphors  equally  strong, 'without  any 
such  mystery  being  attached  to  them,  1  cannot  but  feel  that  1  and 
every  other  vulgar  reader  would  be  sure  to  be  exposed  to  the  peril  of 
suspecting  that  in  tliat  single  case  a  mctaphoriail  meaning  was  much 
more  probable  than  so  great  a  mystery.* 

‘  You  reason  fairly,  my  dear  sir,*  said  the  Italian. 

‘Again,*  continued  Harrington,  blandly  bowing  to  the  compliment, 

‘  believing,  as  I  should,  in  the  etlicacy  of  the  intercessions  of  the  saints,  in 
the  worship  of  images,  in  seven  sacraments,  in  indulgences,  and  the 
necessity  of  observing  a  ritual  incomparably  more  elaborate  than  an  unde¬ 
veloped  Christianity  admitted,  how  very,  rery  apt  I  should  be  to  misinter¬ 
pret  many  passages,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New' !  How 
is  it  possible  that  the  vulgar  reader  should  be  able  to  limit  the  command 
not  to  bow  dow'n  “  to  any  graven  image’*  to  its  true  meaning — that  is,  “  to 
any  image”  except  those  of  the  Yii^in  and  all  the  saints ;  to  interpret 
aright  the  passages  which  speak  so  absolutely  about  the  one  Mediator  and 
Intercessor,  when  there  are  thousands  ;  how  will  he  be  necessarily  startled 
to  find  “  seven”  sacraments  grown  out  of  “  two  ;”  how  w  ill  he  be  shocked  at 
the  apparent — of  course  only  apparent — contempt  with  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  matters ;  of  the  futility  of  “  fasts”  and 
distiuetions  of  “  meats  and  drinks,”  of  observing  “  days,  and  months,  and 
years,”  and  so  on.  His  whole  language,  I  contend,  would  necessarily 
mislead  the  simple  into  heresies  innumerable.  Of  numberless  texts, 
again,  even  if  the  meaning  were  not  mistaken,  the  true  meaning  would 
never  be  discovered  unless  the  Church  had  declared  it.  \V  ho,  for  example, 
would  have  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope’s  supremacy  and  uni¬ 
versal  jurisdiction  lay  hid  under  expressions  such  as,  “  I  say  unto  thee 
that  thou  art  Peter,”  and  “  Feed  my  sheep  or  that  the  two  swords  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles  meant  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  with 
which  he  was  invested  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  I  must  say  that  if  I 
were  a  devout  Catholic,  I  should  plead  for  the  absolute  suppn*ssion  of  a 
hook  so  infinitely  likely— -nay,  so  necessarily  certain— to  mislead.* 

‘  It  is  precisely  on  that  ground,*  said  the  Italian,  ‘  and  on  that  gronnd 
oidyi  the  welfai-e  of  the  Church,  that  our  Holy  Mother  does  not  approve 
of  the  Bible  being  read  generally.  The  true  theory  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  would  never  be  elicited  from  it.* 

*  Precisely  so,*  said  our  host,  gravely  ;  ‘  I  am  sure  it  could  not.*-— 
pp.  73— 17C. 

The  above  quotation  suggests  tlic  mention  of  tw'o  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘  Eclipse  of  Faith,*  which,  unlike  the  bulk  of  the  work, 
We  chiefly  characterised  by  ingenuity  and  wit.  The  one  of 
these  is  a  paper  which  anticipates  an  era  eighteen  hundred 
years  hence,  and  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  historical  records 
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of  the  lat«^  papal  aggression  were  demonstrably  untrue.  The 
idea  is  evidently  suggested  by  Archbishop  Whately’s  ‘Historic 
Doubts  touching  tlie  Existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,’  and 
most  hap])ily  exposes  the  presumptuous  shallowness  with 
which  modern  intidelity  dogmatizes  over  the  books  of  the  New 
'i’estament.  This  entertaining  chapter  grows  out  of  one 
that  immediately  precedes  it,  entitled  ‘  Historic  Criticism,’  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  the  high  probability  that  the  art  of 
printing  itself  may  be  the  means  of  burying  from  the  eyes  of 
future  generations  the  men  and  things  of  the  present,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  vacuum  of  oblivion,  but  beneath  the  impenetrable 
piles  of  accumulating  literature. 

‘You  talk,*  says  Harrington,**  of  the  case  of  consulting  original  docu¬ 
ments,  hut  when  they  lie  buried  in  the  depths  of  national  museums, 
ninidst  mountain  loads  of  forgotten  %nd  decaying  litei-ntmv,  it  will  not  lx* 
so  even  supposing  the  present  activity  of  the  press  only  mnlntmneil 
for  eighteen  hundixjd  and  fifty  years  (although  in  all  probability  it  will 
proceed  at  a  rapidly  increaseil  ratio),  I  siiy  it  will  not  bo  so  east/  to  lay  your 
hands  on  what  you  want.  The  materials,  again,  will  often  e.xist  by  that 
time  in  deatl,  or  half  obsolete  languages,  or,  at  least,  in  languages  full  of 
archaic  forms.  It  will  be  almost  as  diiJieult  to  unearth  and  collate  tlig 
documents  which  hear  upon  any  events  less  than  the  most  momentous 
as  to  recover  the  memorials  of  Kgj'pt  from  the  pyramids,  or  of  ancient 
Assyria  from  the  nionnds  of  Nineveh.  The  historian  of  a  remote  period 
must  1)0  a  sort  of  Belzoni  orLuyard.* — p.  837. 

From  these  view.s,  oxj^auded  with  singular  iugcmiity',  the 
writer  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  liabilities  to  error  which  exist 
in  the  interpretation  of  historical  documents  from  their  mere 
antiquity.  It  is  difficult  to  j)lace  one’s  hand  upon  any  passage 
in  our  literature  in  which  an  important  argument  is  managed 
with  more  amusing  dexterity.  Indeed,  the  only  danger  is  lest 
its  application  to  the  deistical  controversy*  should  be  overlooked 
by  the  superficial  reader  in  his  admiration  of  the  authors 
adroitness.  He  takes,  ns  wc  have  said,  for  his  illustration,  the 
record  which  he  concisely  gives  of  the  recent  attemj^t  of  the 
Pone  to  re-establish  a  lloman- catholic  hierarchy  in  England, 
ana  dcvelopcs  a  series  of  arguments  by*  which  that  record  may 
be  demonstrated  in  future  times  to  be  fabulous,  and  tlic  CTcnls 
altogether  incredible.  He  commences  w’ith  the  names  of  those 
individuals  who  have  been  particularly  prominent  in  the  late 
agitation,  ami  concludes  from  them  that  the  j)vctended  history 
wn.s  in  fact  a  mere  allegory*.  Thus  he  represents  the  future 
commentator  Dr.  Dickkopf,  of  New*  Zealand,  or  Kanischatkn,  or 
CjiflTrc  Eaiul^-who  writes  at  an  c])och  ‘  when  some  traveller  from 
New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his 
stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins 
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of  St.  Paul's — as  comparing  the  name  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
with  that  of  the  Worldly  Wiseman  of  the  ‘  Pilgiim’s  Progress,’ 
and  contending  that  the  writer  adopted  that  fictitious  designa¬ 
tion  with  the  same  view  with  which  Bunyan  sketched  to  all 
j)ostcrity  his  Pliable,  Great  Heart,  Hopeful,  and  Byends.  ‘  The 
word  Newman  again  (and  observe  the  significant  fact  that  there 
were  two  of  them)  w  as,  in  all  ])robability,  I  may  say  certainly, 
designed  to  embody  two  opposite  tendencies,  both  of  which,  per¬ 
haps,  claimed,  in  impatience  of  the  effete  humanity  of  that 
age  (a  dead  and  stereotyped  protestantism),  to  introduce  a  new 
order  of  things.’  The  name  Masterman  aflords  him  a  similar 
opportunity  as  the  Wisemen,  and  Newinen  of  that  long-]>ast 
era.  ‘This,’  he  says,  ‘  in  ancient  English,  w*as  applied  to  him 
who  was  not  a  “  servant,*’  or  “journeyman,”  and  is  not  unfitly 
used  to  designate  collectively  the  assemblage  of  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  who,  like  those  of  Tyre  were  “  princes  and,’  he  slyly 
adds,  ‘  what  further  confirms  our  view’  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  point  out  any  Englishman  of  any  distinction  wdio  ever  had 
any  of  these  names  !’  A  similar  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
infelicitous  names  of  Bishop  PhilpotCs  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Wilde, 

•  From  this  external  evidence  the  learned  commentator  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  address  himself  to  the  internal.  Here  he  derives  his 
argument  from  the  known  existing  political  relations  of  the 
European  states,  archly  alluding  to  the  pretended  neglect  of  the 
conferring  of  the  Pallium  at  the  cardinal’s  inauguration,  and  of 
the  alleged  omission  from  the  oath  taken  on  that  occasion  of 
tlie  clause  which  ‘  a  facetious  Englishman  said  ought  to  be 
translated,  ‘  I  will  persecute  and  pitch  into  all  heretics  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.’  The  argument  for  the  improbability  of 
the  whole  story  concludes  with  the  statement  that,  at  the  time 
in  question,  England,  in  a  state  of  jirofound  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  peace,  cordially  received  foreigners  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth  within  her  coasts,  and  ‘  celebrated  a  sort  of  jubilee  of 
the  nations  in  a  vast  building  of  glass  (wonderful  for  those 
limes),  called  The  Great  Exhibition,  to  which  every  country 
had  contributed  specimens  of  the  comparatively  rude  manufac¬ 
tures  of  that  rude  age.' 

The  other  chapter  we  have  in  view  is  entitled  ‘  The  Blank 
Bible.*  The  idea  of  this  paper  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
i>uggcsted  by  a  characteristic  passage  in  Foster’s  Introductory 
Essay  to  Doddridge’s  ‘  Rise  and  Progress.’  The  author  is 
musing  amidst  a  large  colleclion  of  books  containing  ‘  a  huge 
babel  of  all  imaginable  opinions  and  vagaries,’  and  while 
fancying  the  existence  of  a  malignant  agency  which  had  con¬ 
jured  up  this  chaos  of  error  and  confusion,  he  exclaims: — ‘  11 
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such  a  thing  might  be  as  the  intervention  of  the  agency  of  a 
better  and  more  potent  intelligence,  to  cause,  by  one  instanta¬ 
neous  action  on  all  those  books,  the  obliteration  of  all  that  is 
fallacious,  pernicious,  or  useless  in  them,  ^vhat  millions  of  pages 
>vouhl  be  blanched  in  our  crowded  libraries  !*  This  ])aper  is 
the  narration  of  a  dream  that  every  trace  on  the  pages  of 
every  Bible  in  existence  was  miraculously  and  simultaneously 
obliterated;  and  represents  the  effects  which  such  an  event  would 
be  likely  to  produce  upon  the  religions  w  orld  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted.  All  parties  are  represented,  in  consequence  of  this 
ealumity,  as  clubbing  the  contributions  of  their  inemorv  to 
replace  the  vanished  document,  and  the  way  in  which  their 
recollections  are  influenced  by  their  doctrinal  theories  is  rc})re- 
sented  with  admirable  tact. 

*I  was  pnTtiralarly  struck,  he  says,  with  the  varieties  of  reading  which 
mere  prejudices  in  favour  of  certain  systems  of  theology  occasioned  in  the 
f4*vfn\l  partisans  of  each.  No  doubt  the  worthy  men  were  genendly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  inrtuence  of  these  prejudices;  yet,  somehow,  the  memory 
was  seldom  so  clear  in  relation  to  those  texts  which  told  oyaiuat  them  as 
in  relation  to  those  which  told  for  them.  A  certain  Quaker  had  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  words  instituting  the  Eucharist  were  preceded  by  a 
qualifying  expression,  “and  Jesus  said  to  the  twelve^  Do  this  in  remem¬ 
brance  0!  me  while  he  could  not  exactly  recollect  whether  or  not  the 
fonnula  of  “  baptism*'  was  expressed  in  the  general  terms  some  maintained 
it  was.  Several  l^nitarians  had  a  clear  recollection  that  in  several  places 
the  authority  of  manuscripts,  as  estimated  in  Gricshach’s  recension,  wn? 
dcridedly  against  the  common  ri'ading ;  while  the  Trinitarians  maintained 
that  (irieshach's  recension  in  those  instances  had  left  that  rending  undis- 
turlied.  An  Episcopalian  began  to  have  his  doubts  whether  the  usage  in 
favour  of  the  interchange  of  the  words  “  bishop*’  and  “  presbyter”  was  so 
uniform  ns  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  maintained,  and  whether 
there  was  not  a  passage  in  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were  expressly  called 
“bishops.”  The  Presbyterian  and  Independent  had  similar  biases ;  and 
one  gentleman,  who  was  a  stnumous  advocate  of  the  system  of  the  latter, 
enforced  one  equivocal  remembrance  by  saying,  he  could,  as  it  were,  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  the  veiy  spot  on  the  page  before  his  mind’s  eye.  Such  tricks 
will  imagination  play  with  the  memory,  when  preconception  plays  tricks 
with  the  imagination  !  In  like  manner,  it  was  seen  that,  while  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  was  very  distinct  in  his  recollection  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Uoninns, 
his  metnoiy  was  very  faint  as  respects  the  exact  wording  of  some  of  the 
\erses  in  the  Epistle  of  James ;  and  though  the  Arminian  ha<l  a  most 
vivacious  impn^ssion  of  all  those  passages  which  spoke  of  the  claims  of  the 
law,  he  was  in  some  do\d)t  whether  the  Apostle  Paul’s  sentiments  rc- 
s|K^ing  human  depravity,  and  justification  by  faith  alone,  had  not  been 
«  little  exaggerated.  ^  In  short,  it  very  clearly  appeared  that  tradition  was 
no  safe  guide ;  that  it,  even  when  she  was  hardly  a  month  old,  she  could 
plaj  such  freaks  w  ith  the  memories  of  honest  people,  there  was  but  a  sorry 
prosjjcet  of  the  secure  transmission  of  truth  for  eighteen  hundred  years. 
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From  each  man’s  memon’  seemed  to  glide  something  or  other  which  he 
was  not  inclined  to  retain  there,  and  each  seemed  to  substitute  in  its  stead 
something  that  he  liked  Mter.* — pp.  240,  211. 

The  general  character,  however,  of  the  volume  before  us 
would  be  much  misunderstood  if  the  above  ])assage  should  be 
taken  as  an  average  specimen  of  its  style  and  tone.  Some  of 
the  profoundest  subjects  of  theological  disputation — such  as 
miracles,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  &c. — are  absolutely 
exhausted  in  these  pages.  Indeed,  the  closeness  of  the  author’s 
logic,  and  the  infinite  variety  given  to  his  reasoning  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conversational  form,  render  it  impossible  to  present 
anything  like  a  rellection  of  the  book  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  arc  necessarily  confined.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  universal 
perusal,  as,  perhaj)s,  the  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most 
l)rilliant,  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  ‘  Evidences’  which 
has  been  made  during  the  ])resent  century,  and  we  especially 
invite  to  it  the  attention  of  any  whose  minds  may  have  been 
perplexed  by  those  sophisms  of  modern  infidelity  which  obtain 
an  unchallenged  admission  through  the  treacherous  garb  of  an 
evangelical  phraseology. 

The  author  of  ‘  The  Eclipse  of  Faith’  has  not  thought  proper 
to  favour  the  public  with  his  name  ;  but  his  speech  betrayeth 
him,  and  if  he  had  wished  to  preserve  his  incognito,  he  should 
have  adopted  any  other  than  the  conversational  style,  in  the 
management  of  wliicli  he  unavoidably  exhibits  that  almost  dis¬ 
tinctive  copiousness,  vivacity,  and  grace,  by  which  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  have  been  so  often 
charmed,  and  which,  we  imagine,  very  few  of  them  will  fail  to 
identify. 
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Reliyiom  Pmjrem ;  and  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  15y  ^Villinlu 
N.  Williams,  D.l).  (ilasgow  :  William  Collins. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Collins’s  cheap  scries,  and  yields  to  none  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  sterling  worth.  Dr.  Williams  is  yet  only  slightly  known  in  this 
ixiuntry,  hut  his  characteristics  ensure  him  a  wide  and  permanent  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  pastor  of  n  Baptist  church  in  New  York,  whose  nicntiil 
sup  riorily  coinmands  universid  resjiect,  and  is  happily  allied  to  devout 
habits  and  an  evangelical  faith.  A  striking  testimony  to  his  pre-eminence 
is  furnished  by  the  *  Westminster  Heview’  of  January  last  Q).  295),  where, 
referring  to  the  episcopal  clergy  of  the  States,  the  writer  says — ‘  We  do 
not  find  aiuong  them  all  any  one  to  be  compared  with  a  dozen  in  the 
riTsbyterian  church,  to  Dr.  IPilUams  In  the  Baptist ^  or  Andreas  Norton 
in  the  Unitarian  denomination.’ 

The  present  reprint  contains  two  treatises,  each  consisting  of  nine  lec¬ 
tures — the  one  on  Jieliyious  Proyress,  and  the  other  on  The  Lord s  Prayer. 
Itoth  are  distinguished  by  (pialitics  of  a  veiy  high  order,  and  prove  the 
title  of  their  author,  so  far  as  mental  endowments  arc  concerned,  to  take 
rank  in  the  first  class  of  preachers.  What  his  sccondaiT  qualifications  may 
be  wc  know  not ;  but  if  on  n  par  with  those  of  his  intellect  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  most  attractive,  as  well  as  most  instructive  preacher.  His  lectures 
are  full  of  materials  for  thought.  There  is  no  mere  wordiness  in  them. 
I>r.  \N illiams  clearly  apprehends  his  own  meaning;  he  sees  distinctly  the 
thoughts  he  designs  to  express,  and  fi^els  the  emotions  he  w  ishes  to  convey ; 
his  intellect  is  keen,  searching,  and  powerful.  It  is  so  far  metaphysical  as 
to  uenctratc  far  below  the  surface.  He  feels  the  ditliculties  of  his  subject, 
and  can  olTord  to  admit  them  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  ardor  of  his  sjiirit 
throws  a  glow  and  animation  over  the  most  recondite  discussions.  Hi^^ 
intellcet  and  lus  emotions  arc  in  happy  keeping,  so  that  while  the  one 
illumines,  the  other  warms ;  lie  addi*csscs  himself  to  the  whole  nature  of  his 
hcnrcrs-~a  thing  not  common  with  his  bretlucn— and  thus  awakens  allec- 
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tion  ns  well  ns  coroniands  assent.  His  mind  is  also  fraught  with  varied 
learning,  and  his  st)’le  is  clear,  spirited,  and  masculine.  We  commend 
this  volume  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  young  ministers  especially. 


Cyclopedia  Bibliographica  ;  a  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and  General 

LUerainrCy  and  Guide  for  Authors^  Preachers^  Students^  and  Literary 

Men  ;  Analytical^  PMiographical^  and  Biographical,  Koyal  Svo.  Part  1. 

Lundon :  James  Darling. 

Tuis  work  promises  to  supply  what  has  long  been  felt  to  be  ^’anting,— 
an  extensive  and  well-digested  bibliographical  work  on  theology  and  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  it.  If  executed  in  the  spirit  of  its  projector,  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  additions  to  our  theological  literature  which  modern 
limes  have  witnessed.  Judging  from  the  Part  now  before  us,  we  have  good 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  and  have  therefore  much  pleasure  in 
introducing  it  to  our  readers.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes, 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  a  clear  legible  type.  It  will  be  published 
in  Paris  of  eighty  j)agcs  each,  price  2s.  6d.,  the  second  of  which  is  to 
appear  on  the  1st  of  November,  after  which  a  Part  will  be  issued  monthly 
until  the  work  is  com])lcted. 

‘  The  first  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  contain  the  authors 
and  their  works  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  Anonymous  books, 
whose  authors  cannot  be  ascertained,  will  be  placed  under  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  word  of  the  title.  The  name  of  each  author  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  short  biographical  and  characteristic  notice,  so  far  ns  can  be  ascertained 
fiom  authentic  sources.  This  will  be  followed  with  the  full  titles  of  their 
works ;  and  in  all  cases  where  more  than  one  subject  is  treated  of  in  a 
volume  the  whole  w  ill  be  enumerated. 

*  Where  necessai^,  critical  notices  of  the  w’orks  will  be  given,  the  rcsidt 
of  a  careful  investigation  of  what  has  been  delivered  by  the  most  impar¬ 
tial  and  able  writers.  The  variations  of  editions  will  be  noticed,  and  those 
that  are  considered  the  best  will  be  specified. 

*  In  the  second  volume  the  whole  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  first 
will  be  arranged  under  heads  or  common-places  in  scientific  order,  with  an 
alphabetical  index,  by  which  any  subject  can  be  rcailily  referred  to ;  and 
all  authors  of  any  authority  who  have  written  on  it  at  once  exhibited,  with 
the  titles  of  their  w  orks,  treatises,  dissertations,  or  sermons,  and  a  reference 
to  the  volumes  and  pages  w’hcre  they  are  to  be  found.  Sermons  and  other 
illustrations  of  Scripture  wdll  be  aiTanged,  not  only  under  the  books,  chap¬ 
ters,  or  verses  of  Scripture  on  which  they  treat,  but  also  under  the  subjects 
of  Divinity  ;  and  the  festivals,  fasts,  and  other  days  observed  by  the  Church 
throughout  the  year.’ 

shall  have  other  opportunities  of  examining  the  work.  At  present 
we  are  concerned  to  do  little  more  than  announce  its  appearance  and  indicate 
its  geneial  character.  It  is  not  to  be  a  compilation,  but  to  be  touuded  on 
original  research,  and  to  embrace  a  far  wider  field  and  more  numerous 
authors  than  any  work  of  analogous  pretensions.  The  evil  we  most  appre¬ 
hend  is  that  of  party  bias,  as  the  work  will  be  mainly  founded  on  the 
books  contained  in  Mr.  Darling’s  Metropolitan  Library ^  which,  it  is  well 
known,  is  specially  designed  for  clerical  readers.  Against  this  evil  we 
N.  S. — VOL.  IV.  c  c 
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trust  that  the  editors  will  cai*efully  guard,  as  it  would  be  matter  for  un¬ 
feigned  regret  that  so  noble  an  undertaking  should  be  injured  by  the  infu¬ 
sions  of  any  such  element.  AVe  shall. watch  the  publication  with  much 
interest,  and  report  its  progress  from  time  to  time. 


Itar ;  or,  ike  SkjuU-Boy.  By  Emelie  Carlen.  Translated  from  the 
Swedish,  bv  Professor  A.  L.  Krause.  Loudon :  Office  of  the  ‘  Ulus- 
trated  London  Library. 

Until  lately  our  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  Scandinavian  nations 
was  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactorv.  Even  now  we  have  not  much  to 
l)oast  of ;  but  acommencement  has  been  made ;  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  be 
much  better  ac(|uainted  with  the  social  life  and  literary  labors  of  the 
descendants  of  those  ancient  *  Northmen,*  to  whose  daring  and  romantic 
adventures  even  modern  civilization  is  so  greatly  indebted.  Miss  Bremer  is 
already  w  ell  known  to  us  through  the  admirable  translations  of  Mrs.  llowitt, 
who  has  further  increased  our  obligations  by  the  work  recently  issued 
in  her  own  and  in  her  husband’s  name,  on  ‘  The  Literature  and  Komance 
of  Northern  Kurope.*  The  clouds  are  beginning  to  disi)erse,  and  we  may 
anticipate,  without  being  over  sanguine,  that  we  shall  soon  walk  in  the 
light  of  a  clear,  comprehensive,  ami  harmonious  knowledge.  The  present 
tale  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  this  good  cause,  and  w’e  give  it  a  hearty 
welcome.  It  bears  the  same  national  features  as  the  ‘  Neighbours’  and  ‘  The 
President ’slaughters,’ and  will  find  acceptance  with  the  same  class  of  readers. 
MissCurlen  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Sweden,  and,  judging  by  this  volume, 
she  is  worthy  of  it.  ‘  Her  sketches  of  female  character  are  exquisite;  as 
chaste  and  true  to  nature  as  the  most  perfect  statue  ever  formed  by  the 
master  chisel  of  Canova.*  Her  success  is  e(|ually  marked  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  1'herc  is,  in  fact,  a  verisimilitude  in  her  paintings  which 
places  licr  rt*adcr  amid  the  scenes  described,  and  almost  beguiles  him  into 
the  notion  of  his  being  *  a  particijmnt  in  the  incidents  of  the  story.*  Be 
^y  nothing  resj)cctiug  the  present  tale.  Let  it  be  gathered  from  the  book 
itself,  which  is  pul)lislied  at  a  low  price,  and  may  be  read  by  all  classes 
w’ithout  fear  of  contamination.  They  w  ho  resort  to  novels  for  excitement 
will  not  find  what  they  seek  in  *  Ivar ;’  but  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
interior  of  Swedish  life — whether  among  the  high-bred  or  the  lowly — to 
enlarge  their  knowledge  of  onr  nature,  to  separate  the  accidental  from  the 
essential,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  purity  in  which,  after  all,  much  of 
the  j)owcr  of  the  novelist  consists,  will  close  its  pages  with  regret,  and 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  further  aeipiaintance  with  its  author. 


The  Satural  Uixiory  of  Creation,  By  T.  Lindlcy  Kemp,  London  : 

I.K)ngTnan  and  Co. 

hfectricity  and  the  hleciric  Tel^raph  ;  together  tcith  the  Cheiuietrt/  of  the 
*S/<ir» ;  an^  Argnment  tonching  the  Stnrit  and  their  Inlietbitante,  By 
George  Bilson,  M.H.,  F.U.S.S.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  designed  to  unfold  the  laws  by  inciins  of 
which  our  world  has  been  fitted  for  the  occupation  of  plants  and  animals, 
End  tojraoe  the  creation  daily  going  on  around  us  in  the  transference  of 
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dead  matter  into  living  beings.  ‘  I  have  particuhirly  dwelt,*  says  the 
author,  ‘  upon  the  constant  passage  of  atoms  of  matter  from  the  ground 
to  the  plant,  from  plants  to  animals,  and  from  them  back  again  to  the 
ground.’  The  work  also  treats  of  the  action  of  causes  of  disease  on 
living  bodies,  and  displays  throughout  intimate  knowledge  of  the  matters 
discussed,  a  scientitic  cast  of  mind  applied  to  a  popular  elucidation  of  its 
theme,  and  a  sound  discriminating  jiulgment. 

The  other  treatise  has  special  attractions,  even  for  the  generd  reader.- 
The  Electric  Telegraph  is  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  age,  and  anything 
which  unfolds  its  principles  and  explains  its  machinery  is  sure  of  a  cordial 
greeting.  The  two  publications  forming  numbers  24  and  2(1  of  ‘  The 
Traveller’s  Library,’  arc  really  valuable  additions  to  our  popuhu’  scientific 
literature. 


African  iranderings ;  or  An  E>cptdition  from  Sennaar  to  Taka^  Basa^  and 
Beni-umer^  mth  a  particular  glance  at  the  Baces  of  Beltad  Sudan.  By 
Ferdinand  Wernc.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  11.  Johnston. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Sketches  in  Canada^  and  Rambles  among  the  Red  Men.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
New  Edition.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Each  of  these  works  consists  of  two  Parts  of  ‘  The  Traveller’s  Library.* 
They  are  totally  dissimilar  in  character  to  those  just  noticed,  are  well 
suited  to  the  series,  and  will  be  read  with  considerable  pleasure.  *  African 
Wanderings,’  as  the  title-page  intimates,  is  translated  from  the  German, 
and  brings  us  into  acipiaintance  with  various  races  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
seldom  seen  bv  Europeans,  and  still  less  freipientlv  described  bv  a  truth¬ 
ful  eye-witness.  The  work  is  written  with  much  vivacity  and  vividness, 
throws  light  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  a  people  rarely  visited,  and 
shows  the  terrible  effects  of  that  precocious  and  unhealthy  civilization  to 
which  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  the  late  Egyptian  viceroy  has  given 
birth.  Mr.  Johnston  was  right  in  concluding  that  a  translation  of  such  a 
work  would  be  acceptable  to  the  British  public,  lie  has  executed  his 
task  with  ability,  ami  wc  cordially  recommend  the  publication  to  our 
readers. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  *  Sketches  in  Canada*  consists  of  a  reprint  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  a  work  which  she  published  in  1S38,  in  three 
8vo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Bambles  in 
Canada.’  The  work  was  favorably  received  by  the  public,  and  is  now  out 
of  print.  *  All  that  was  of  a  merely  transient,  or  merely  personal  nature, 
or  obsolete  in  politics  or  criticism,  has  been  omitted.’  The  Messrs.  Long¬ 
man  have  acted  wisely  in  including  this  work  in  their  scries.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  ‘  The  Traveller’s  Library  ,’  and  will  be  found  most  amusing 
and  iustnictive,  whether  in  the  railway-carriage  or  in  the  more  quiet 
•eclusion  of  home. 


Popular  Scripture  Zoology ;  containing  a  Familiar  History  of  the  AnimaU 
Rationed  in  the  Bible.  By  Maria  t>.  Catlow.  liondon  :  Kceve  h  Co; 

The  Bible  is  capable  of  being  made  the  most  interesting  book  in  the 
^orld,  even  to  young  people  ;  but  in  order  to  this,  a  very  different  course 
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must  be  pnrsncti  from  that  which  is  commonly  followed.  Some  portions 
of  it  have  comedown  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  whole  abounds 
with  references  which,  when  properly  elucidated,  throw  much  li»;ht  on  the 
iinst  history  ond  condition  of  mankind,  as  also  on  the  various  other  iuha- 
oitants  of  our  globe.  We  always  look  with  favor  on  any  judicious  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  facts,  whether  historical  or  socud,  whether  pertaining  to 
the  science,  the  natural  history',  or  the  philosophy,  of  the  Bible.  Ks|>o 
daily  is  this  the  case  where  the  benefit  of  the  young  is  contemplated. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  this  way  ;  and  the  small  volume  before 
us  is  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished.  Ix'aving  doctrinal,  critical, 
and  antiquarian  matters  to  their  respective  investigators.  Miss  Catlow  luis 
directed  her  attention  to  the  field  of  natural  history,  in  the  hope  of  aiding 
young  readers  of  the  Bible*  to  understand  more  correctly  many  of  the 
allusions  which  it  C'ontuins.  In  this  hope  she  has  succeeded,  and  her 
small  and  unpretending  volume  will  be  found,  in  consequence,  to  be  an 
instructive,  as  well  as  an  entertaining,  compaiiiou. 


A  Ride  through  the  Nubian  Deaert,  By  Captain  W.  Peel,  11. N. 
liondou :  Longman  and  Co. 

Tills  small  volume  docs  not  furnish  much  novel  infbnuntion,  yet  it  has  a 
peculiar  charm  in  the  simplicity  of  its  narrative,  and  the  admirable  tone 
which  pervades  it.  ('apUiin  Peel,  a  son  of  the  late  i'ir  Uobert  l’(‘el,  left 
England  in  August,  1S51,  ‘with  the  object  of  travelling  in  Soudan, 
hoping,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  help  to  bre-ak  the  fetters  of 
the  iH*gro,  to  release  him  from  the  selfish  Mussulman,  from  the  sordid 
Kuro|>ean,  and  to  tell  him  there  is  a  God  that  made  us  all,  a  Christ  that 
came  down  and  died  for  all.*  He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cliuri,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  to  the  scene  of  his 
conteinplaUHl  miss’on.  Tlie  hardships  cnduixjd  were  considenible,  and  the 
alarming  illnesses  of  himself  and  his  companion  frequently  retarded  lus 
progress.  Agjunst  many  warnings  he  persisted  in  his  route,  until  Labeyod, 
the  capital  of  Kordofan  was  reached  ;  but  fever  and  ague  then  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  further  advance,  and  he  returned  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  Kngland  earlier  than  was  designed.  His  volume  consists  of 
the  journal  w  hich  he  kept  during  his  travels,  and  notes,  day  by  day,  the 
occurrences  which  hefel  him.  It  is  the  ])roduction  of  an  intelligent  and 
benevolent  man,  whose  movemenU  wuc  too  rapid  to  allow  of  minute  in¬ 
vestigation,  or  to  consist  with  any  large  and  comprehensive  view  ot  the 
people  visited.  His  observations,  however,  on  what  he  saw  arc  worthy 
of  much  attention  ;  and  if  not  original  or  .profound,  may,  on  this  very 

account,  exercise  a  more  iiunvediutotintlucncc  over  the  men  of  this  busy 
age. 


A  Bool'  fur  tJte  Seaside.  With  numerous  Engravings.  London ; 
The  lleligious  Tn\ct  Society. 

Ak  rxccllent  little  volume  which  nnsw’crs  well  to  its  title,  and  will  he 
found  an  instructive  and  pleasing  companion  amid  the  leisure  and  recrea¬ 
tions  of  a  sca-sidc  visit. 
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The  Personalily  of  the  Templet\  and  other  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Occa- 
sional.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow 
School,  Ijoudon.  J.  W.  Parker.  1851. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  respectably  composed  sermons.  AVe  arc  not 
disposed  to  judge  them  harshly,  because  tlieir  author  is  evidently  on 
the  side  of  truth,  and  earnest  in  the  proclamation  of  it.  He  is  a 
strong  friend,  and,  as  the  enumeration  of  his  offices  on  the  title-page 
shows,  for  the  most  weighty  reasons,  to  the  Established  Church ;  never¬ 
theless,  he  can  both  see  and  value  that  truth  which  is  superior  to 
system  and  to  party.  These  sermons  arc  not  remarkable  for  eloquence, 
nor  do  they  give  any  new  views  of  truth ;  but  they  are  to  *  be  regarded 
as  a  warning  of  danger,  a  protest  against  error,  addressed  to  a  body 
of  youthful  students  by  one  who  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  revelation  [and]  of  the  irrationality  of  unbelief.*  Though 
a  strong  churchman,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  this  volume  a  considerable 
— and  yet,  perhai)s,  in  the  present  day,  a  nccessaiy — liberality  of  senti¬ 
ment.  ‘  It  is  more  necessary  that  a  man  be  a  Christian  than  that  he  be 
a  Churchman  ;  if  neither  could  be,  it  were  better  that  he  be  civilized  than 
bnitish.  .  .  .  Let  us  not,  in  zeal  for  our  own  form  or  side  of  the  truth, 
be  indifferent  to  the  sympathies  of  a  common  Christianity.  Let  us  be 
well  assured  that  the  practical  result  of  such  a  struggle  will  be,  not  the 
ultimate  possession  by  the  Church  of  England  of  an  exclusive  hold  iqmn 
the  education  of  the  nation,  but  the  exclusion  of  the  gospel  altogether 
from  that  education.*  In  this  matter  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan  s^muks  truly. 
\Ve  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  schoolboys  at  Harrow  are  under  the  tuition 
of  one  iu  whom  great  talent  is  happily  united  to  liberality  of  sentiment. 


MichaiuVs  llldory  of  the  Crusades.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
W.  Hobson.  Vol.  Ill.  London  :  (L  Koutledge  and  Co. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  work  were  noticed  last  month,  and  w’c 
are  glad  to  be  able  thus  speedily  to  report  its  completion.  It  is  by  far 
the  ablest  and  best  History  of  the  Crusades  yet  presented  to  the  public, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  supplanted.  We  cannot  too  stix)ngly 
recommend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  arc  interested — and  all  ought  to 
be  — in  the  events  which  it  narrates. 


Lord  Bacon,  By  Thomas  Babington  ^lacaulay.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 

Of  this  reprint  w^e  need  say  nothing.  It  is  enough  to  announce  its  pub¬ 
lication  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling.  The  Essay  is  distinguisheu  by 
the  same  qualities  as  have  won  for  its  predecessors  such  unexampled 
popularity.  We  deeply  regret  that  so  commanding  a  genius  should  have 
ex|K)8cd  himself  to  so  severe  a  rebuke.  The  inoral  of  Bacon*8  mind  was 
inhnitely  below  the  bUellectual x\\\dL  '\SQ  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Macauhiy,  in  doing  justice  to  the  hitter,  does  not  attempt  to  palliate  the 
obliquities,  by , w  hich  the  gloiy  of  the  father  of  Enghsh  science  Js  so  sadly 
shaded. 
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ajter  H^ild  Flowers ;  or,  the  Botany  of  the  Bohereens,  By  Richard 
Dowden  (Richard).  London  :  John  Van  Voorst. 

Few  of  us  are  aware  how  richly  the  materials  of  instruction  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  are  scattered  around  us.  Ever)’  niche  is  filled  with  beauty  and 
cicelleucc,  so  that,  the  more  minute  our  attention,  the  deeper  becomes  our 
conviction  of  the  inexhaustible  atlluence  of  the  universe.  This  impression 
will  be  strengthened  by  an  intelligent  perusal  of  this  small  book  whieh  opens 
.up  many  neglected  sources  of  pleasure,  and  thus  shows  how  much  know¬ 
ledge  and  how  many  sources  of  enjoyment  lie  at  our  very  door.  It  is  the 
pTixluction  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  sought  health  and  recreation  when 
recovering  from  a  seven?  fever,  by  noting  the  beauties  of  the  field,  and 
recording,  for  the  information  of  others,  the  habits  and  families  of  their 
gay  inhabitants.  The  contents  of  the  volume  first  appeared  in  *  The  Cork 
Xlagazine,*  and  in  their  present  form  will  prove  welcome  to  all  lovers  of 
what  the  author  styles  *  botanical  chit-chat.* 


The  L  'ft  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  William  llazlitt.  Second  Edition, 

revised  by  Ids  son.  Vol.  IV.  London  :  Office  of  *  the  Illustratcnl 

Loudon  Library  .* 

% 

Tiie  first  volume  of  this  reprint  was  noticed  in  our  July  number,  and  we 
wore  not  aware  of  the  api)earancc  of  any  other,  until  the  present  one  was 
laid  on  our  table.  We  congratulate  both  the  public  and  the  editor  on  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  edition,  which  is  printed  in  a  neat  anil  very  read¬ 
able  style.  Some  of  the  cheap  reprints  of  the  day  are  issued  in  so  small 
a  type  as  to  be  a  sealeil  book  to  many.  This  is  not  the  case,  happily, 
with  the  Life  (f  Buonaparte,  and  we  have,  therefore,  additional  pleasure 
in  commending  it  to  our  readers.  Biffering  from  Mr.  llazlitt  on  many 
leading  |)oints  of  Buonaparte’s  character  and  policy,  we  bear  willing  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  having  produced  a  biography  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  its 
readers,  and  from  which  much  information  may  be  obtained. 


rxrnirtu  nf  tlit 


I'L’Rtuer  examination  has  not  altered  our  estimate  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  result  of  the  lyceut  election.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  reiison  to  modity  our 
judgment  in  individual  cases.  Hasty  expressions  uttered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  with  the  view*  of  meeting  special  exigences,  le<l  in  a  few' 
caws  to  conclusions  not  justitied  by  subsequent  inquiries ;  while,  on  the 
cautious  men  have  l>ecn  found-— a  rare  virtue  in  these  days— 
to  bi‘cn  more  scrupulous  in  words  than  deeds,  to  have  shrunk  from 
professions  which  their  course,  caudidly  interpreted,  would  have  borne 
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out.  In  addition  to  all  this,  wc  must  calculate  on  the  usual  amount  of 
insincerity  and  double  dealing.  It  were  false  candor,  mere  folly,  to 
imagine  that  there  has  not  been  much  of  this.  Looking  at  the  character 
of  the  returns  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  delude  our¬ 
selves  into  the  belief  that  liberal  professions  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  patriotism,  or  that  the  sinister  inttuences  formerly  so  rife  in  the 
political  world  have  no  present  scope  of  operation.  Many  rumors  are 
afloat  on  this  point ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found,  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  that  some  of  those  who  wTre  loudest  on  the  hustings  in  the 
profession  of  popular  views,  have  not  scrupled  to  sell  themselves  and  their 
constituences,  to  an  Administration  which  is  evidently  prepared  to  use 
every  means — fair  or  foul — by  which  their  tenure  of  office  may  be  prolonged. 
It  would  be  invidious  at  the  present  moment  to  specify  cases,  as  the 
rumors  to  which  we  advert  may  possibly  be  untrue.  We  have  our 
fears,  however,  and  these  are  strengthened  by  what  is  understood  to  have 
been  affirmed  by  a  leading  member  of  the  cabinet, — that  it  is  more  easy  to 
purchase  members  than  to  bribe  constituencies.  One  thing  is  clear.  Our 
work  is  only  partially  aceomplished  by  the  return  of  men  professing 
liberal  principles.  The  constituencies  should  carefully  watch  the  voles  of 
their  representatives.  An  accurate  record  should  be  preserved  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  which  wxre  made,  and  early  notice  be  taken  of  the  slightest  devia¬ 
tion  from  them.  A  vigilant  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  pi-occedings  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  presence,  as  well  as  the  votes,  of 
those  who  have  been  sent  thither.  The  first  stage  of  defection  from  the 
popular  cause  is  absence  on  critical  occasions  ;  and  if  this  pass  unnoticed* 
the  second  and  more  positive  form  of  apostasy  will  speedily  ensue. 
Let  untiring  vigilance,  tlierefore,  be  maintained,  and  the  utmost  publicity 
be  given  to  every  instance  of  political  profligacy.  It  is  in  no  cynical  or 
suspicious  spirit  thiit  we  w'rite  this.  The  conduct  of  our  representatives 
should  be  view  ed  with  generous  confidence.  They  ore,  doubtless,  ‘  all 
honorable  men  ;*  but  being  human,  they  arc  subject  to  human  influences, 
and  we  have  now  to  do  with  an  Administration  which  depends  on 
the  desperate  hope  of  corrupting  those  w  hom  we  have  commissioned  to 
defend  the  ark  of  our  liberty.  A  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  new 
men  have  been  returned  to  parliament.  AVhat  they  are  remains  to  l>e 
seen.  They  may  be  better  than  their  predecessors,  but — and  against 
this  contingency  w’e  must  guard — they  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  more 
open  to  the  temptations  which  the  executive  offers.  Looking  at  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  intemperance  of  some  of  the  men  returned — especially  from 
Ireland— we  have  our  fears,  and  would,  therefore,  counsel  watchfulness, 
publicity,  and  promptitude. 

It  appears,  from  a  recent  edition  of  ‘  Dod’s  Parliamentary  Companion,* 
that  the  new  House  contain.s  66  baronets,  106  sons  of  peers,  101  barris¬ 
ters,  18  attorneys,  99  merchants  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers, 
20  bankers,  14  railway  magnates,  67  military,  and  13  naval,  officers.  The 
analysis  might  be  earned  much  further,  but  this,  is  sufficient  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  In  a  House  so  constituted,  the  friends  of  the  people  will  have  work 
enough  on  their  hands.  They  must  be  vigilant,  united,  and  earnest,  in 
order  that  sound  principles,  broad  and  popular  measures,  may  have  fair 
piny.  The  antagonistic  elements  are  pow'erlul  enough  to  obstruct,  though 
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they  may  not  ultimately  defeat,  the  process  of  social  and  political  amelio¬ 
ration. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Derby  Administration  is  fated  to  an  early  over¬ 
throw,  unless  it  can  weaken  the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  We  arc  no 
prophets,  and  therefore  eschew  political  prediction.  It  is  a  vocation  we 
do  not  covet,  and  have  lived  sufficiently  long  to  know  something  of  its 
folly.  We  are  bold,  however,  to  affirm — discarding  prophecy,  and  looking 
only  to  fact — that  if  the  pledges  made  at  the  hustings  be  redeemed  in 
8t.  Stephen’s,  the  present  cabinet  cannot  long  survive.  The  plea  of  prin¬ 
ciple  has,  in  fact,  been  thrown  to  the  wind.  No  man  contides  in  the 
political  integrity  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  any  more  than  in 
the  coolness,  self-control,  or  statesman-like  sagacity  of  the  Premier.  It 
may  be  true  that  a  majority  of  the  new  House  is  not  prepared  at  once  to 
pass  *  a  no-confidcnce*  vote.  We  think  this  more  than  probable, 
and  the  cabinet  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  unfold  its  policy; 
but  the  loss  of  character  it  has  sustained  —  let  its  apologists  say 
what  they  will — must  prove  fatal  to  its  permanence.  Factiously  pro¬ 
tectionist  in  opposition,  but  the  supporters  of  commercial  freedom  in 
office ;  prophets  of  evil  yesterday,  but  preachers  of  glad  tidings  to-day  ;  the 
fierce  denouna^rs  of  ‘  organized  hypocrisy’  when  hypocrisy  did  not  exist, 
and  its  abettors  on  a  gigantic  scale  when  it  is  exi^ected  to  aid  their 
selfishness,  and  to  strengthen  their  faction  j  the  administration  of  Lord 
Derby  has  done  mort^  to  shake  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  public  men 
than  all  its  predecessors  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  Sidinouths,  the 
Liverpools,  and  the  Castlereaglis,  over  whose  official  career  wc  blush,  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow  their  anti-popular  sympathies,  and  to  glory  in  them ; 
but  the  men  now  in  office  seek  to  conceal  their  policy,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  compass  their  end.  The  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound, 
in  the  hoj)c  of  distracting  the  attention,  and  of  dividing  the  forces  of  the 
liberal  host.  For  a  brief  season  this  policy  may  succeed,  but  the  hour  of 
real  conflict  will  spec^dily  come,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  penalty  which 
dishonesty  pays.  No  man  or  class  of  men  has  confidence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  All  inistnist  them,  and  not  the  least  those  who  are  supposed  to 
constitute  their  strength.  For  a  time  the  agriculturists  may  cheer  them 
on.  Like  drowning  men  they  catch  at  a  straw' ;  but  it  will  not  be  loi^ 
before  even  they  resent  the  delusion  practised  on  them,  and  cast  away  the 
confidence  now'  cherished. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Cabinet  seeks  to  prolong  its  tenure  of  office  by 
deferring  the  meeting  of  parliament  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  prorogued  from  August  20th  to  October  21st,  and  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  its  then  meeting  for  *  despatch  of  business,*  a  further  pro- 
togation  is  evulently  contemplated.  Such  a  procedure  is  opposed  to  the 
best  precedents  of  our  constitutional  history.  The  country  having  been 
applied  to  on  a  8|)ecific  question,  its  response  should  be  received  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Not  so,  however,  think  Lord  IKTby  and  his 
ass^ates  ;  or  rather,  knowing  the  rule,  they  fear  that  its  application  to 
their  own  case  might  be  inconvenient  and  unprofitable.  The  obvious 
reasonableness^  of  the  precedent  is  overruled  by  the  party  damage  which  its 
aoplication  might  inflict.  This  does  not  look  like  the  confidence  of 
which  some  ministerial  journals  boast.  Were  any  such  majority  of 
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Derbyites  returned  as  these  advocates  tell  us,  the  Premier  would  be  the 
first  maa  in  the  kingdom  to  summon  parliament  together,  and  to  demon^ 
strate  by  its  votes  the  triumph  ho  had  obtained.  But  Lord  Derby 
knows  full  well  that  his  majority  is  a  fiction,  and  he  is  therefore  desi¬ 
rous  of  gaining  time.  The  chapter  of  accidents  is  his  only  hope,  as 
pUice  and  emolument  are  the  means  industriously  employed  to  beguile 
needy  nud  unprincipled  men  from  the  popular  ranks.  These  will  accom¬ 
plish  somewhat.  They  have  done  so  already.  But  though  they  may  defer, 
they  (uumot  avert  the  final  ovcrthiow  of  an  administration  which  has 
no  honesty,  no  fixed  principles,  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  no 
talent  to  insure  the  confidence,  or  to  give  them  weight  with  the  public. 

As  we  remarked  last  month,  the  number  of  protestaut  dissenters  re¬ 
turned  to  jiarliainent  has  been  greatly  increased.  We  record  the  fact 
with  plcasui-e.  It  is  significant  and  instructive,  and  for  the  information 
of  our  readers,  we  may  state, — availing  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  our 
weekly  contemporaries, — that  the  following  twelve  are  connected  with  the 
congregational  or  independent  body,  with  which  also  JMr.  liindley,  the 
member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  though  a  Moravian,  usually  associates  17— 


Ball,  B.,  Cambridgesliire. 
Banies,  T.,  Bolton.  ''  ' 
Challis,  T.’,  Pinsbury. 

Chambew,  T.,  Hertford.'  ‘ 

‘  Chcetham,  J.' S.,‘ Lancashire. 

■  Crossley,  T.,  Halifax:.  *  | 

,  Sir,  G.  Goodman, , Leeds,. and  Mr. 
.the., Baptists,;'  while  the  following, 
l>itarian  body  :7r 


Iladfield,  G.,  Sheffield. 

Kershaw  ,  .1.,  Stockport. 

Miall,  E.,  Rochdale*. 

Milligan,  J.,  Bradford. 

Pellatt,  A.,  Southwark.  *  *  H 
Pilkington,  J.',  Blackburn.*  ’ 

;  I 

S.  Morton  Peto,  Norwich,  belong  to 
wc  believe,  are  connected  with  the 

/  'i  1  •>  I 


’  -I  -f  .r‘,f  ..  .  I 


Biggs,  AV.,  Newjmrt.  >  M  Price,  W.  P.,  Gloucester.  »  • 

■  '  Carter,  S.,  Tavistock.  •  .  Smith,  J.  B.,  Stockport.  *  ’ 

=  Coffin,  W;,  Cardiff.!  .i-*  -  Strutt,  E.,  Nottingham. 

•  Crook,  J.,  Bolton.  •  *  Thorueley,J.,Woiverhampton. 

•'  Hey  wood,  J.  N;,  Jjancashire.  m  •  r*  ..  .  *  '  '  ♦ 

I  Sir  Jame§  ‘Anderson;  Stirling*  and  Mr.  A.  Ilastie,  Glasgow, ‘are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  body,  and  the  four  following  belong  to 
the  Free  Church “  ’  '  ■  j  »  * 


Cowan,  C.,  Edinburgh. 
.',^1  Dunlop,  A.,  GremidckV  "; 


Monefieff,  J.,  Leith. 

'  Thomson,  G.,  Aberdeen. 


t  ■  "  -  "  _  r  -  » M  T  .  I  I  _  ’  7  i  • . 

Mr.,  Bright,  Manchester,,  and  Mr.»  J.  Bell,  Guildford,  belong  to  the 
Society  of  Friends;  Mr.  AVesthead,  Knaresborough,  to  the  AVesleyan 
Methodists  nud  ALr.  Brotheitou,  Salford,  is  a  dissenter,  though  we  kuow 
not  with  what  body  to  class  him.  •  1  ,  ». 

11?  The  following  list  lof  the  constituencies  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of 
the  populations  they  represent,,  is  given  by  ilie  ‘  Nonconformist’  of  the 
4th  inst.,.  and  deserves 'more  jiermanent  record  than  the  columns  of  a 
weekly  journal.  The,  large  proportion  which  these  constituencies  bear 
to  the*  whole  electoral  l)ody  of  the  kingdom  is  a  striking  fact.  It  merits 
the  atteiitiou  of  thoughtful  statesmen.  If  future  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them,  these  figures  may  well  be  deemed  significant.  Tlie  fiivolous 
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and  unreflecting,  the  men  who  care  only  for  the  interests  and  occurrences 
oi  the  hour,  may  pass  them  heedlessly  by,  but  the  more  sagacious,  whether 
whig  or  tory,  will  regard  them  with  other  feelings,  and  see  the  germ  of  im¬ 
pending  and  great  changes. 

Electors.  Population. 


Aberdeen .  4,547  .  .  .  71,973 

Ashton .  1,175  .  .  .  29,791 

Blackburn  .  1,134  .  .  .  46,536 

Bolton . 3,381  .  .  .  61,171 

Bradford .  2,435  .  .  .  103,778 

Cambridgeshire .  6,989  .  .  .  157,590 

Cardiff .  990  ..  .  20,424 

Edinburgh .  6,230  .  .  .  160,302 

Finsbury  .......  29,578  .  .  .  323,772 

Glasgow .  15,502  .  .  .  329,097 

Gloucester .  1,387  .  .  .  17,572 

Greenwich .  1,16*4  ..  .  36,689 

Halifax .  1,181  ..  .  33,582 

Hertford .  519...  6,605 

Kiiaresborough .  275  .  .  .  5,536 

Lancashire,  North  ....  12,297  .  .  .  316,805 

Lancashire,  South  .  .  .  .  21,196  .  .  .  794,779 

Leeds .  6,224  .  .  .  172,270 

Manchester .  17,878  .  .  .  316,213 

Newport .  1,003  .  .  .  8,047 

Norwich .  3,478  .  .  .  68,195 

Nottingham .  3,478  .  .  .  57,407 

Kochdale .  1,384  .  .  .  29,195 

Salford .  4,484  ...  85,108 

Sheffield .  5,521  .  .  .  135,310 

Southwark  .  12,830  .  .  .  172,863 

Stirling .  1,097  .  .  .  30,325 

•Stockport .  1,420  *.  .  .  53,835 

Tavistock .  491  •  .  .  .  8,086 

Wolverhampton .  3,769  .  .  .  119,748 


hen  it  is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  these  Protestant  Dissenters 
from  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  there  are  about 
fifty  Homan -catholic  members  in  the  present  parliament,  wc  may  certainly 
conclude  that  ecclcsinsticul  questions  will  receive  a  fuller  and  more  search¬ 
ing  investigation  than  formerly.  Until  recently  they  were  tabooed  by  uni¬ 
versal  consent.  The  two  great  parties  which  have  so  long  engrossed 
political  influence  have  been  equally  averse  to  them ;  the  one  from  fear, 
and  the  other  from  svinpathy  with  the  corruptions  of  the  State  Church. 
Even  some  of  our  advanced  men  have  not  scrupled  to  discourage  their 
introduction,  ^^e  could  mention  names,  but  hoping  better  things  for  the 
future  than  have  been  seen  in  the  past,  we  abstain.  Even  churcluncn  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  exposure  of  episcopal  jobber)',  have  in 
many  cascs^  been  left  without  support  from  those  to  whom  the  people 
look  as  their  leaders.  Ihis  ought  not  to  be,  and  the  increased  number  of 
voluntaries  in  the  present  (mrliament  will  probably  prevent  its  recuiTence. 
The  growing  jmpularity  of  the  question  out  of  doors  will  compel  respect¬ 
ful  treatment,  if  it  cannot  secure  an  earnest  advocacy,  amongst  the  people’s 
representatives.  A  large  proportion  of  our  members  have  an  iiniuediatc 
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interest  in  the  existing  system.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  they  discourage 
all  inquiries  which  are  adapted  to  elicit  its  defects.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
their  position  to  do  so,  and  our  friends  will  be  wise  to  bear  patiently 
with  their  reluctance,  and  to  address  themselves  rather  to  the  nation 
than  to  the  House.  Largely  ns  our  numbers  have  been  augmented, 
we  are  much  stronger  out  of  |)arliament  than  in  it.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  should  influence  somewhat  the  course  pursued.  For 
a  time  it  will  be  well  to  do  little  more  than  expose  the  miserable  sophisms 
which  pass  cuiTcnt  in  the  House ;  to  bring  to  light  the  actual  W’orking  of 
the  existing  system;  to  distinguish  between  the  monetary  and  the  religious 
part  of  the  Church  question;  to  enunciate  clearly  the  distinctive  principles 
ofvoluntaiyism;  and  to  sho^v  our  statesmen  how  the  discussions  of  parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  disencumbered  by  religion  being  separated  from  state  politics 
and  left  to  the  support  and  duection  of  those  who  cherish  its  spirit.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  many  opportunities  for  this  will  arise.  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  matters  are  perpetually  obtruding  themselves ;  they  are  mixed  up  with 
almost  eveiy  question ;  popular  feeling  has  forced  them  to'  the  surface ; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  enougli,  zealous  churchmen  are  seeking  the  revival 
of  clerical  power  with  an  earnestness  that  shows  their  sense  of  danger. 
The  Church,  like  every  other  fated  corporation,  is  hastening  its  own  over¬ 
throw.  Instead  of  retiring  from  some  of  its  outworks,  in  order  to  strengthen 
its  position,  it  is  assuming  a  more  defiant  and  insulting  attitude.  Obsolete 
dogmas  are  revived ;  absurdities  which  the  good  sense  of  a  former  gene¬ 
ration  discarded  are  disinteiTed;  and  the  clerisy,  divested  of  the  power  for¬ 
merly  possessed,  are  putting  forth  pretensions  which  insidt  the  common 
sense  and  shock  the  piety  of  the  land.  It  is  the  vocation  of  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  friends  to  w^atch  the  course  of  events,  and,  on  the  various  occa¬ 
sions  which  will  speedily  arise,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  future  adoption  of 
their  views.  They  must  specially  guard  against  the  expectation  of  an 
early  triumph.  The  system  opposed  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits,  if 
not  in  the  aftections,  of  the  people  ;  its  ramifications  are  too  numerous 
and  widely  spread  ;  it  is  too  important  to  the  aristocracy ;  is  too  intimately 
allied,  in  the  imaginations  of  many,  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crow  n  and  the 
salvation  of  the  nation,  to  allow  of  its  speedy  overthrow’.  We  must  be 
content  to  labor  in  the  faith  of  a  future  harvest.  Let  us  diligently  scatter 
the  seed,  and  those  who  come  after  us  w’ill  rejoice  in  the  abundance  of  the 
fruit  they  gather.  ‘  Of  the  result  w’e  have  no  fear.  Our  only  apprehension 
respects  the  patience,  sagacity,  and  earnestness  of  those  on  whom — w’hether 
in  parliament  or  out — the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  devolve. 

One  word  more,  and  we  close.  Many  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
rcwntly  returned  are,  wre  presume,  unknow'n  to  each  other.  Differences  of 
opinion  on  various  j>oints  doubtless  exist  among  them,  and  it  will  require 
much  wisdom  and  mutual  concession  in  order  that  they  should  act  to¬ 
gether  with  confidence  and  effect.  It  woidd  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
suggest  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  their  common  mind. 
Much,  however,  will  depend  on  this,  and  we  earnestly  commend  the 
matter  to  their  attention.  The  freedom  of  individuals  must  be  harmonized 
with  conjoined  action.  Each  must  give  up  something,  not  in  the  way  of 
principle,  but  as  to  the  mode  in  wdiich  it  may  be  deemed  l)cst  to  advocate 
that  principle.  The  more  forward  men  must  bear  with  what  they  deem 
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the  half-hearted  ness  of  some,  wliile  the  conservatively  inelincd  must 
quicken  their  pace,  and  throw  from  them  some  notions  of  expediency 
which  have  involved  their  earnestness  in  doubt.  We  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  dissenters  of  the  house  assuming  the  form,  and  adopting  the  tactics 
of  a  party,  but  we  do  wish  to  see  them  so  united  in  counsel  and  in  action, 
as  that  their  forces  may  be  readily  combined  on  important  occasions. 
There  must  be  generous  confidence  in  order  to  mutual  aid.  The  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil  must  be  united  with  the  modesty  which  shrinks 
from  prominence. 

Agheearly  to  immemorial  custom  the  Convocation  of  the 
Clergy  has  been  summoned  siinultaneoiisly  with  the  election  of  membeis 
to  the  high  court  of  parliament.  In  ancient  times  the  functions  of  this 
body  w’crc  as  regular  and  valid  as  those  of  the  secular  legislature  itself. 
These  functions  were  twofold — the  granting  of  subsidies  to  the  crown 
on  behalf  of  the  clerg)',and  the  settling  of  spiritual  ([uestions,  about  which 
the  nation  might  be  divided.  The  former  of  these  was  performed  for  the 
last  time  in  lG6t,  when,  after  the  llestorntion,  they  granted  an  aid  to 
Charles  II.,  having  previously  prepared  the  way  for  the  rc-establishmcnt  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Since  that  period,  the 
clergy  have  been  taxed  in  common  w’ith  the  laity ;  and  their  financial  func¬ 
tion  having  been  thus  destroyed,  their  importance  gradually  waned  away. 

It  met  for  the  last  time  in  1717,  when  it  w'as  finally  prorogued  by 
(ieorge  1.,  and  has  never  assembled  since  except  as  a  mere  matter  of 
empty  form.  An  organ  of  the  high  church  party  refers  to  the  epoch  of 
its  virtual  decease,  as  ‘the  time  when  Convocation,  because  it  had  begun 
to  wrangle,  ceasetl  to  deliberate  at  all.*  The  truer  statement  is,  that  it 
was  suppressed  when  it  became  hostile  to  the  public  welfare  ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said  of  it,  as  of  the  licentious  dramatic  Chorus  of  the  ancients, — 

Turpiter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

lU'cent  events  have  recalled  public  attention,  especially  within  the  pale 
of  the  church,  to  the  uses  and  abuses  of  this  obsolete  institution.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  collision  which  occurred  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  tribunals  on  the  well-known  Gorham  question.  From  that  time 
a  most  determined  feeling  has  gi*own  up  amidst  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  established  clergy,  in  favour  of  a  revival  of  the  legislative  pow'ers  of  con¬ 
vocation  ;  and  still  further  to  complicate  the  case,  this  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  high  churchmen  and  tractariuns.  The  consequence  of  this 
has  been  that  the  elections  for  proctors  to  serve  on  the  ensuing  eonvoca- 
tion  have  been  hotly  contested  in  almost  every  diocese,  and  that,  in  the 
great  minority  of  instances,  the  panties  elected  owe  their  success  to  their 
notorious  advocacy  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  powers  of  this  body.  ‘  Among 
the  especial  facts,*  says  the  *  Guardian,*  ‘  to  be  noted  in  the  elections  w’c 
report,  are  the  return  of  the  Kcv.  F.  ^Massingberd,  for  Lincoln,  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Canon  Stowell,  in  the  diocese  of  IMunchefiter,  and  the  admission  of 
curates  to  vote  at  Hereford.  The  triumph  of  the  clergy  contending  tor 
the  revival  of  Convociitiou  in  the  latter  diocese  is  the  more  signal  troni 
the  fact  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  hnviug  recently  delivered  charges  on 
the  other  side  of  ihc  question.*  ^ 

ith  all  their  dificicnces,  Uie  advocates  and  tlic  opponents  ot  the 
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measure  a^ijree  in  thinking  that  it  involves  most  closely  the  existence  of 
the  Church  of  EnghuKl.  ‘  If,’  says  the  organ  we  have  quoted,  *  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  she  is  not  fit  to  hold  her. position  as  a  church  at  all.*  The  ‘Times,* 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  remarkably  able  article  on  the  same  subject  (Aug.  6), 
si»ys,  *  the  power  of  freely  meeting  luid  deliberating,  of  discussing  ami 
altering,  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  clmrch,  is 
destructive  of  a  compromise  entered  into  and  carried  out  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  and  by  the  autliority  ot  the  state.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
not  that  people  should  agree  in  opinion,  but  agree  to  avoid  the  discussion 
of  points  on  which  they  ditVer,  Thus,  America,  North  and  South,  can¬ 
not  agree  on  the  slave  question ;  and  so  they  agree  not  to  discuss  it  at  all. 
To  violate  tliis  understanding  would  be  fatal  to  the  Union,  and  to  discuss 
the  discordant  creeds  included  within  the  Church  of  England  would  be  to 
destroy  the  church.*  ♦  , 

For,  ourselves,  we  think  that  all  who  desire  the  separation  of  the 
spiri^al  from  the  secular  power  may  rationally  desiro  the  reinstatement  of 
the  convocation  in  all  its  pristine  prerogatives;  as  the  probable  cfl'ect 
would  be  cither  to  destroy. the  church  by  one  gi-and  irreconcileablc  schism, 
or  to  occasion  a  compromise,  so  uuprincipleil  as  to  revolt  the  conscience; 
and.  cxluiust , the  toleration  of  the  British  people.  > 

l)uwxp  ,Tii£  MONTH  THiiEK  ^^  lisLEYAX  ASSEMBLIES  have  held'thcir 


sittings, in  Sheflield,-— the. Wesleyan  Ck>nference  ;  the  ‘Delegates  of  the 
Wcsleygn, Societies,!,  usually  . callcib  Wesleyan  Jbiformers ;  and  a  Committee 
representiug  about  2000,  cUielly,lay  otficers  of  .the  i  Wesleyan  societies,  who 
seek  to  meiliate  botw'ccu.the  Conference  and  its  opponents,  and  to  rcstoro 
peace  to  tlie.W^esleyaii  Church,!  on  the*  basis  of  mutual  ooncession.  >• 

The  Couferc^oci acknowledges  a  decrciise  .during  the  past  year,  in  Great 
Britain,  of  20,940  members.  ^  There  has. been  a  decrease  in  every  district 
except  ‘  the  Shetland  IslesJ  where  there  ha‘s  been  an  increase  of  eighteen.* 
This  decrease* is  tlio'result  of  the  same  eaiisc.s  which  produced  in  the  jife- 
cedihg  yeju*  the  decrease' of  ‘1)5,000  membei’s.  We  fear  it  ‘must 'be 
acknowledged  that  none  ’of  the ‘cairses  of  discontent  and  division  ‘  have 
becni  removed  by  the'p«>ccediugs  of  the  Conferehcc  w  hich  has  just  closed* 

Five*' m in istei's,  Messrs.  Rowland;  Burnett, 'Youngmnn,'  Allison,  and 
Nielson,  have  been  expelled  from  the  Oonfcrencc  for  no  other  offence  than 
co-operation  with  the  refonners.  *’  Mr.  Melson’s  expulsion  is  mildly  ex- 
pressid  in* the  leaving  liis’name*  off  the  mimites. 

The  tJonfertmee*  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  four  of  its  members 
Messrs*  Fercival  and  Tucker  become  ministers  of  the  Established  Church; 
Mi.  Manly  is  now"  an  independent  minister  Mr.  Horton  is  editor  of  the 
*  Wodeyaii  Times,*  ami  official  secretary  to  the  Wesleyan  Reformers.  'Of 
the/€xpelled  ministers,  Messw.  Row  land,  Burnett,  and  Youngman,’ together 
with  Messrs*’ Everett  and  Grittiths,'previonsl}  ‘ expelled,  are  cng*ngcd  as 
preachers  and  public  speakers  in  connexion  with  the  reform  party,  l^fr* 
Dmuc,  having  adopted  independent  view  s  of  church  order,  retires. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  the  committee  representing 
the  2000  officers  and  members  of  the  society  who  are  called  *  the  Mode¬ 
rates,*  requested  an  interview  wdth  the  Conference  with  a  view  to  open  u 
negotiation,  such  ns  might  tend  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  body,  and 
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restore  those  who  have  been  expelled  from  it.  The  Conference  refused  to 
grant  this  interview.  Some  of  the  preachers  wished  this  refusal  to  be 
peremptorily  given,  without  assigning  reasons.  Eventually  it  was  agreed 
that  n*asons  sliould  be  assigned,  and  these  were  given  in  a  document 
expressed  in  terms  not  discourteous.  ‘  The  Moderates’  made  a  second 
remonstrance,  in  a  long  argumentative  and  mild  address,  in  which  they 
urge  upon  the  Conference  not  to  withhold  the  one  concession  which,  as 
they  believe,  would  restore  peace  to  the  societies.  ‘  /Ac  do  hope  (hat  the 
Conference  kUI  consent  that  no  miperintendent  shall  exercise  the  pofcer  of 
expnUion  trithout  the  consent  of  a  ntajority  of  a  leaders*  meetiny^  or,  at 
the  least,  against  a  negative  vote  of  a  majoritg,  Khen  expulsion  is  in  con- 
templotion* 

This  concession  the  Conference,  in  its  new  legislation,  again  absolutely 
refuses.  Still  the  superintendent,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  by  the  leaders* 
meeting,  or  by  a  newly-constituted  jury  of  twelve  laymen  (who  are  to 
*rc-hcnr*  disputed  cases),  is  to  have  the  sole  power  of  determining  the 
sentence,  whether  of  censure,  degradation  from  office,  suspension,  or  ex¬ 
communication,  subject  to  appeal  only  to  courts  composed  of  members  of 
the  Conference. 

And  even  if  the  leaders’  meeting  should  give  a  verdiet  of  *  not  guilty,' 
and  if  the  jury  of  twelve  laymen,  before  whom  the  case  may  be  re-heard, 
should  also  give  a  verdict  of  not  guilty — even  this  double  verdict  of 
actpiittal  does  not  secure  the  ac([uitted  person  from  excommunication. 
*A  special  district  meeting  of  the  Conference*  may  ‘interpose,’  may 
declare  the  jury  ‘  factious,*  the  verdict  contrary  ‘  to  law  and  evidence,’  and 
may  reverse  the  verdict  if  they  (the  itinerant  preachers  only)  ‘  deem  that 
justice  requires  such  reversal*  In  short,  by  this  latest  code  of  Methodist 
law,  the  Conference  clearly  asserts  the  power  to  excommunicate  any 
member  or  officer  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  whom  they  judge  to  deserve 
expulsion,  even  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  entire  laity.  With  the  pas¬ 
torate  only  is  the  power  to  expel. 

In  every  Protestant  church  this  statement  will  be  read  with  amazement 
and  grief,  perhaps  with  incredulity.  We  projK>se  to  enter  fully  into  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  our  next  number. 

SHALL  NOT  ENTER  THIS  MONTH  ON  somc  other  questions  which  we 
had  noted  for  remark,  .\mongst  these  are  the  miserable  fishery  dispute, 
which  our  ministers  have  raised  with  the  United  States,  and  from  which, 
as  we  are  informed,  they  have  hastily  shrunk ;  the  Caffre  and  Burmese 
wars  ;  and  the  wretched  condition  of  Ireland,  torn  by  intestine  factions, 
and  betrayed  even  in  the  very  arsenals  of  freedom.  Our  space  is  occu¬ 
pied,  and  we  must  therefore  defer  to  some  future  opportunity  the  views 
wc  had  intended  to  express. 
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